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1 WISH baa often been espressed to me that the Histoid 
of Bomo might bo coutinued, aud I have a desire to meet 
it, iklthougb it is difScitlt for me, after aa iutcrval of thirl; 
yours, to take up agaiu the thi-ead at the point wliero I 
had to lot it drop. That the present portion does not 
attach itself immediately to the preceding, is a matter of 
little moment ; the fifth volume vrould be just as much a 
fragment williout the aisth na the «ixtli now is without 
the fifth. Besides, I am of opinion that, for the purposes 
of the cultured public, in whose minds this History is 
intended to jiromote an intelligent conception of Boman 
antiquity, other works may take the place of the Two 
Books, which are still awanting between this (the Eighth) 
and the earlier ones, more readily than a subatituto can be 
found tor that now issued. The struggle of the Repub- 
licans in opposition to the monarchy erected by Caesar, 
and the definitive establishment of the latter, are so well 
presented in Iho accounts handed down to us from an- 
tiquity that every delineation amounts essentially to a re- 
production of tlioir narrative. The distinctive cliaractet 
of the monarchical rule and the fluctuations of the mon- 
aruhy, as well as the general relations of goveniment 
influeoced by tho personality of the individual ndera, 
wliich the Seventh Book is destined to exhibit, have been 
At least subjected to frequent himdling. Of what is hera 



furniBhed — the history of tlie BevenJ prtmnces from the 
time of Caesar to that of Diodetiau, — there is, if I am not 
miatokeD, no compreheuslve siirvoy anywhere accessible to 
tho pubhc to which this work addresses itself ; and it ia 
owing, ns it seems to me, to the want of suuh a surrey 
that the judguentof that public as to the Komao imperial 
period is frequently incorrect and unfair, No doubt such 
a separation of these special histories from the general 
history of the empire, as is in my opinion o. preliminary 
requisite to the right understanding of the history of the 
imperial period, cannot be carried out completely as re- 
gards various sections, especially for tho period from Gal- 
lienuB to Diocletian ; and in these cases the general pict- 
ure, which still, remains to be given, will have to supply 
what ia wanting. 

If an historical work in most cases acquires a more 
viidd clearness by on accompanying map, this holds in on 
especial degree tme of our survey of the Empire of three 
Cootineuta according to its provinces, and but few of its 
readers can have in their hands maps adequate for the pur- 
pose. These will accordingly be grateful, along with mo, 
to my friend Dr. Kiepert, for having, in the manner and 
with the limits suggested by tho contents of these volumes, 
annexed to them, first of all, a sheet presenting a general 
outline of the Orbis Jlomauue, which serves moreover in 
various respects to supply gaps in those that follow, and, 
in succession, nine special maps of the several portions of 
the empire drawn — with the exception of sheets 5, 7, 8, 
— on the same scale. The ancient geographical names 
occurring in the volumes, and the more important modem 
ones, are entered upon the maps ; names not mentioned 
in the volumes are appended only, in exceptional cases, fts 
landmarks for the reader's benefits Tho modo of writing 



Preface. 



XI 



Greek names followed in the book itself has been displaced 
by the Latinising spelling — for the sake of uniformity — 
in several maps in which Latin names preponderate. The 
sequence of the maps corresponds on the whole to that of 
the book ; only it seemed, out of regard for space, desir- 
able to present on the same sheet several provinces such 
as, e.g. Spain and Africa. 



PHEli'ATOEY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Whek I learned from Dr. Mommaen that he was about 
to issue, after so considerablfi aa iDt«rvttI, a continuation 
of hia History, I had some thoughta of leaving the task 
of its tranalatiou to other and le&s occuped bands. But, 
n-hen be ex])res3e<I a desire that I should introduce tliis 
new portion also to the English pubhc, I felt it but due 
to liim as well as to the pubUshera and to those who bad 
favourably received my renderiDg of the earlier volumes, 
that I should attempt t« meet his wish and what I might 
presume io be theu's. 

I have endeavoiu-ed to prepare the translation accord- 
ing to tho principles and method atloptcd in the earlier 

I'olumea (and explained in my preface to Volume L), so 
far as there con be uniformity in applying tbem after an 
interval of five-aud-twenty years ; and, if in my desire to 
reproduce the form as well as the matter of tbe book, I 
have at times followed the mould of the German too 
closely, I trust that the reader may not at least often he 
at A loss for tbe meaning. The task has been in so far 
longer and more dÜBcult, that there is a much larger pro- 
])ortion of matter in the form of notes. The present 

rolumes differ indeed considemhly in character from those 
preceiHug them ; but, while the reader will miss, as Dr. 
Mommsen has himself remarked, tho graphic description 
and portrait-painting of the earlier portions, he will find 
coni[>enBation in tbe presence of other and fresh elements 
of interest, more especially in the copious and masterly 
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nse o( materials gloitned (rom the epigrnphic stores ' which 
Dr. Momiuseu haa done so much to collect acil to molio 
acceasible. To prevent misconception, it may be well to 
ndd tUnt in troufilating the work I am not to be Leli] as 
acoepting^ all its priiicipiea and verdicts. 

Whether, and when, the misaing link of the Fifth 
volame will be supplied, Dr. Mommsen leaves as open 
questions. I have tJioiight that the conveiiieuco of differ- 
ent readers would be best met, under the circumstancca, 
' The clilef epijraphia works reterr^ il to arc Dafull; quoted under 
the initials, or olIieT very abbreviated form, o( tiii; title, and, os 
thvy luay nut be knoim (o nil readers, I Bobjolu a brief expianalion : 
V. 1. L. ntprewnts lliu great Oarpu» iiuerlptioniim LaU'narum pro- 
jictoil aud autlioriwd by the Hoynl Aoadömy of Soiunoes of 
Ilurlin, in Ilia prepuratioa and Huperintendeiics of whicli Dr. 
Maiatasvn Usta Una n cliiuf pnrL Bugiiii npwitrda of twenlj junrs 
itgo, it DOIT eElenda to sixteen volumes (or half voliimeB) folio. 
£^'t. Up. or Bjiigr., ia tlia EplwmfTi» rpigmphira, issued uuder tli» 
uuiotioii of tlie Arcbaeologioal Institute at Home, and edited by 
Mommsan, HonU'n, and olliors, as a SujipU^ient to tliu Corput 
above namod. It was bcguu in 1472, and lias ruoclitHl a slktli 

G t. Or.— Carp»» inKripliaMim Onwearwn prepared nuder lbs 

fasplcHH of llie Berlin Academy, by Boechh and Frnut, and «ub- 

■wineutly by B. Curtins and A. Kirolihott. 4 vols. foL 1823- 

1877. 
C. I. A. or.'ltf. — C'tfTpiu interiptionum AUitarum, editud ander tlie 

liktf aalliurity. by Koebler and Dittenbtirger, of wliioU Hva vol- 

limes or parts liare appeared since 1877. 
C /. Rh., nr Eoinetimes " Brambacli," denotes tlie Corptu inurip- 

tionum Rliejumnrum, edited by Wilhelm Brambaoli, and isaiied 

in 1887. 
" Ort^i" or " JTenaea" or " OrMi-JIensen," indicalas tlio Imen;!- 

tioiiHVt Latinamm udecbinm nmjilMnui eolUeUü. edited by 

OrsHI and liii the siipplHtni'iilnry Lliird TolomeJ Henien, and 

piibltxUed at Zllrioh, 1828-1650, 
ßaU. ttf. eiirr, JlfU. denotes the BalUtln de arrmrpoiutmur ITtlUnijuf, 

piiblishad by tlia &^ »nn^nf»' at Athens, from 18TT onwurd, 

of trhicb nine or ten roluiutB hivu nppearud. 
"It AM" or " Wadifiimlmi" at " Tm IbM-WaddlngUm," rv^on la 

Iho Tayngc an-Jiii>lopiqins en Orire rt m Amu mSntvrf, by Plil- 

lipp« Le Bn« and William Honry Waddiuglon, of which portions 

liAve appeared at Intervale eiiicu 1847. 
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by issuing the volumes, after a fashion common in Ger- 
many, with a general and a special title, so that they may 
either take their place in continuation or be procured by 
themselves. The special title chosen is somewhat ellipti- 
cal in point of grammar ; but the fuller form W(yild have 
been cumbrous. 

I have taken the opportunity, in verifying various 
references, to correct several such errors as are apt to 
occur in the frequent use of figures; have broken up 
some of the longer paragraphs, and added considerably to 
the marginal headings ; and have drawn up on my own 
part an Index, which seemed to me more necessary even 
for the present than for the earlier volumes. In prepar- 
ing it I have attempted a mean between a mere notice of 
the more salient matters and a full list of names, and 
have sought to meet the wish of a correspondent by in- 
dexing the names under the famih'ar surname rather than 
(as in the Index to the earlier volumes) under the gentile 
name. 

As regards the maps which have been specially pre- 
pared, as the preface states, for the book by the well- 
known German cartographer. Professor Kiepert, I have 
deemed it best simply to append them, as they stand 
delineated by him, to the English book. Beyond the 
apparent incongruity of the German titles the reader wil 
have little difficulty in using them, and will be glad to b< 
in possession of Dr. Kiepert's own work. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

Qlasgow College, Notember^ 188G. 
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'* Qo through the world and converse with every one." 

FlKDURI 
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The liiatory of Rome under the Empire presents probier 
eimiliu- to tbose encountered in tbo bistorj' of tbe earlier 
Itepublic. 

Such information aa may be directly obtained from 
literary tradition is not merely without fonu and colour, 
but in fact for the most part without substance. The list 
of tlie Roman monarchs is just about as trustworthy and 
just about as instructive as that of the consuls of tlie re- 
public. The great crises that convulsed the state may be 
discerned in outline ; but we are not much better in- 
fonued as to tbe Germanic ware under the emperora 
Augustus and Marcus, than as to the wars with tbe 
Somnites. The republican store of anecdote is very 
much more decorous than its counterpart under the 
empire; but the tales told of Fabricius and of the 
emperor Goius are almost equally insipid and equally 
mendiicioits. Tbe internal development of the common- 
wealth is perhaps exhibited in the traditional accounts 
more fully for the earlier republic than for tbe injpei-iol 
period ; in the former case there is preserved a picltu-e— 
however twdimmcd niid falsified — of the changes of polit- 
ical order that were brought at least to their ultimata 
le in tbe open Forum of Rome ; in the lattfir case the 
I amingements are settled in the imperial cabinet, and come 
before tbe public, as a rule, merely in unimportant matters 
of form. We must take into account, moreover, the vast 
extension of the sphere of rule, and the shifting of the 
vital development from the centre to the cireumferenoe. 
The history of the city of Jloipe widens out into that of 
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the countiy of Italy, and the latter into that of tho 
Mediterranean world ; and of what we are most concerned 
to know, we learn the leaet. The Roman state of thia 
epoch resembles a mighty tree, the main stem of whicli, 
in the course of its decay, is surrounded by vigorous 
offshoots pushing their way upwards. The Roman senate 
nnd the Roman rulers soon came to be dmwn from any 
other region of the empire just as much as from Ifaily ; 
the Quiiitea of this epoch, who hare become the nominal 
heirs of tho world-subduing legionaries, have nearly the 
same relation to the memories of the oldeu time as our 
Knights of SL John have to Rhodes and Malta ; and they 
look upon their heritage as a right capable of being turned 
to profitable account — as an endowment provided for Ihe 
benefit of the poor that shrink from work. 

Any one who has recourse to the so-called authorities 
for the history of this period— even the better among 
them — finds <.UfiGculty in controlling his indignation at the 
telling of what deserved to be suppressed, and at the sup- 
pression of what there was need to tell. For this epoch 
was also one productive of great conceptions and far- 
reaching action. Seldom has the government of the 
world been conducted for so long a term in on orderly 
sequence ; and the firm rules of administration, which 
Caesar and Augustus traced out for tlieir successors, main- 
tained their ground, on the whole, with remarkable stend- 
fostness notwithstanding all those changes of dynasties 
and of dynasts, which assume more than due prominence 
in a tradition that looks merely to such things, and 
dwindles ere long into mere biographies of the emperors. 
Tlie sharply-defined sections, which — under tho current 
conception, misled by the sui>erli(;iftl character of such a 
basis— ai-e constituted by tho change of rulers, pertain far 
more to the doings of the court than to the history of the 
empire. The cniTyiug out of the Latin-Greek civilising 
process in the form of perfecting the constitutiou nf the 
urban community, and the gradual bringing of the bar- 
barian or at any rate alien elements into this circle, were 
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tAska, which, from their very nature, required centuries of 
steady activity and calm self-deTelopment ; und it con- 
etitutee the very grandeur of these centuries that the vork 
once planned and initiated found this long period of time, 
and this piovalence of peace by laud and sea, to facilitate 
its progress. Old age has not the power to develop new 
thoughts and display creative activity, nor has the govem- 
ineat of the Boman empire doae so ; but in its sphere, 
which those who belonged to it were not far wrong in rs- 
gnrding as the world, it fostered the peace and prosperity 
of the many nations united under its eway longer and more 
completely thim any other leading power liaa ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. It is in the agricultural towns of Africa, 
in the homes of the vine-dressei-s on the Uoselle, in the 
flourishing townships of the Lycion mountains, and oa the 
margin of the Syrian desert that the work of the imperial 
period ia to he sought and to be found. Even now there 
are various regions of the East, as of the West, as regorda 
which the imperial period marks a climax of good govern- 
ment, very modest in itself, but never withal attained 
before or since ; and, it an angel of the Lord were to 
strike the balance whether the domain ruled by Severua 
Antoninus was governed with the greater intelligence and 
the great«r humanity at that time or iu the present day, 
whether civilisation and national prosperity generally have 
since that time advanced or retrograded, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the decision would prove in favour of thfl 
present. But, if we find that this was the case, we ask of 
our surviving books for the most port in vain bow it come 
to be 80. Tbey no more give an answer to this question 
than the traditional accounts of the earlier republic ex- 
plain the mighty phenomenon of the Rome, which, in tbe 
footsteps of Alexander, subdued and civilised the world. 

The one void as little admits of being filled up as the 
other. But it seemed worth our making the attempt for 
once (o turn away our eyes from the pictures of the rulers 
with their bright or faded, and but too often falsified, 
colours, as well as &om the task of linking into a semblance 
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of chronological order fragments that ilo not fit each 
other ; anJ, instead of tins, to collect and arrange Bucli 
toaterials as tradition aiid the monuments furnish for a 
description of the Roinaa provincial government. It 
Beemed worth while to collate the accounts accidentally 
preserved by the one or by the other, to note traces of the 
process of growth embedded in its results, and to view 
the general iustijutious in their relation to the individual 
proWncee, along with the conditions given for each hy the 
nature of the eoll and of the inhabitants, so as to work out 
by the imagination — which is the author of all history aa 
of all poetry — it not a complete picture, at any rate a eub- 
Btitute for it 

In this attempt I have not sought to go beyond the 
epoch of Diocletian. A summary glance, at the utmost, 
into the new government which was then created may filly 
form the keystone of this narrative ; to estimate it fully 
would require a separate narration and another frame for 
its setting — an independent historical work, carried oat iii 
llie large spirit and with the comprehensive glance of 
Gibbon, but with a more accurate understanding of 
detaila Italy and its islands have been excluded ; foe 
the account of these cannot be dissocioted from that of 
the general government of the empire. The external 
bistoi^, OS it is colled, of the imperial period is dealt with 
as an integral pai't of the provincial adm.ini3tratian ; ivhat 
we should call imperial wars were not carried on under 
the empire against those outside of its pale, although 
the conflicts called forth by the rounding ofif, or the de- 
fence, of the frontier sometimes assumed such proportions 
as t«) make them seem wars between two powers similar 
in kind, and the collapse of ttie Boman rule in the middle 
of the third century, which for some decades seemed aa 
though it were to become its definitive end, grew out of 
the unhappy conduct of ^n tier-defence at several places 
simultaneously. Our narrative opens with the great work 
of pushing forward, and of regulating the frontier towards 
the north, which was partly carried oat and partly failed 
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under Angnsttm. At other points we bring together the 
events that occurred on each of the three chief arenas for 
frontier-defence — the Bhine, the Danube, the Euphrates. 
The remainder of the narrative is arranged according to 
provinces. Charms of detail, pictures of feeling, sketches 
of character, it has none to offer ; it is allowable for the 
artist^ but not for the historian, to reproduce the features 
of Arminiua With self-denial this book has been written ; 
and with self-denial let it be read« 



CHAPTER I. 



THE NORTHEEN FRONTIEE OF ITALY. 



The Roman Republic extcDcled ita territory chiefly by 
bono ^^^"^ °' tho sea towarda the west, south, nnd 
«iurrotu» east: Httlo was clono towartia «steodiDg it. iu 
tlic direction, in nhicli Italy and the two pen- 
insidas dependent upon it to the west and east are con- 
nected with the great mainbuid of Europe. The region 
which lay behind Macedonia was not Bubject to the 
BomauB, nor yet even the northern slope of the Alpa ;only 
the inland region behind the south coast of Gaul had liccn 
ouuexed by Caesar to the empire. Looking to the position 
oiM-npied by the empire in gonoml, this state of tilings 
could not be allowed to continue ; the fact that the inert 
and unstable rule of the aristocracy bad been aupcrseded 
coiild not but tell witli jireeminent effect in tliis sphere of 
nction. Caesar had not charged the heirs of bis dictntorial 
power with the extension of Roman territory on the nortli 
Blope of the Alps mid on the right bank of the Rhine so 
«lirectly as with the conquest of Britain ; but in reality such 
nil enlargement of the bounds suggested itself far more 
naturally, and was more necessary, than the subduing of 
tbe transiuarine Celts, and we cau readily understand why 
Augustus took in hand the former and omitted tlie Istter. 
The task was divided into three gre^t sections — the oper- 
ations on the northern frontier of the Qraeco-Macedonian 
peniuaula, iu the rvgiou of the middle and lower Danube, 
iu Illyricum ; those on the northern frontier of Italy itself, 
in the region of the upper Danube, in Raetia and Noricum ; 
lastly, those on the right bank of the Rhine, in Germany. 
TLou;{h conducted for the moat part independently, the 
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QiUitaiy political measures in these regions b-vl yet an in- 
ward connection ; and, na they nil liod their origin from 
the free initiative o£ the Roman government, they can 
only be understood in their success or in their partial fail- 
ure, when they are looked at from n military and political 
point of view as a whole. We ßball. therefore, in our ac- 
count of thorn, follow tlie connection of [)Licc rather than 
the order of time ; tlio structure, of which they ore but 
parts, is better viewed in its intfiiiial compactness than ac- 
cording to the succession of the several buildings compoa- 
ingit 

The prelude to this great aggregat« of action was formed 
by the measures which Caesar the Yoiinger, so 
soon A3 he bad bis hands free in Italy and 
Spain, undeii^ok on the upper coasts of the 
Adnntic and in the inland region adjacent to them. In 
the hundred and 6fty years that had cLipspd since tlio 
founding of Aquileia, the Roman merchant had doubtless 
from that centre possessed himself more and more of ths 
tmSic ; yet tlie state, directly as such, had made little 
progress. Considerable trading settlements had been 
formed at the chief poria of the Dalmatian coast, and »lao, 
on the road leading from Aquileia into the valley of the 
Save, at Nauportus (Upper Laybach) ; Dahnotio, Bosnia, 
Istria, and Camiola were deemed Roman terrilorj-, and the 
region along the coast at least was actually subject ; but 
Üie founding of towns in a legal sense still remained to be 
done, quite as much as the sulKluiug of the inhospitubla 
inteiior. 

Here, however, another element hod to be taken into 
account. In the wai" between Caesar and Pompeius the 
native Dalmatians hud us decidedly taken j>art for the lat- 
ter 08 the Roman settlers there had taken the side of Cae. 
Bar ; even after the defeat of Pompeius at Pharsalus, and 
after the Pompeian fleet had been driven from the Ulyrian 
waters (iv, 519), the natives conliimod their resistance 
with energy and success. The brave and able Publiua 
Vatinins, whu had fonnerly token a very effective part in 
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Üiese coulUcta, was sent with a stroDg army to Illyricum, 
apparently iu the jenr before Caesar's death, niid that 
uii'rely aa the vanguard of the main army, with wliich the 
Pictator himself intended to follow in order to ovei-throw 
the Oacians, who just then were putting forth their rising 
power (iv, 352), and to regulate the stat« of aSairs in the 
whole domain of the Danube. The execution of this plüu 
was precluded by the daggers of the assassins. It was 
fortunat* that the DacianH did not on their part penetrate 
into Macedonia ; Yatinius himself fought against the Dal- 
matians unsuccessfully, and sustained severe losses. There- 
after, when the republicans took up armts in the East, the 
Blyrian army joined that of Brutus, and for a considerable 
time the Dalmatians remained free from attack. After the 
overthrow of the republicans, Antonius, to whom, in tho 
partition of the empire, Macedonia had fidlen, caused the 
insubordinate Dardani in the north-west and the Farthiui 
on the coast (eastward from Durazzo) to bo 
put to rout in the year 715, when tho celebrat- 
ed orator GaiuB Asiniua Pollio gained triumphal honours. 
In Ulyricum, which was under Caesar, nothing could bn 
done BO lung as the latter had to direct his whole power to 
the Sicilian war against Sextus Fompeius ; but after ita 
Hucceasful termination Caesar personally threw himself 
with rigour into this task. The small tribes fiom Doclei 
(Cemagora), aa for aa the lapydes (near Fiuine), were iu 
the first campaign (719) eitherbroughtback to 
subjection or now for the first time subdued. 
It was not a great war with pitched battles of not«, but tho 
mountain -conflicts with the brave and desperate tribes, and 
tho capture of tho strongholds fumiahed in part with 
Roman appliances of war, formed no easy task ; in none of 
hia wara did Caesar display to an equal extent his own en- 
ergy and personal valour. After tho toilsome subjugation 
of the territory of the lapydes, he marchetl in the very 
same year along the valley of tho Kulpa to the point Avhero 
it joins tho Save ; the strong place Siscia (Szisirak) situated 
at that point, the chief place of arms of the Pannoniaus. 
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Hgainst which the BomniiB hod never hitherto advanced 
with succeea, was now occupied Emd destined as a basis 
for the war against the Dacians, which Cnesar purposed 
neit to undertake. In the two following years 
(720, 721), the Dahnatiana, who hadforanum- 
ber of years been in arms against the Eonians, were forced 
\b submit after the fall of their fortress Promona {Promina, 
near Demis, above Sebenico). Still more important than 
these military succesBes was the work of peace, which was 
carried on about the same time, and which they were in- 
tended to secure. It was doubtless in these years that the 
posts along the Istrion and Dalmatian coast, so far as they 
lay within the field of Caesar's rule, Tergeste {Tiieate), 
Polu, lader (Zira), Salonne (near Spalato), Narona (at the 
mouth of the Narenta), as well as Emona (Laybach), 
beyond the Alps, on the route from Aquileia over the 
Julian Alps to tho Save, obtained, through the second 
Julian law, sonio of them town-walls, all of them town- 
rights, Tho places themselves had probably all been al- 
ready long in existence as Boman villages ; but it was at any 
rate of essential importance that they were now inserted on 
a tooting of equal privilege among the Italian muniripta. 
The Daeian war was intended to follow ; but the civil 
war stepped in before it a second time. It 
(o7tho DucUn summoned the ruler not to ülj-ricum, but to 
""■ tho Hist, and the heavinga of the great de- 

cisive struggle between Caesar and Antonius reached 
even to the distant region of tho Danube, The peo- 
ple of the Dacians, united and purified by king Bure- 
biata (Boerebiatos, iv, 353), now under king Cotiso, found 
itself courted by the two antagonists — Caesar was even 
accused of having sought the king's daughter in marriage, 
and having ofiTercd to him in turn tlie band of hia five- 
year-old daughter Julia. It is easy to understand how the 
Daeian should, in view of tho invasion planned by the 
father and ushered in by the eon with tlie fortification of 
Siscin, have attached himself to the side of Antonius ; and 
had he done what people iu fiome feared — had he, while 
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Citesar wna fightiug ia the East, peuetrnted from tlio north 
into defencolesa Italy ; or hnd Antouiua, in accordance with 
the propoaal of Ihe Daciaus, sought the deciaioa of the 
etrujigla not in Epirua but in Macedonia, nod drawn 
thither the DHcian bands to help him, the fortunes of the 
war niight perhaps have ended otherwise. Bnt neither 
the one nor the other took placo ; moreover, at that very 
time the Dacia« atate, created by the vigorous bund of 
Burobisto, again went to pieces; internal troubles, per- 
haps also the attacks from the north by the Germanic 
Bistamae and by the Sarmatian tribes that subsequently 
fiuvironcd Dacia on all sides, prevented the Dacians from 
interfering in the Eomuu civil war, in the deciaiou of 
which theii- future also was at stake. 

Immediately after that war was decided, Caesar set 
liimself to regulate the state of things on the lower 
D.iuubo. But, portly because the Daciana themselves were 
no longer so much to ba dreaded as formerly, partly be- 
cause Ciieaar now ruled no longer merely over lUjricuni, 
but over tho whole Oracco-Macedonian peninsula, the 
latter became the primary basis of the Roman operatioDs. 
Let us picture to ourselves the peoples, and the relations 
of the ruling powers, which Augustus found there. 

Macedooia bad been for centuries a Boman province. 

As such, it did not reach beyond Stobi to the 
JJj^""" north and the Rhodope mountains to tha 

east ; but tho raoga of Rome's power stretched 
far beyond the frontier proper of the country, although 
varying in compass and not fixed in point of form. AiJ- 
proximately tha Romans seem to have been the leading 
jiower at that time as far as tbe Haemiis (Balkan), wldla 
ilie region beyond the Balkan aa far aa the Danube had 
Iwen possibly trodden by Roman troops, but was by no 
uieiuis dependent on Rome.' Beyond the Rhodope mouu- 

' Dla It. SU, exprpsfily sajs thia aa to th« yetr 725: t^utc iiir sf •> 

Tttir' iroioar (i.e. w long aa Ihe Bastarnna «lUokad inly 

th» Tiiliklti— near Oelaut in Loner Moeaia, aiid the 

Danlikiii in Vppet Hoveia), aiilr s^lat wfäy/t» v^^i roii 'Pv^uJiwi ^y 
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tnina tho Thracian dynasts, who wem neigliboiirs to Moo»- 
(lonin, CBpecinUy those of the Oclrysians (it. 344), to wliom ] 
the greatest iwrtion of the south coast anil a part of Ihn ^ 
const of the Black Sea were subject, had been brought by 
the expeditioa fji Lucullus (iv. 55) under the Itomau pro- J 
tectomto ; while the inhabitant« of the more inland terri-J 
tories, especially the Bessi on the upper Maritza, were per- I 
haps called subjects, but were not so, and their incursion»^ 
iuto the settled territory as well as retaliatory eipeditio 
into theirs were of constant occuri-ence Thus, about the 
^ year 694, Augustus' own father, Gaius Octa^ 

vius. and in the year 711, during tho prepar- 
ations for the war against tlie triumrirs, 
Marcus Brutus had fought against them. Another Thra- 
<;ian tribe, the Dentheletao (in tho district of Sofia), hod, 
oven iu Cicero's time, on an incursion into Macedonia, m 
threatened to besiege its cnpitid Thessalonicn. With I 
the Bardani, the western iieighboure of the Tbraciana, ' 
a branch of the Dlyrian family, who inhabited southern 
Serria and the district of Prisrend, Curio, the predecessor 
in office of Lucullus, had fought successfully ; and teu 
years later Cicero's coileaguo in the consulate, Oaius An- ] 
tonius, uusuccesefully in the year C92. 
low the Dardanian territory, agaiTi, there v 
settled close to the Danube Thracian tribes, the once pow- ' 
erful but now reduced Triballi in the viUley of tho Oescus 1 
(in the region of Plewna), and farther on, along both banks ] 
of the Danube to its mouth, Dacious, or, as on the right 
bank of the riTer they were usually called by the old 
national name which was retained also by their Asiatio 
kinsmen, Myaians or Moesians, probably in Burebista's 
time a part of his kingdom, now once more split up into , 
diETerent principalities. But the most powerful people be- i 
tween the Balkan and the Danube at that time were tlia \ 
Basbtrnac. U'e have already on several occasions met ] 

xKxviiL 10 speaka, ara the ci 
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with this brave aud nuroeroua race, the eaatmost branch 
of the great Germauic family (ü. 343). Settled, Btrictly 
speaking, behind the Traneilanubian Dacians beyoud the 
inountaiiia whidi separate Trausylvnuia from Moldavia, at 
the months of the Dunube and in the wide region from 
these to the Dnieat^r, they were themselves outside of the 
Itoiaau sphere ; but from their I'auks especially hod both 
king Philip of Macedonia and king Mithridates of Poutus 
formed their armies, and in Uiia way the Bomans hod often 
ah'eady fought with them. Now they had crossed the 
Danube in great masses, and established themselves north 
of the Haemus ; in ho for as the Dacian war, as planned 
by C.iesar the father and then by the son, had doubtlesa 
for its object to gain the right hank of the lower Danube, 
it waa not Icsa directed agaiost them than against the 
L Moeaians on the right bank. Tlie Greek co.iat 
towns iu the barbarian land, Odeasua (near Varnai, Tomis, 
Istropolis, hard pressed by these movements of the nations 
aurgiug around them, wero here aa everywhere from the 
outset clients of the Romans. 

At the time of Caesar's dictatorship, when Burebista 
waa at the height of his power, the Daciana hail executed 
that feiirful devastating raid along the coast as far down 
AS ApoUonio, the traces of which were not yet obliterated 
after a century and a half. It may probably have been tliia 
invasion that at first induced Caesar tlie elder to undertake 
the Dadan war ; and after that the son now ruled also over 
Macedonia, he could not but feel himself under obligation 
to interfere here at once and with energy. The defeat which 
Cicero's colleaguo, Antonius, had sustained new Istrojwlia 
nt the bauds of the Bostamoe may l>e taken as a proof that 
Ihcso Greeks neetled once more tho aid of the Romans. 

In fact soon after the battle of Actium (725) Marcus 

LiciniuB Crassiis, the graiidsitn of him wlio 

*'D|iiB.uon oi had fallen at Carrhae, was sent by Cncsar to 

Cm™.''' Macedonia as governor, and charged now to 

carry out the oamimign that had twice been 

liinderod. Tho Bastaruae, who just then had invaded 
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TlirocG, eubmittcd withont rcBiBtance, iflien Croeaua hod 
them Bumnionetl to leave the Roman territory ; but their 
retreat was not eufficietit for tlie Eoman. He, on bis part, 
crossed ilie HoemuH,' at the confiuence of the Cibrus 
(Tzibritai) with the Daniiho, defeated the enemy, whose 
king, Dcldo, was left on the field of battle ; nncl, with the 
help of a, Dacian piioco odhering to tJic Bomnns, took 
prisoners all that had escaped from the battle and sought 
shelter in a neighbouring stronghold. Without offering 
further resistance the whole Mocsian territory submitted 
to Üie conqueror of the Baatamae. These returned nest 
year to nvengo the defeat wliiuh they had suffered ; but 
they once more succumbed, and, with them, such of the 
Mocaian tribes as had again taken up arms. Thus these 
enemies were once for al! expelled from tlio right bank 
of the Danube, and the latter was entirely subjected to the 
Itoman rule. At the same time the Thmciaus not hitherto 
subject were chastised, the national shrine of Dionysos 
waa taken from the Bessi, and the administration of it 
was entrusted to the princes of the Odrjsians, nho gener- 
ally from that time, under the protection of the Roman 
supreme power, exercised, or were aaeumed to exercise, 
supremacy over the Thracian ti-ibes south of the Hnemus. 
The Greek towns, moreover, on the coast of the Black 
Sea were placed under its protection, and the rest of the 
conquered territory was assigned to \ariou8 Taaaal-princes, 
on whom devolved accordingly, in the first instance, the 
protection of the frontier of the empire;' Bomo hod no 

' When DIo «ys |iL 23): -r))« Iryirutiiy naAoufiinii- irpwt"Oiifir«T» 
■ol ft rt," MkbISo ;vV3=X., the k 
lie Bordics, Uie modem SoH«, o 
Moefli&D oounlry- 

" Afler tbe c&mpiign of Cra<i6us tljo conqaercd land waa probKblj 
orgnniied Id biicIi a «a/ that the Mmsl treul to tlie Thraciui eiu- 
pirc, as Zippel hu shown (Tioni. tUsrieam, p. C4ill, and llie HeBtoni 
porlioD WM, juM like ThrHn, uslfined in 6e( to tlie Dntive priuceg, 
in plaoe of one of whom mvml hnvu come the ]>ntrfa-tni cirilatium 
Meaiae et TribtüUae [C. I. L. v. IKISi, «lio was «till acting under 
TlWriiu. Th« uauul UiumpKou llikl MonU wm U Drat eonbined 



iwn spoken vT, doDtilless, caa oiil^ 
n the upper OeacuB, the key to Ibe 
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legions of her own left for tliese distant regiona. Macedonia 
thereby became an inland prorince, vHch bad no fiu-thcr 
need of military administration. The goal, vhich had been 
contemplated in those plana of Daciim warfare, was attained. 
Certainly thia goal was merely a proTiaional one. But 
before Augnstus took in hand the definitive regnlution of 
the northern frontier he apphed himself to reorganise 
the provinces alrea<ly belonging to the empire ; moro than 
ten years elapsed over the arrangement of thing» in 
Spain, Qaul, Asia, and Syria. How, when what was need- 
ful in these quarters was done, he sot to work on hia com- 
prehensive task, we Lave now to tell. 

with lUyricum, r^ts only on thti circuniGUiiei) that In the ennine- 
raliun of th« provinoes «pportioned in the jaar 7S7 
between emperor and Eeaate in Dio, liii. 12 il !b not 
iikmed, «nd ao traa oontainad in " Dolioiilia." But tlils enumera- 
tion does not extend at all to the vossal-Etales vid the proonratoriai 
provinoes, and bo far all is in due keeping irith that asiitimplioii. 
On the utiier Unnd, weighty arguments tell against the iisasl con- 
ception, ilwl Moeaia buen originally a part of the province ot Jlly- 
rlcuui, It would bare retained this name; for on the division of a 
province the name was UBOoIly retained, and only a defining epithet 
added. Bat the appellation Illyrionm, which D!o donbtleas repro- 
duce Lc, was always in this connection restrieted to the upper 
(Dalmatia) and the lowei (Fannonia). Moreover, if Hoesia waa a 
purl of Illyricum, there was no room left for tb«t Prefect of Moesia 
and Triballia, or in other words for hia Icingly predecessor. Lastly, 
it is far from probable that in 727 a commuid of sucli 
extent and importance should have been entrusted 
to a single senatorial governor. On the other band, everything nd. 
mit« of easy explanation, If small olient-states arose in Uoeila after 
tlie war of CrosHUS ; these were as sncb from the ont«et under the 
emperor, and. as the senate did not take part in their BDoceisivu 
annexation and conversion into a governorship, this might easily 1m 
tinnoticed in the Annals. It was oompleted In or bu- 
fore the year 743, swelng Uiat the governor, L. Cil- 
pnmiu» Piflo then waging war against tlie Thraeions. to whom Dio 
(liv. 84] erroneously usslgris the provinoo of Pamphylia, can only 
Have hod «s his pruvinco I'annonia or Moesio, and, as at that timo 
Tibarins waa acting as legate in Pannonia, there Is left for liim 
only MoHHia In ß a.ii. there certüuly appears an imperial gov- 
•mor of Housia. 
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Italy, whicli boro sway over ÜiroQ continonts, was BtÜl, 
as wo have said, by no meiuis absolutely 
S'^^^ mafiter in her own house. The Alps, which 
sheltered hor on the north, were in all their 
extent, from one end to the other, filled with small and hut 
little civilised tribee of Dlyiian, Ilaetian, or Celtic nation- 
ality, whose territories in part bordered closely on those 
of the great towns of the Trauspadana — that of tho 
Tninipilini (Val Trompia) on the town of Brisia ; that of 
the Caniunni (Val Camooica above the Lago dTseo) on 
the town of Bergomum ; that of the Salasai (Val d'Aosta) 
on Eporedia (Ivrea) — and whose neighbourhood waa 
by no means wont to be peaeefol. Oftea enough con- 
quered and proclaimed at tho Capitol as vanquished, these 
tribes, in spite of the laurels of the men of note that 
tiiumphed over them, wei-e constantly plundering tho 
fai-mera and the merchants of upper Italy. The mischief 
was not to be checked in earnest until the government re- 
solved to cross the Alpine chain and bring its northern 
elope also under their power ; for beyond doubt numbers 
of these depredators wore constantly stronming over the 
mountains to piUage the rich adjoining country. In the 
dii'ectiou of Gaul also similar work had to be done ; the 
tribes in the upper valley of the Rhone (Valais and Vaud) 
had indeed been subdued by Caesar, but are also named 
among thoso that gave trouble to the generals of hia 
BOD. On the other side, the peaceful border district« of 

IOaul complained of the constant incursions of the Baeti. 
The numerous expeditions arranged by Augustus on ac- 
count of these evils do not admit, or require, historical 
recital ; they are not recorded in the triumphal Fasti and 
do not fall under that head, but they gave to Italy for the 
first time settled bfe in the north. We may 
mention the subjugation of the already named 
Camunni in 738 by the governor of Elyria, and that of 
certain Ligurian tribes in the region of Nice 
in 740, because they show how, even about 
the middle of the Augustan age, these insubordinate tribes 
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preaee«^ directly npon Italy. If the emperor subsequently, 
in the collectiTe report on hia imperifd atlimnietration, de- 
clared tliat yiolence had not been wrongfully employed by 
hun against any of these small tribes, this must be unrler- 
8t4>ocl to the effect that cessions. of territory and change of 
abode were demanded of them, and they resisted the de- 
mand ; only the petty ciintonol union formed under king 
CüttiuB of Segusio (Susa) submitted mlhout a struggle to 
the new arrangement. 

The southern elopes and the valleys of tbe Alps formed 
the arena of these convicts. Tbe establish- 
Wo^bSüT""' Dient of the Romans on the north slope of 
the mountains and in tbe adjoining country 
to the northward folloired in 739. The two step-sons of 
Augustus reckoned as belonging to the impe- 
rial house, Tiberius tbe subsequent emper- 
or, and his brother Drusus, were thereby introduced into 
the career of generalship for which they were destined ; 
very secure and very grateful were the laurels put before 
them in prospect. Drusus penetrated from Ituly up the 
valley of the jVuligo into the Eaetian mountains, and 
achieved here a first victory ; for the farther advance 
his brother, then governor of Oaul, lent him a helping 
baud from Helvetia ; on the lake of Constance itself tlio 
Roman triremes defeated tbe boats of tbe Viudehci ; on 
the emperor'a day, the 1st August 730, in tbe vicinity of 
the sources of the Danube, was fought the 
lost battle, whereby Baetia and ihe laud of 
the Vindelici — that is, the Tyrol, East Switzerland, and 
Bavaria — became thenceforth constituent parts of tbe 
Boman empire. Tbe emperor Augustus had gone iu 
person to Gaul to superintend the war and the organisa- 
tion of the new province. At the [»int where the Alps 
abut on the Gulf of Genoa, on tbe height above Monaco, 
B monument commanding a wide prospect of the Tyrrhene 
Sen, and not even yet wholly effiiced, was erected some 
yeora Inter by grateful Italy to the emperor Augustus, 
because under his government all the Alpine tribes from 
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tiie Cpper to the Lower sea — thß iuBcripUon enumernt«s 
forty-sis of tliem^had been brought undei- tlie power 
of the Romim people. It wns no more tban the simple 
trutli ; and this war was what war ought to be — the 
guardian anil the guarantee of peace. 
A taak more difficult iloubtlesa than that of the war 
^^ proper was the organisatloii of the new terri- 
BHiik. tory ; the more especially as considerations of 

internal pohcy exerted to some esteut a very 
disturbing inäuence on it. Since, as things stood, the 
preponderance of military power might not be located in 
Italy, the govemment hod to take care that the great mili- 
tary commands were removed as fai' as possible from ita 
immediate Ticinity ; indeed one of the motives that 
conduced to the occupation of Itaetia itself was the desire 
lo remove the command, which probably up to this tinio 
could not have been dispensed with in Upper Italy itself, 
definitively away from that region, aa was thereupon actu- 
ally done. It might most naturally have been expected 
that there would be created on the north slope of the 
Alps a great centre for the military posts indispensable 
in the newly acquired territory ; but a course the very 
op^TOsite of this was followed. Between Italy on the one 
hand, and the great commands on the Rliinc and Danul» 
on the other, there was drawn a girdle of small govei-nor- 
sLips, which were not merely all filled up by the empei-or, 
but were also filled up tlu^oughout with men not belonging 
to the senate. Italy and the province of southern Gaul 
were separated by the three smidl military distncts of the 
Maritime Alps ( department of the Alaritime Alps and the 
province of Cuneo ), the Cottian Aljis with Segudo 
( Snsa ) as its chief town, and probably the Oraian Alps 
(East Savoy), Among these the second, administered by 
the already named cantonal prince, Cottius, and his de- 
scendants for a time under the form of dieiitahip,' was of 



' Tbtt oOaiBl Utls ot Cottius hib not king, like lliat of liii fmtlior 
lUt "preEirlent of llio oanCunnl miinn i um. ti,l,it /jeirn- 
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inoBt tniportance, but they all possessed a certaiu military ' 
power, and were primarUy tleatined to maintain public 
safety ia the territory concemeil, and above all on tbe 
important imperial bigbwaya traversing it. The upper 
Talley of the Rboue again — tbat ia, tbe Valais, and tbo 
newly conquered Baetia — wereidaced under a commander 
of higher standing not in rank, butdoubtlcBs in power ; a 
corps, relatively Epeaking, considerable was here for the titae 
being indispensably requisite. In order, however, to pro- 
vide for its being diminished as far as possible, Raetia was 
in great measure depopulated by the removal of its inhab- 
itants. Tbe circuit was closed by tbe similarly organised 
IH'Oviuce of Noricura. embmeiug tbe largest part of what 
is now German Austria. Tliis wide and fei-tile region had 
Btibmitted without substantial resistance to tbe Roman I 
rule, probably in the form of a dependent principality ■ 
emerging in tbe first instance, but of its prince ere long 
ginng place to tbe imperial procurator, from whom, for 
that matter, he did not essentially differ. Some, at all 
events, of tbe Rheuisb and Danubian legions had their 
fixed quarters in the immediate neighbourhood, on tbe oue 
band of the Raetian frontier at Vindonissa, on tbe other 
of the Norican frontier at Poctovio, obvioualy to keep in 
«heck tbe adjoining province ; but in tbat intermediate 
region as little were there armies of tbe first rank with 
legions under senatorial generals, as there were senatorial 
gorernors. The distmst towards the coqwration govern- 
ing the state alongside of the emperor finds very forcible 
expression in this arrangement. 

Next to the protection of tbe peace of Italy the cliief 
aim of this organisation was to secure its comnmnicatioiw 
with the north, which were of not less urgent importance 

ftuin ), aa lia 19 naraad on the still standing aroh of Sum erected b/ 
lilm In buiiour uf Augustus iu the yuar T-IS-O. ßal 
llie posilioQ wan bHj''>iid dotibt huld for lite, >ud, 

under Tesorvatloo of th» ittperior'a right to ooiiGrm it, olsa beredJ' 

U117 ; *a fur therefore the uulon wu oertoiuly a prinaipalit;-, u it ii 

nsuall}- EU teriii«d. 
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for tiaffic tlian in a military point of view. With special 
energy Augustus took ap this task ; and he 
DDininüiB doubtless deserred that hia name should stUl 
^"^ hve at the present day ia tboso of Aostu and 

Angsburg, perhaps also in that of the Julian Alpn. The 
old cooat-road, which Augustua partly renewed, partly 
constructed, from the Ligurian coast through Gaul and 
Spain to the Atlantic Ocean, can only have aerred purposes 
of traffic. The road also over the Cottian Alps, already 
opened np by Fonipeius (iv. 41), was finished under Au- 
gustus by the already mentioned prince of Susa, and 
naiQed after him ; in like manner a trading route, it con- 
nects Italy, by way of Turin aud Suan, with the commer- 
cial capital of south Gaul, Arelatc, But the military lino 
proper — the direct connection between Italy and the 
cnmpH on the Bhine — led through the valley of tho Dora 
Baltca from Italy partly to Lyons the capital of Gaul, 
partly to the Rhine. While the republic had confined it- 
self to bringing into its power the entrance of that valley 
by founding Spoi'edia (Ivrea), Augustus possessoti himself 
of it entirely by not merely subjugating its inbabitanta 
— the still restless Solaest. with whom he had already 
fought during the Dalmatian war — but extirpating them 
outright ; 30,000 of them, including 8,000 fighting men, 
were sold imder the hammer into (davery in tho market- 
place of EporeUia. and the purchaaers were bound not 
to grant freedom to any of them within twenty years. 
The camp itself, from which hia general Varro Murena 
had achieved their final defeat in 729, became 
the fortress, which, occupied by 3,000 settlers 
taken from the imperial guard, was to secure the com- 
munications — tho town Augusta PraetonEi, tho modem 
Aosta, whose walls and gates then erected are still stand- 
ing. It comuiiuided subsequently two Alpine routes, as 
well that which led over the Graian Alps, or Little St. 
Beiiiai\i, along the upper Isf-re and the Bhone to Lyons, 
aa tliat which ran over the Poeniue Alps, the Great St. 
Bernard, to the valley of tho Rhone and to the Lake of 
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Geneva, and thence into the valleya of the Aar mid tbo 
Bbiue. But it was for the first of these roada that tho 
town was designed, as it originally had only gates lending 
east and west ; nor could this be otherwise, for the for- 
tress WOB built ten years before the occupation of Raetia ; 
in those years, moreover, the later organisation of tho 
camps on the Rhine was not yet in existence, and the di- 
rect connection between the capitals of Italy and Gaul was 
altogether of the foremost importance. In the direction 
of tho Danube we have already mentioned tho laying out 
of Emona on the upper Save, on the old trade-road fi'om 
Aquileia over tho Julian Alps into the Pannonian terri- 
tory. This road was at the same time tiie chief artery 
for tho military communication of Italy with the region 
of the Danube. lastly, with the conquest of Boetin was 
connected tho opening of tho route ^hich led from tho 
last Italian town Tridentum (Trent), up the Adige valley 
to tlie newly established Aufjusta in the land of the Vin- 
delici, the modem Augsburg, and onward to the upper 
Danube. Subsequently, when the son of tho general who 
had first opened up this region came to reign, this road 
receirod the name of the Claudian highway.' It fur- 
nished the means of connection, indispensable from a mil- 
itary point of view, between Itaetia and Italy ; but in o 
Bequence of the comparatively small importance of the 

' We know this rodd only in tho slupo wliloh tha «nporot CUu- 
dlua, Üie Bon of lbs constractor, gavu to it; originftllj, of aoiir» 
cuinol liave Iwen called via Ctintrliiit bot onlj ria Av0i*l/i, and we 
caulianlly regard &« tu tutminus in Italy A) tin nm, inlUenuighbiiai 
liood of the modern Venice, sine«, uud«r Auguslua, all the Impurial 
roads still led lo Rome. Tliat the road ran through the Dpper 
Adlge Talley is shown by thu mlleatone found at Meroii (C /. />. v 
8003); IbAt it ted to the Duinhe, is altegted ; the conneclion of the 
nukiug of this road with tlm founding of AngoEta Viudollcum, 
though thia was at Ilrst only a market-villaga (forum), is mon? than 
prubahle (C. I. L, iU. p. Til) -. in what «ay Aogsbui^ and tha 1 
nbe were reached from Meran we do not know. Subscii|uently lUo 
mod was reotlfled, bu as to leave the Adig« at Bautteii, und (u tvaJ 
up the Eisach valley uvhf ths Bienuer to Augshnrif. 
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1 consequence of Üie 
er had the same iin- 



Roetian array, and doubtless also i 
more difBcult communication, it ne' 
ptirtance as the route of Aosta. 

The Alpine passes and the north slope of the Alps were 
thus iu secure poeseesion of the Romans. Beyond the 
A]p8 there stretched to tho east of the Rhine the land of 
the Germans ; to the south of tho Dtinube that of (be 
F&nnoDians and the Moesiana Here, too, soon after the 
occui>atioD of Baetia, tlie offensive was taken, and ueailj 
conteniporaneoHslj in both directions. Let ua look first 
at whnt occurred on the Danube. 

The Danubian region, to all appearance up to 727 ad- 
ministered along with Upper Italy, became 
EriwUm o( then, on tho reorganisation of the empire, an 

yricoro. independent administrative district, Elyricum, 

under a governor of its own. It consisted of Dalmatin, 
with the country behind it, as far as the Drin — while the 
coast farther to the south had for long belonged to the 
province of Macedonia^and of the Roman possessions iu 
the land of the Pannonians on the Save. The region be- 
tween the Haemus and the Danube ns far as tho Black Sea, 
which Crassus had shortly before brought into dependence 
on the empire, as well as Noricum and Itaetia, stood in a 
relation of clicntahip to Rome, and so did not belong as 
such to this province, but withal were primarily dependent 
on the governor of Dlyricum. Thrace, north of the Hae- 
mus, still by no means pacified, fell, from a military point 
of view, to the same district It was n continued eflect of 
the original organisation, and one nhich subsieted down 
to a late period, that the whole region of the Danube from 
Raetia to Moesia was comprehended as a customs-district 
under the name DljTicum in the wider sense. Legions 
were stationed only in Dlyricum proper, iu the other dis- 
tricts there were probably no imperial troops at all, or at 
the utmost small detachments ; the chief command wag 
held by the proconsul of tlte new province coming from 
Iho senate ; while the soldiers and officers were, as a mat- 
ter of course, imperial. It attest« the serious character of 
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^^1 tbe oETensive beginniu^ nftcr the conquest of Baelio, Uiat 
^^1 in the first instance the coruler Agripp;) took over the 
^^H commonil in the region of thu Danube, to whom the pro- 
^^H consul of Dlyricum bod to become de iure eubonlinate ; 
^^H and then, when Agnppa's Buddea death in tho 

^^V Bpriug of 742 bi'oko down this Combi n.iti od, 

^^^ Dlyricum in the following year passed into imperial od- 

miniBtrfltioQ, and the imperial generals obtained tho chief 
commanda in it Soon three military centres were here 
formed, wliich thereupon brought about the ndminlBtra- 
tive divisbu of the Donubion re^on into threo parts. The 
amtdl principalities in the territory conquered bj' Crassua 
gave place to the jirovince of Moe»a, tho governor of which 
hencefortli, in what la now Scn'ia and Bulgaria, guarded 
the frontier against the Dncians and Bostamoc. In what 
had hitherto been the province of Illyricum, a part of the 
l^Ionftries was posted on tho Kerka and the Celtinu, to 
keep in check tho etlll troublesome Dalmatiana. Tho chief 
force was stationed in Pannonia, on what was then tho 
boundary of the empire, the Savo. This distribution of 
the legions and organisation of the provinces cannot be 
fixed with chronological precision ; probably the Berioua 
wars which were waged simultaneously against the Pau- 
Doiiians and tho Thracians, of which we have immediately 
to speak, led in the fii-st instance to tho institntion of the 
governorship of Moesia, and it was not till some lime later 
that the Dalmatian legions and those on the Save obtained 
conun anders- in-chief of their own. 

As the expeditions against the Fannouians and tlie Ger- 
rifitpuiiKN mans were, as it were, a repetition of the 
Biuiwudt Itoetian campaign on a more extended scale, 
flo the leaders, who were put at their head 
witli the title of imperial legates, were thf same — once 
more the two princes of the imperial house, Tiberius, who, 
in the place of Agrippa, took up tho command in Dlyii- 
cum, and Dmsus. who went to tho Rhine, both now n^i 
longer inexpwienced youths, but men in the prime of their 
years, and well fitl*d to take lu hand severe work. 
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Immecliai« pretexts for the wftginß of war in the region 
of the Danabe were not wanting. Marauders from Pan- 
nonia, and even from the peaceful Noricum, ciuried pillaga 
in the year 738 as far aa Istria, Two yenra 
Uierctifter tbe Dlyrinn provincials took up amia 
ogünst their mastcra, and, although they returueil to obe- 
dience without offcriug opposition when Agrippn took over 
the command in the autumn of 741, yet imme- 
diately after bia deatli the disturbancea are 
alleged to have begun afresh. We cannot eoy how far 
these Boman accounts correspond to the truth ; certainly 
the puahing forward of the Koman frontier, required by 
the general jMhtical situation, foi-med the real motive and 
mm of the war. Aa to the three campaigns of 
Tiberius in Pannonia from 742 fo 744 wo are 
very imperfectly informed. Their result was stated by 
the government as the establishment of the Danube as the 
boundary for the province of Ulyrioum. That this river 
was thenceforth looked upon in it^ whole courae aa the 
boundary of Boman territory, is doubUeBs correct ; but a 
Bubjugation in the proper sense, or even an occupation, of 
the whole of this wide domain by do mcana took place at 
that time. The chief resistance to Tiberiuswaa offered by 
the tribes already at an earlier date declared Roman, es- 
pecially by the OaUnntians ; among those first effectively 
snbdued at that lime, the moat noted was that of the Pan- 
nonion Erouci on the lower Save. The Uoman armies, 
during these campaigns, hardly ever crossed the Ihavc, 
and did not in any case transfer their standing camp to 
the Danube. The region between the Save and Drara 
was at all events occupied, and the headqiuirtora of the 
Ulyrion northern army wtre transferred from Stscia on the 
Save to Poetovio (Pettau) on the middle Diuiul«, while 
in the Noricnn region recently occupied the Boman garri- 
eona reached aa far as the Dauulie at Camuntum (Petronell, 
noor Vienna), at tluit time the last Noncaii town towanis 
the casL The wide and vast region between the Drave 
nod tho Danube, which now forma western Hungary, was 
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to all apesmnce at that time not even militarily occupied. 
Tbis woa in keeping n-itli the whole plan of the ofTeusive 
operatious that were be^a ; the object sought was to be 
in touch with the Gallic army, and for the new imperial 
frontier in the north-oast the natural base was not Buda, 
but Vienna. 
Complementary in some measure to this Panitonian ex- 
pedition of Tiberius was that which was simul- 
^^J**" "* "' taneoualy undertaken against the Thracians by 
LuciuB Piao, perhaps the first governor that 
Moeaia had of its own- The two great neighbouring no- 
tions, the Elyrians and tlio Thraciana, of nhom we shall 
treat more fuUy in a subsequent chapter, stood alike at 
that time in need of subjugation. The tribes of inland 
Thrace showed themselves still more obstinate than the 
Slyrians, and far from suhordinate to the kings set over 
them by Rome ; in 738 a Roman army had to 
advance thither and come to the help of the 
prinoea against the Besei. If wo had more exact ac- 
counts of the oonflicts waged in the one quaiter as in the 
other in the years 741 to 743, the contem- 
porary action of the TImioiana and Elyriana 
tvotdd perhaps appear as concerted. Certain it is that 
the mass of the Tlu^cian tribes south of the Hacmus and 
presumably also those eettled in Moesia took part in this 
national war, and that the resistance of the Thracians was 
not less obstinate tliim that of the Dlyrians. It was for 
them nt the same time a religious war ; the shrine of 
Dionysos,' taken from the Bessi and assigned to the Odiy- 
sian princes well disposed to Home, was not forgotten ; a 
1 Tbe loualitj "in nbkb Üia Bessi hoaonr tlie god Diou;sai," 
«lid whicU CVaasua took from [hem and gave lo the Odrysiana (Dio, 
II. Sß), j« certainly tlie aome Liberi patrü luciu, ia which Aleianilvr 
ncrLBeed, and the father of Augustna, e«m ptr tetrebi Tliraruie ex- 
trritam dntrret, aaked the oracle re»peotitighis»on(Snelonla8,-1Uf. 
H), and which Ilerodotus already mentions < iL III; eompw Enrlp- 
idM. lUe. 12ti7) an an orauuln shriue placed under the protection 
of tlia Beasi. Cerlalal; it ia to be aonglit norlbwarde of Rhodoiie ; 
It hw not jvi been discoveriid. 
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priest of this Dionysos stood nt the head of the insurreo- 
tion, and it was directed in the first instance against those 
Oilrj-aifiu princes. One of them was taken and put to 
death, the other was driven away; the insurgents, in part 
armed and disciplined after the Roman model, were vic- 
tors in the first engagement over Piso, and penetrated as 
hr as Macedonia and into tlie Thracian Chersonese ; fears 
WM« entertained for Asia. Ultimately, however, Eoman 
disciphne gained the superiority over these hraTc oppo- 
nenlij ; in Revenil campaigns Piso mastered the reeietance, 
and the command of Mocsia, instituted either already on 
this occasion or soon afterwards on " the Thraeian shore," 
broke up the connection of the Daeo-Thracian peoples, by 
separating the tribes on the left bank of the Danube and 
their kinsmen south of the Haemus from each other, and 
pennanently secnr^d tha Itoman rule in the region of the 
lower Danube. 

The Germans still more than the Paunonians and the 
Thraciana gave the Romans occasion to feel 
ommn.. that the existing state of things could not 

permanently continue. The boundary of tha 
empire since Caesar's time had been the Rhine from tha 
lake of Constance to its mouth (iv. 2119). It was not a 
demarcation of peoples, for already of old in the north-east 
of Gaul the Celts had on various occasions mingled with 
Germans, the Treveri and Nervii would nt least gladly 
have been Germans (iv. 283), and on the middle Rhine 
Caesar himself had provided settlements for the remnant 
of the hosts of Ariovistns — Tribod (in Alsace) Xemetes 
(about Spires), Viingiones (about Worms). Those Ger- 
mans on the left of the Bhine indeed adhered more fii-mly 
to the Roman rule than the Celtic cantons, and it was 
not they that opened the gates of Gaul to their country- 
men on the right bank. But these, long accustomed to 
predatory raids over the river and by no means forgetting 
the half successful attemptson several occasions to settle 
there, cams unbidden. The only Germanic tribe beyond 
the Rhino, which already in Caesar's time had Bepamt- 
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ed from their eountrjinen nnd placed themselTes imder 
Roman protection, the tJbii, had to give way before the 
liatred of their exasperated kinsmen and to seek protection 
and new abodes on the Roman bank {7IG) ; 
Agrippo, oJthongh personally present in Gaul, 
hod not been able, amidst the pressure of the Sicilian war 
then impending, to help them otherwise, and had crossed 
the Bhiiio merely to eiTect their transference. From tlüfl 
Bettlement of theirs our Cologne subsequenUy grew np. 
Not merely were the Eomans trading on the 
right bauk of the Rhine subjected to Tarioua 
injuries by the Germans, so that even in 729 
an advance over the Rhine was executed, and Agrippa in 
734 hail to espcl from Gaul Germanic hordes 
that had come thither from the Rhine ; but 
in 738 the further bauk was aiTected by a more general 
movement, which terminated in an invasion on a great 
Bcale. The Sugambri on the Ruhr took the lead, and 
with them their neighbours the TJsipes on the north in 
the valley of the Lippe, and the Tencteri on the south ; 
they attacked the Roman traders sojourning among them 
and nailed them to the cross, then crossed the Rhine, pil- 
laged the Gallio cantons far and wide, and, 
L^""* when the governor of Germany sent the 

legate Mnrcus LoUius with the fifth legion 
against them, they first cut off its cavalry and then put 
the legion itself to disgracefid flight, on which occa- 
sion even its eagle fell into their hands. After all this 
tbey returned unassailcd to their homes. This luiscaiw 
ringe of the Roman army, though not of importance in it- 
self, was not to be dcspifiod in presence of the Germanio 
movement and even of the troublesome feeUng in Gaul ; 
Augustus himself went to the province attacked, and this 
occurrence may possibly have been the immediate occasion 
for the adoption of that great movement of offence, 
which, beginning with the Raetian war in 739, 
led on to the campaigua of Tiberius in Dlyri- 
cum and of Dmsus in Qemuuiy. 
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Nero Claudius Drusus, born in 716 by Livin in the 
house of her new husband, atterwarda Augus- 
tus, and loved and treated by the latter like a 
p™"*""* son— evil tongues said, as his son — the very 
image of manly beauty aud of winning graco 
in coDTerse, a brave soldier and im able general, a pro- 
nounced panegjTist, moi-eover, of the old republican 
system, and in evei'y ixispoct the most popular prince of 
the imperial house, took up, on the return of Augustus to 
Italy (741), the administration of Gaul and the chief com- 
mand against the Germans, whose suhjuga- 
liou was now contemplated in earnest. We 
have no adequate means of knowing either the strength 
o{ the army then stationed on the Rhine, or how matters 
stood with the Germans; this much only is clear that the 
latter were not in a position suitably to meet the compact 
attack. 

The region of the Neckar formerly poaaessed by the 
Helvetii (üL 211), then for long a debatable border-land 
between them and the Germans, lay desolate and domi- 
nated on the one side by the recently subdued district 
of the Vindelici, on the other side by the Germans friendly 
to Borne about Straaaburg, Spires, and Worms. Farther 
nortliward, in the region of the upper Main, were settled 
the Marcomani, perhaps the most powerful of the Suebian 
tribes, but from of old at enmity with the Germans of the 
middle Ehiue, Northward of the Wain followed fii-at in 
the Taunus the Chatti, farther down the lUiine the already 
named Tencteri, Sugambri, and Uaipes ; behind then» the 
powerful Cherusci on the Weser, besides a number of 
tribes of secondary rank. As it was these tribes on the 
middle Rhine, with the Sugambri at theij- head, that had 
carried out that attack on Roman Gaul, the retaliatoi'y 
expedition of Druaua was directed mainly against them, 
and they too combined for joint resistance to Druaus 
and for the institution of a national army to be formed 
from the contingents of all these cantons. The Frisian 
tribes, howeTer, on the coast of tho North Sea did nob 
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1 their peculiar iso- 



join tbo moTemont, but persevered i 
lation. 

It was the Germans who assumed Uie offensive. The 
Sugamltri and their allies again seized all the Romans 
whom tbcj could Lay hold of on their bank, and nailed to 
the croaa the centurions among them, twenty in number. 
The allied tribes resolved once more to invade Oaul, nud 
even divided the siioil beforehand — the Sugambri were to 
obtain the people, the Chemsci the hoi-aes, the Suehiau 
tiibes the gold and silver. So tliey attempted iu the be- 
ginning of 742 again to croaa the Rhino, and 
hoped for the support of the Germans on the 
left bank of the river, and even for an inaurrection of the 
Galhc cantons just at that time excited by the unvponted 
matter of tlie census. But the young general took Lis 
measures tvell ; ho nipped the movement in the Bomaa 
territory before it was well set «going, drove back the in- 
vaders even as they were crossing the river, and Uieu 
crossed the stream on liis own part, in order to lay waste 
the l«rrifory of the TJsipes and Sugambri, This was a 
repulse for the time ; the plan of the war proper, designed 
on a grander scale, slarted from tbo acquisition of tho 
North Sea coast and of tho mouths of tho Ems and tho 
Elbe. The numerous and valiant tribe of the Batavi in 
the delta of the Ehine had been incoriioratad^to all ap- 
pearance, at that time and by amicable concert — in thn 
Roman empire ; with its help a communication by water 
was established from the Rhine to the Zuyder See, and 
from tho latter to tho North Sea, which opened up for tho 
Rhine-fleet a safer and shorter way to tho mouths of tho 
Ems and Elbe. The Frisians on the north coast followed 
tho example of tho Batavi and likewise submitted to tho 
foreign rule. It was doubtless still more the moderate 
policy than the military preponderance of the Romans, 
which paved the way for them hero ; these tribes remained 
almost wholly exempt from tribute, and were drawn upon 
for war-service in n way which did not alarm, but allured 
Uiem. From this basis tho expeditioa proceeded along 
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the oonet c( t?ie North Sea ; in tlio open eea'the ittland of 
Burcbania (pprbaps Borchum off East Fricalanrl) Wii8 taken 
bj assault ; on tbe Ems Uio fleet of boats of tbo Bracleri 
WB8 vanquished by the Roman fleet ; DnisuB rcAched as 
fiir as tho Cüiiiud at tho month of the Weser. The fleet 
indeed on its rotam homewards encoonterod dangerous 
and imknovm shallows, and, but for tho Frisians aflbrdiuf; 
a safe escort to the sbipwrcdved amtj, it 'would have been 
in n rery critical position. Nevertheless, by this first 
campaign tho coast from the mouth of the Rltino to that 
of tho Weser had been gained for Rome, 
After the coast was Ihas acquired, the subjugation o[ 
the interior began in Ihe nest year (743). It 
was materially facilitated by the tlissensions 
among the Germans of the middle Rhine. For the attack 
on Oaul attempted in the prerions year the Chatti had 
not fumisLsd the promised contingent ; in natural, but 
still far from politic, anger tho Sugambri had suddenly 
nssaÜed the land of the Chatti with all their force, and so 
their own territory as well as that of their nest neigh- 
bours on tho Rbiue was occupied without dUSculty by the 
Romana The Chatti thereujwm submitted to the enemies 
of their enemies without reaiütance ; novertheless, they 
were directed to evacuate the bank of the Rhine and to 
occnpy instead of it that district which the Sugambri had 
hitherto possessecl. Not less did the powerful Oherusci 
farther inland on the middle Weser snccumb. The Chaue! 
settled on the lower stream were now assailed by land as 
they had been before by sea ; and thus the whole territory 
between tho Rhine and Weser was taken posHcssion of, at 
leost at the places of decisive military importance. The 
return was certainly, just as in the previous year, on the 
point of being almost fatal ; at Arbalo (site unknown) the 
Romans foun<1 themselves surrounded on all sides in a 
narrow defile by tho Germans aiid dejirived of their com- 
mtmications ; but the firm discipUne of the legions, and the 
aiTOgant confidence of sucw^ss wjlhal on the part of the 
Germans, changed tho tbroatened defeat into n brilliant 
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viiitory,' In the next year (744) tbo Chatti revolted, iii- 
digimnt. at tLo loss of their old beauliful 
home ; but naw llicy foi' Ibeir part remainCLl 
nlone, and wore, after an obstinate reaistnnce, and not 
>vitliout considerable loss, eubdiied by the Bomous (745). 
Tile Mnrcomaui ou the iipijer Main, wbo after 
Ibe occupation of the territory of the Chntti 
were nest exposed to tbe attack, gave way before it, and 
l-etired into tbe land of the Boil, tho modem Bobemin, 
without interfering from tbia point, where they were re- 
moved beyond tbe immediate sphere of the Roman power, 
iu the oonfUcts on tbe Rhino. In tho whole region between 
the Rhine and Weser tbe war was at an end. Drusua tvaa 
able in 745 to sot foot on the right bank of 
tho Weser in the canton of the Cberusci, and 
to advance thence (o tho Eibo, which he did not cross, and 
presumably was iiistmc^Led not to do so. Sevend severe 
combats took place ; successful resistance wn i 
lUHJH^"* nowhere ofTorod, Eut on the retum-marcb, 

which led apparently up tbe Suale and thenoo 
to the Weser, a severe blow befell tbe Romans, not 
through tho enemy but through an incalculable misfor- 
tune. Tbe general fell with bis horse and broke his thigh- 
bone; after thirty days of suffering he espii-ed in the dis- 
tant laud between the Saale and Wcser,' which had never 
I That Iho btttlB at Arbalo (Plin. ff.iC. x\. 17, 551 belongs to tlda 
7GU, Is nbown bj Obseqnens, 73, and so tlie nwmtivo ia Dio, lir. 
VIS, appUus to it. 

> Tlial tbH full at Druaiis look plue in the region □( the 
&Mle we m«j be alloweil lo infer from Strabo, vii. 1, 3, p, 201, 
nltbcmgh be onl; bkj'ii thai lie periahed on the mftroh butween Salu 
and IUlIoc, and tlie iduntiScation of the Salan with the SiulI« resta 
toU-ljr ou the rvHvm bianco of name, From the Eoene of the miBliup 
h« «IIB then Irausporled m lar u the aummer oftmp (Senew, Cons. 
u4 Marciiaa 8: ijrwu iSuTn tumlitnu a«grum «urn Mnenttione et piiee 
mulua jtrompjmitibii» n«e aptirra qtiod erpadifbal avdentffnu), and iu 
that camp be died (Sneton., OUvml. \). This camp laj in lb« heart 
ot Ihd liarbariMi Und (Valerias HkX. v. 5, Z) and doI very far from 
tha hMtlofleld o( Varui (TncituB, Ann. SI, 7, vrlioru the rtlut am 
IttMio libi is corluinlj lo be referred t« th« plaoo where ha dledli 
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before been trodden by a Boman army, in tlie arms ot 
Ills brother who haJ liivstened tliither from Bome, in the 
thirtieth year of Ids age nud m the full conaeiouaneas of 
hia vigour nud of liia successcB, long and deeply lameuted 
by hia adherents nuJ the whole people — perhaps to be 
proDOUUced fortunate, because the goda grtiuted to him to 
depart froni life young, and to escape the disilluaioua nud 
embitteriaeuts which tell moat iraiutully on those highest 
in station, while hia brilliant and heroic figuro coutinuea 
still to live in the remembrnuco of the world. 

In the course ot things, aa a whole, the death of the 
contiDusmapf ^^^^ general made— aa might be expected — no 
»"•"""J' change. TTia brother Tiberius arrived early 
enough not merely to close his eyes, but also 
with his firm hand to bring the Eirmy back and to carry on 
the conqueet of Germany. He commanded there during 
the two following yeara ( 746, 747 ), in tho 
couj-ao of which there were no conflicts on » 
larger scale, but tho Boman txoops showed themselves far 
and wide between the Bhine and Elbe, and when Tibe- 
rius made the demand that all the eouutriea should for- 
mally acknowledge the Boman rule, and at the same 
time declared tliat he could only accept that acknowledg- 
ment from all the cantons simultaneously, they complied 
without exception ; last of nil the Sugambri, for whom 
indeed there waa no real peace. What progreaa in a luili- 
tary point of view had been made, is shown by the expedi- 
tion, falling a little later, of Ludua Domitiua Ahenobarbua. 

we mny bo allowed to saek it f il the region of the Weser. Tlie dead 
lindy was then ouiircjed to the wiiitcrcamp (Dio, Iv. 2} and thum 
burnt ; tlilg spot niu regarded, aacurding to Boiiiui uenge, also aa 
Ilie place ot biuial, allhoiigh the depositing o( the aabes took place 
in Rome, and to this is to be referred the hunoriiri-a» lumului with 
the annual oliaeqiiiea (Sneton, I. e.), Prohnbty we have to geek for 
thi« place at Vetera. When a later author (EutropluB, vii. 13) gpeaka 
of tils nMnumcnlum of Drasus at Menli, this ii doubtless not the 
tomb, but the elaewhora mentioned Tropauum (Flome, ii. 30 ; 
M'treoiiuinonim »poliü et imof/tüöut gvtndam tditum turitvltnn in 
trepatt modum neohiU), 
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The latter was able, as giavemor of lUjriouiu, proliably 
from Vindelicia as a basis, to assign to a restleas horde o[ 
Horinunduri ecttlementa in the land of tho Marcomaui 
iteelf; ancl on this expedition ho reached as for as, 
and beyond, the upper Elbe, vrithout meeting with reaiat- 
ance.' Tho Marcomani in Bohemia were completely iso- 
kted, and the rest of Germany betwoeu the Bhine and 
Elbe was a Boman province — though atill by no means 
reduced to tranquillity. 

Of the military-political Organisation of Germany, aa at 

that time planned, we have but a very impcr- 
j foot knowledge, because, on tho one hand, 

thore L3 an utter wont of accurate iuformaüon 
OS to the arrangements made in earlier times to protect 
the OaUic eastern frontier, and, on the other hand, those 
made by the two brothers were in great part destroyed 
by the subsequent development of affairs. There was no 
attempt to move the Boman frontier-guard away from the 
Rhino ; to this matters might perhaps come, but they had 
not yet ilono sa Just o& was tlio case in Illyricum at that 
time witli tho Danubo, the Elbe was doubtless the political 
boundary of the empire, but the Bhioo was the line of 
frontter^efence, and from the camps on the Bhine the cou- 
nectiona in rear ran to the great towns of Gaul and to itö 
porta,' The great headquarters during these campaigns 

' What W8 learn from Dio, Iv. 10, panlf oonflrmed by Toaitus, 
Ann. Iv. 44, oannot be apprehended otUorwUe. Norioom andBoe- 
tia maat Iibts boen put nnd^r thia goveruor aa an excepUoDal mcAS- 
ura. or the coutbo of operations induced Lim to pass beyond tlia 
liToit ol hiBeuremoraliip. The assumptiou thai ho mixclied llirough 
Uohomia itself, which «oald involvH still greater difficulties, is not 
rHiinircd by the nurative. 

* To a connectian In rear of tlie ctunp ou Ibe Rhino «ith tho port 
at Bonlagiie vo might perhaps tuke the much difpiil^d nolice of 
Ploms, II, 30, to refer ; Bonnam (or Jhrmam) tl Ofuoriaeuvt ponlt- 
but iuTitü fUtinOiutquf ßrmanil, witli which Is lu be carapared tho 
mi-ntion bj the um« »nthor of forts on the Moaa. Bonn may re»- 
■ODalily have been at thnt time the Btation of tlm BliiDe-fieet; Bou- 
loffa« »u tn later UmeaelillaQeal-itation. DrususmiglilnellhUTO 
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wns wlint woa nfterwarLls named the " Old Cnmp," Cfistra 
Tetfira ( Birlen near Xanton ), Uie first considemble beiglit 
beloiT Bonn on the left bnnk of the Rhine, trom a luiliLitj 
poiat of yiew oorrespoading nearly to the modem Weael on 
the right, Thia place, occupied perhaps since the begin- 
ning of the Roman rule on the Ehine, had been instituted 
by Augustus 09 a stronghold for curbing Germany ; and, if 
the fortroBa was at nil times tlio bnsia for Uie Roman defeu- 
Bira on the left bonk of (.be Rhine, it was not less well uhosou 
for the invasion of tho right, eitnated, as it was, opposite to 
the mouth of tlio Lippo which was navigable for up, and 
connected with the right bank by a strong bridge. The 
counterpart to this "Old Camp," at the mouth of the 
Lippe was probably formed by that at the mouth of the 
Main, Mogontiacum, the modem Mentz, to all appearauce 
a creation of Drusus ; at least the already mentioned ces- 
uona of territory imposed on the Chatti, oa well ob tho con- 
structious in the Taunu!?, to be mentioned farther on, show 
that Dmsua clearly perceived the military importance of 
the line of the Main, and thus also that of its key on the 
left bank of the Rhine. If the legionaiy camp on the Aar 
waa, as it would seem, instituted to keep the Racti and 
Tindelici to their obedience {p, 21), it may be presumed to 
have been laid out about thia time; but then it hod merely 
an outward connection with the GoUico-German militaiy 
arrangements. Tho logiouary camp at Strassbm-g hardly 
reaches back to bo eai-ly a time. The line from Mcntz to 
Wesel formed the basis of the Roman military dispositions. 
That OruBUS and Tiberius had — apart from the Narbonese 
province which was then no longer imperial — the gover- 
norship of all Gaul as well as the command of oU tho 
Rhenish legions, is an ascertained point ; apart fixjm these 
princes, the civil administration of Gaul may at that time 
perhaps have been separated from the command of tlio 

ocoiuicn to nuke the shortest nnd safent l«ud-raiito tclweea tlie Iwu 
»tMionsfortho Heal »Tail able (or trnnaporl, though tha writer, prolut- 
bl; bant OS atrikiog effect, awakens bjr ti!s point(^d mode of expre»- 
tioD conceptions whioh cannot be in that form currcet. 
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troops on the Rhine, bat scarcely was the latter thua early 
divideJ iiito tvraco-orilinatecommimdB.' 

Correlative to these military arrangeroenta on tho lelt 
^^ bimk of the Bhiue were those adopted on the 

til« right i-i>k righL In tho first place the Eoninus took poa- 
seaeioa of tlie right bank itself. This step 
nffected above all tho Siignmbri, in whose case certainly 
retaliation for tho captured eagle and the crucified centu- 
riana contributed to it The envoys sent to doclaro their 
snbmission, the moat, eminent men of the nation, vrere, at 
variance ivith tho law of nations, treated aa prisoocra of 
vrar, and perished miserably in the Ilalinn fortresBea, Of 
the mass of tho people, 40,000 were removed from their 
homes and settled on the shores of Gaul, whero Ihey sub- 
seqiiently, perhaps, meet us under tho namo of the Cu- 
gerixL Only a small and harmless remnant of the jwiver- 
ful tribe was allowed to remain in their old abodes. 
Siiebian bands were also transferred to Gaul, other tribes 
wore pushed farther into the interior, such as tho Mursi 
nnd duubtlcas also the Chatti ; on the middle Bhino the 
native population of the right bauk was everj'where dis- 
lodged or at any rate weakened. Along this bank of the 
Bhine, moreover, fortified posts, fifty in number, wei-o 
instituted. In front of Mogontinoum tho territory' toteu 
from tho Chatti, Ihencefortli tlie canton of the Mattiaci in 
what ia now Wiesbaden, was brought within the Boman 



' A« to tlio atlminlBtrntiTo ]iarlilioii 
tUo xeparalion oF Ihu Karbonensis, an 
»lUK tC rested onlj on tui[«riiil ordiniu 
lu [tcamo into (be record« of the sena 



f Gftnl liiere is, apart from 
tttir uliseiicaaf accounts, bti- 
^«s, and nollilngin reforenre 
i. But the flrst inrortnatioii 
ot the ezitlence of suparal« Upper and Lowur ßerinnn oammauds is 
f aTnished bj lbs campaigna of Germauicns, and the battle of Varna 
can bardt; be ondorstowl nnder that »asnmpliou ; haru, doubtless, 
tha htUrna, infcrwni nppear, vU tbat at Vetera iVelleius, li. 
ISO J, oud tho counterpart to it, the tniprrvini, can only bsve bemi 
fonanil by tliat at Menti ; but tliii ma not undat a ooUoagu« vt 
Variu. bat nndcr his iiuphew, who wu tbiis subordiiial« to liici 
ineommand. rroliablirlbe partition on); took plauv, in cotiieqnuuoe 
ot lb« daleat, til tL« iMi (uaraof Augustus. 
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lines, and the height of Taunus strongly fortified.' But 
nbovo kD the line of tlio Lippo ^ns taken possession of 
from Vetera ; of (he two militarj' roods funÜBhed at in- 
tervals of a day's march with forts, on tlie two hanks of 
Kh& river, the one on the right bank at least is as certainly 
the work of I>ru8us as the forti-ess of Aliso in the district 
of the sources of the Lippe, probably the present villtige 
of Elseu, not far from Paderborn," is attested to have been 
so. Moreover, there was the already mentioned cniial 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the Zuider Sec, and a 

' Tha pmendium oonatruoteil by Drusus fa inim/« Tatino (Tmi- 
tuR, Ann. L 56), and [lie ^t/nipuv ir Xdrrsit np* a^rß rß Tfrv »sea- 
eM«d witli Aliso (Dio, lir. 83), i^re probtbly identicAl, mud tbe spe- 
oial poEitiOQ of the canton of the MMIinci Ib cviduiilljr eoflneclcd 
with the coastrootioQ of Mogonliacura. 

* That tlie '* fort at the conflueDca ot the Lnpias Mid tbe Hell- 
ton," in Dto, liv. 33, is Identioul with tbe oftener mentiaued Aliso, 
and this mat.t be eangbt on the upper Iiippe, ii enbject to no doulit ; 
RDil that the Bouian ffiolut caiap »t Uio Gourccs of the Lippo (nd 
caput Lupiiu, Vclleiua, i!. 205), the only one of the kind, io f«r M 
we know, on Ourmau ground, is to be sought just th^re, is nl ka£t 
very probable. That the two Bomnn roads running along the Lipps, 
uid their fortified plaeeit of bivoaut, led at least aa far as tbe re^on 
of LIppstAdt, tlio rPGcarcbeB of Holzormaun in particular buve «Low». 
The upper Lippe has only one confluent of note, tli? Alme, and «a 
th« village of Elstii Itea not far from vbere the Alroe folia into tha 
Lippe, «Dina wdigbt maj bu here assigned to llio dmilarily of name. 
To the view, supported unong alh^ra by Solimidt, whioh plans 
AliEO at the confluence of tlie Glenno (.and Lies«) with the Lippe. 
the cUInf objection is that tli« camp ad raptit Ijupiae tnntit then have 
lieen different from Aliso, and in general thi« point lies too far from 
the line of tha Wesor, whila from Einen the route lead» directly 
through the Düren defile inio the Werra Talloy. Schmidt, wbu 
doe» not adhere to tbe identiacatton of Aliso and El»en, rvtnarit» 
generally ( Watfälitrh» ZdlKhriflfür Gndi. vnd AUi'rOnumJntnil«, 
XX. p. 330). thai the heighla of Wraer (not far froni ElsonI, and gcn- 
orallj the left marKin tit the valley of the Alme, are the «mtre of a 
•cniiolrcl« tonned by Iha monntalns in front, and Uiis higli-lylng. 
Ur; ragion. alluiring an exact look-out as far as the mountains, 
Wliirh oOTers lli'- whole ooiiiilrif of Ihe Lipp«and i« itself eovervd in 
(rnnt by tin- Alme, Is well >dapt«d for Uie etartiug-polnt of a match 
towwds th« Woor. 
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tljke drawn byLuciiis Doinitius Ahouobai-bus through the 
uiorahy äat couiitiy betirecn the I<^mfi nud the lower Ithine 
— the BO-called " long bridges." Besides, there were de- 
tached Homan posts scattered through the whole region ; 
such are subsequently mentioned among the Friaiona and 
the Ohauci, luid in this sense it may be correct that tho 
Itoman garrisona reached as for as the Weser and the 
Elbe. Lastly, the arniy encamped in winter, no doubt, 
on the Rhine ; but jji summer, even though no expeditions 
properly so called were undertaken, uniformly in the con- 
quered country, as a rule near Aliso. 

The Bomana, however, did not mate mere military 

iaauo arrangements in the newly acquired domain. 

of tb* pfuiira» The Germans were urged, like otlier provia- 

"™"'^' ciala, to have law administered to Üiem by 
the Roman governor, and tho summer expeditions of 
the general gradually developed into the usual judicial 
circidta of tho govenior. The accusation and defence of 
the accused took pluce in the Latin language ; llie Komau 
advocates and legal assessors begim, on the i-igbt as on the 
left side of tho KhinP, their operations, aorely felt everj'- 
where, but hero deejily exasperating to the bai-bariana, 
who were unaccustomed to such things. Much was lack- 
ing to the full carrying out of the provincial organisation ; 
a formal assesament of taxation, n regulated levy for tho 
Roman army, were not jot thought of. But as the new 
cantonal union had just been instituted iu Gaul in connec- 
tion with tho divine adoration of the monarch there intro- 
duced, n similar arrangement was made also iu the new 
Germany. ^ITien Brusua consecrated for Gaul the altar 
of Augustus at Lyons, the Germans last settled on the left 
bank of the Rhine, tlie Ubii, were not received into this 
union ; but in their chief place, which, aä regards position, 
was for Germany neai-ly what Lyons was for the three 
Gauls, a eimilar altnr for the Germanic cantons was erected, 
the priesthood of which was, iu the yeai" 0, administered 
by the young Cheruscou prince Segimundus, son of 
Segeates. 
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Political lUfferencea, liowsTer, in the imperial ftunilj 
broke down or interrupted the full military 
success. Tbo discord betneeu Tiberius and 
ipurf!'"'"™' ^'^ Btepfatber led to the former reägning the 
o- command in the beginning of 748. The dy- 

nastic interest did not allow comprehensive niililary opera- 
tions to be entrusted to other generals than princes of the 
imperial house ; and after the death of AgrippaandDrusus, 
and the retirement of Tiberius, there were no able generals 
in that house. Certainly in the ten years, when governors 
with the ordinary powers bore sway in lUj-ricum and in 
Germany, the military operations there may not have 
undergone so complete an interruption as they appear to 
us to have done, seeing that tradition, with its courtly 
colouring, doea not in its report deal out equal measure to 
campaigns conducted by, and to those conducted without, 
princes ; but the arrest laid on them was unmistakable, 
and this itself was a retrogression. Ahenobarbus, who, in 
consequence of his alliance by marriage with the imperial 
house — his wife was the daughter of a sister of Augustus 
— had greater freedom of action than other officers, and 
who in his Ulyrian governorship had crossed the Elbe 
without encountering reüstance, afterwards as governor 
of Germany reaped no laurels there. Not merely the 
exasperation, but the coun^e also, of the Germans was 
again rising, and in the year 2 the country appears again 
in revolt, the Cherusci and the Cbauci under arms. Mean- 
while at the imperial court death had interposed, and the 
i-emoval of the young sons of Augustus had reconciled the 
latter and Tiberius. 

Scarcely was this reconciliation sealed by his adop- 
tion as a son and pi-oclalmed (4). when Tiberius 
monnxn- resumed the work where it hod been broken 
■ o£^ and once more in this and in the two 
following summers (>^~C) led the armies over the Rhine. 
It was a repetition of, and an advance upon, the eai-lier 
oampiUgoa The Cheruaci were brought back to alle- 
giance in the first campaigD, the Chauci in the aeccHid ' 
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tbe Cannenefatcs, adjoiaing tlio Batavi, aud not inferior iit I 
bmverj, the Briicteri, settleil id Uie region o£ the sources ' 
of tbe Iflppe and on tho Ems, aud various other cantons ' 
Bubniitt«c], us did also the powerful Longobordi, here Grst 
inoiitioDed, dwelling at that timo between tho Weser and 
Elbe. The lu'st campaign led over tbe Weser into tb« in- 
terior; in tbe second at tbe Elbe itself tbo Roman legions 
confronted tho Germanic general levy oa tbo other bauk. 
From tbe year 4 to 5 tbe Roman army took up, appar- 
ently for tbo first time, its winter quarters ou Germau 
eoil at Aliso. All this was attained without any consider- 
able conflicts ; tbo circumspect conduct of the war did not ] 
break resistance, but made it impossible. This general 
aimed, not at unfruitful laurels, bnt at lasting success. 
The naval eipeditioD, too, was rcpoiited ; like the first ] 
campaign of Drusus, the last of Tiberius was distin- 
guisbeti by tbo navigating of the North Sea. But the 
Roman Sect this time advanced farther ; tbe whole coast 
of the North Sen, as far as the promontory of tbe Cim- 
bri, tliat is, tho extremity of Jutland, was explored by it, 
and it then, sailing up the Elbe, joiueil the land-army I 
Btatiiined ou the latter. The omperor had cspres&ly for- 
bidden the croaabg of the river ; but the tribes beyond 
tbo Elbe — the Cimbri just named, in what is now Jut- 
land, tbe Cb.tmdes to tho south of them, the powerful 
Seunones bc-tweon tbe Elbe and the Oder — were brought 
At least into relation to tbe new neighbours. 
It might have l>cen thought that tbe goal was reached. 
But one thing was still wanting to the estaV 
hMimi liahmeut of tho iron ring which was to sur- 

'^""*' round the Great Germany ; it was the cstab- 
lisbmeut of a connection between tbe middle Danube 
and the upper Hbe^tho occupation of the old homo of 
tbe Boii, which with its mountain cincture planted itself 
like a gigantic fortreaa between Noricum and Germany. ' 
The King Maroboduns, of noble Mwcomimian lineage, 
but in bis youth by prolonged residence in Rome iutro- 
diioed to its firmer milittuy and political organisatioo. 
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liod after hia return liome — perhaps (luring the firet cftm- 
poign of Drusus and the transmigmtioo, thereby brought 
about, of the Marcomani from the ÄDuii lo the upper Elba 
— not merely rniscd himself to be princo of his people, but 
had also moulded liis rule not after the loose fashion of 
the Germanic kings, but, one might say, after the model 
of the Augustan. Besides his own people, he ruled over 
the powerful tiibe of the Lugü (in what is now SÜesin), 
and the body of liis clients must have extended over the 
vhole region of the Elbe, ns the Liangobardi and the 
Semnones are described as subject to him. Hitherto he 
had observed entire neutrality in presence of the other 
Oennans as of the Bomaus. He gave perhaps to the 
fugitive enemies of the Romaus an ftS3'lum in his coun- 
try, bat he did not actively mingle in the strife, not even 
when the Herraanduri had settlements assigned to them 
by the Roman governor on Marcomaiiinn territory (p. 36), 
and when the left bank of the Elbe became subject to the 
Romans. He did not submit to them, but he bore nil 
these occurrences without interrupting, on that account, 
liifl friendly relations with the Romans. By this certainly 
not magnanimous and scarce even so much as prudent 
policy, be had gained this much, that he was the last to 
be attacked ; after the completely successful Qermauio 
campaigns in the years 4 and 5 his turn came. Prom two 
sides — from Germany and Noricum — ^the Roman armies 
advanced against the Bohemian mountain-circle ; Gains 
Sentius Saturniuus, advanced up the Main, clearing the 
dense forests from Spesaai-t to the Fichtelgebirge with 
axe and fire ; while Tiberius in person, starting from 
Camuntum, where the IlljTian legions had encamped 
daring the winter of tlie years 5-6, advanced against 
the Maroomaui. The two oruiice, amounting together 
to twelve legions, were even in number so superior as 
almoBt to double that of their opponents, whose fighting 
force was estimated at 70,000 infantry and 4,000 horse- 
men. The cautious strategy of the generals seemed on 
this occasion aUo to have quite ensured success, when b 
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Bodden incident intoiTupted the fitrlher ailvance of Uie 
Romans. 

The Dalmatian tribes and the Pauuouiaua, at lenst of the 
region of the Save, for a short time obeyed 
pBnnoni.n the Roman goveraorB ; but they bore the new 
in.urnKitian. ^^j^ vn>h an ever increasing grudge, above all 
on account of the taxes, to which they were unaccustomed, 
sjid which were relentlessly exacted. "Wben Tiberiua sitb- 
Bequently asked one of the leaders as to the grounds of 
the revolt, he answered that it had taken place because 
the Romans set not dogs and shepherds, but wolves, to 
guard their flocks. Now the legions from Dalmatin were 
brought to the Danube, and the men capable of arms were 
called out, in order to be sent thither to reinforce the 
armies. These troops made a beginning, and took up 
arms not for, bat against, Rome. Their leader was one 
of the Daesitiatae (around Serajevo), Bato. The example 
was followed by the Pnunonians, under the leadership of 
two Bi'euci, another Bnto and Piunea. AH Dlyricum rose 
with unheard of rapidity and unanimity. The number of 
the insurgent forces was estimated at 200,000 infantry and 
9,000 horsemen. The levy for the auxiliary troops, which 
bad taken place more especially among the Pannonions to 
a considerable extent, had diffuse«! more widely a knowl- 
edge of Roman warfare, along with the Roman language 
and even Roman culture. Those who had served aa Ro- 
man soldiers formed now the nucleus of the insurrection.' 
The Roman citizens settled or sojourning in large nmu- 
ber in the insurgent regions, the merchants, and above all, 
tlie soldiei's, were everywhere seized and slain. The inde- 
pendent tribes, as well as those of the provinces, entered 

'This and not more Ib wbal VelleiaB saja (ü. 110).' Sn o'lilnbaa 
/^nnoiiiM lion ditdptinae (^niUitiu; tralniag) tatUmanuxIc, Md 
Ifn^uo« Tuoi^iu Tiatäta SomaTum, plvruqua «liam Utterarvm uttt» el 
/amMtrü animoiwn erat rxereitatio. These are the same pheaom- 
ona BS u« met with In tliH cue of the Cheroaciui prinoet, ouly in 
tnarvued mvusuru ; nnd tliej' aro quite intoUiglble wheu we bear in 
tnltid the Pumoalan and BteaoUn ala» aad eolwrte* raiwd bjr Au- 
gtwtiw. 
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into the movemeni The princes of tbe Tlfradans, en- 
tiiely devoted to the Romans, certainly brought their con- 
siderable and bmTQ boiid» to the aid of the Bomon gen- 
eralB ; but from the other bank of the Danube the Dacians, 
and with them the Sfirmatae, broke into Moesia. The 
whole vride region of the Danube seemed to have con- 
epired to put an abrupt end to the foreign rule. 

The insurgents were not disposed to await attack, but 
planned an invasion of Macedouia, and even of Italy. The 
danger was serions ; the insui'genta might, by crossing the 
Julian Alps, stand in a few days once more before Aquileia 
und Tergeete — they had not yet forgotten the wuy thither 
— and in ten days before Rome, oa the emperor himaeli 
expressed it in the senate, to make sure at all events of tta 
assent to the comprehensive and urgent military prepuril- 
tiona. In the utmost haste new forces were raised, and 
the towns more immediately threatened were provided with 
garrisons ; in like manner whatever troops could be dis- 
pensed with were despatched to the threatened points. 
The first to arrive at the spot was the goveraor of Moesin, 
Aulus Caecina Sevenis, and with bim the Tluracian king 
lihoemetalces ; soon other ti-oops followed from the traua- 
niarine provinces. But above all Tiberius was obliged, 
instead of pouetrating into Bohemia, to return to Illy*ri- 
com. Had the insurgents waited till the Romans were 
engaged in the struggle with lUaroboduus, or had the lat-- 
ter made common cause with them, the position might 
have been a very critical one for the Romans. But the 
former broke grouud too early, and the latter, faitliliil to 
his system of neutrality, condescended just at this time 
to conclude peace with the Romans on the basis of tbo 
KlatiLg quo. Thus Tiberius had, no doubt, to send back 
tbe Rhtn»-logions, because Gerritany could not possibly bo 
denuded of troops, but he couKl unite his Dlyrian army 
with the troops arriring froiu Moesia, Italy, and Syria, and 
employ it against the insurgents. In fact the alarm woa 
greater than the dimger. The Dalmatians, indeed, broke 
repeatedly into Slacedouia and pillagud the i:oiist as far ua 
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ApoUonin ; but there mt9 no iavasioa of Italy, and tlia fire 
was Boon conflited to its original hearth. 

Nevertheleaa, the work ot the war waa not cosy ; here, 
OB eveiywhere, the renewed overthrow of the subjects was 
more laborious than the subjugation itsell Never in the 
Augustan period bad such a body of troops been united 
under the same command ; nb'eady in the first year of the 
war the army of Tiberius consisted of ten legions along 
with the corresponding aunliary forces, and in addition 
numerous Teterans who had again joined of their own ac- 
cord and other volunteers, together about 120,000 men ; 
latflr he had fifteen legions united under his banners.' In 
the first campaign (6 a.d.) the contest was waged witli ver? 
varying fortune ; the large places, like Sisoia and Sirmium, 
were successfuUy protected against the insurgents, but the 
Oalmatisn Boto fought as obstinately and in part success- 
fully against the governor ot Fnnoonia, Marcus Valerius 
Measalla, the orator's son, ns liia Fnnnonian namesake 
against Aulus Cnecina governor ot Moesia. The petty 
warfare above all gave much trouble to tho Itoman troops. 
Nor did the toUowiug year (7), in which along with Tibe- 
rius his nephew the young Germonicus ap[>eared on the 
scene of war, put an end to the ceaseless conflicts. It was 
not till the third campaign (S) that the RomaTis succeeded 
in subduing in the firnt instance the Pannoniiuis, chiefly. 



' If we aaiamu Ihat oF the Ivelvo legiona who were on th» miLrcli 
*«(»luet Harolioduae (TMilas, Ann. ii. 40), u man; ns we fliid aona 
after in Garmnuy, Uiat ia, Üve, went to form the army (hero, Iha 
Illyriau irmj of Tiberius numbered seven, and tlio uumtwr ot ten 
(Telleius, ii. 113) may fkirl/ Iw referred to tlio conliugtrnl^ frum 
Hoesia and Italv, that of IL(l«i>u to tli» aonlingonta from Egypt or 
Sjtia, and to tile further levies ia Ilalj, whoDuc the newly raiBed 
Icglniis went no doabt to Germnny, but those thereby reliervd went 
to Ihvi army of Tibcrins. Velloiua fii. 113) speaks inaoenralely, at 
His very btiginning of the war, of five legions broaght op by A. 
Coeoliiu and Plaiilins Silvaiiua tx transmarinU prorinciü ; firstly, 
Ibe Irtnemarinn trcmps could not be at once on Ibe spot, ood seu- 
ondly, tho legions of Caecina were of course tbe Muosian. Comp, 
my oommeiitary ou the Xan. Artfyr. Sd eil. p- 71. 
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as it woiild eeem, tlirougli the circumstoQce that their 
leader, gained over by the Romaiis, induced hia troops all 
and sundry to lay down their arms at the river BntliinuB, 
and surrendered hia colleague in Uie supreme command, 
Pinoes, to the Bomnns, for which he was recognised by 
them as prince of the Breuei. Ptmishment indeed BOOH 
befell the traitor ; his Dalmatian namesake caught him 
and hiul hiin executed, and once more the revoU blazed 
up among the Breuci ; but it was speedily extinguished 
again, and the Dalmatian was confined to the defence oi 
Iiis OTm home. There Oermanicua and other leaders of 
division had in this, as in the following year (9), to bub- 
faun vehement confiicts in the several cantons ; in the lat- 
ter year the Firustae (on the borders of Epirue) and the 
canton to which the leader himself belonged, the Dnesi- 
tifttae, were subdued, one bravely defendetl stronghold be- 
ing reduced after another. Once more in the course of 
the summer Tiberius himself took the field, and set in 
motion all bis Gghting force against the remains of the j 
insurrection. Even Bato, shut up by the Boman army in J 
the strong Andetrium (Much, above Salonae), his last place ' 
of refuge, gave up the cause as lost He left the town, 
when he coiild not induce the desperadoes to submit, and 
yielded himself to the victor, with whom he found hon- 
ourable treatment ; ho was relegated as a pohtical pris- 
oner to Bavenna, where ha died. Without tlieir leader 
tlie troops still for a time continued the vain struggle, till 
the Bomans captured the fort by assault — it is probably 
this day, the 3d August, that ia recorded in the Bomaa 
calendar as the anniversoiy o( the victory achieved by 
Tiberius in Blyricum. 

Betribution fell also on the Dacians beyond the Dan- 
ube. Probably at this time, after the ]]l3'rian 
L^tä"ui"'* war was decided in favour of Kome, Onoeus 
Lentulua led a strong Boman army across the 
Danube, reached as far aa the Miu-isua (Marosch) and 
emphatically defeated them in their own country, which 
was then for the first time trodden by a Boman army. 
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Fifty thousand captive Dncians were made to settle in 
Thrace. 

Men of later times termed the "Batonisn war" of the 
years 6-9 the most severe which Rome bad to sustain 
a estemal foe since that of Haauiba!. It inflicted 
e wounds on the Illyrian land ; in Ital^' the joy over 
the victory was boundless when the young Gcrniani- 
cus brought the news of the decisive success to the capi- 
tal The exultation did not last long ; almost simulta- 
neously with the news of this eucceas there came to Roma 
acoonnts of a defeat, such aa reached the ears of Augustus 
but ouco in his reign ol fifly years — a defeat wliiuU was 
still more significant in its consequences than in itself. 
The state of things in the province of Germauy has been 
already set forth. The recoil which follows 
on any foreign rule with the inevitableueBS of 
a natural event, and which had just set in in 
the Llyriaa land, was in preparation also among the can- 
tons of the middle Rhine, The remnants of the tribes 
settled immediately on the Rhine were indeed quite dis- 
couraged ; but those dwelUng farther back, es^iecially the 
Cherusci, Chatti, Bracteri, Marsi, were less injuriously 
affected and by no moans powerless. As always in such 
cases, there was formed in every canton a party of the 
compliant friends of the Romans, and a national party pre- 
paring in secret a renewed rising. The soul of the latter 
was a young man of twenty-sis years, of the Cheruscan 
princely house, Armiuius eon of Sigimer; he and his 
brother Flavus had received from the emperor Augustus 
the gifts of Roman citizenship and of equestrian rank,' and 
both had fought with distinction as officers iu the last Ro- 
'TaUeitu(!t llS)eii7SBo; luitidwa» mOÄtüie ■noatrae pni>rUeoma, 
(ureetiam Hiitati» Itovuina« eiu» fque*tr«i dmtequtn» grndus ; wliiuU 
oolooldM Willi Uie dwU>r popuinriwa ot Twltus, .4jin. ii. 10. Sucli 
oBoura must hava been at no infrequent occurrencs at tbla titne ; 
tliDS, thnre fought In the third campaign of Druiiu iitler primora 
Clmin*Uneta* et Atretiiit tribiiiii ex. eiviUtle .Vrmorun (Lir. Ep, 141}, 
■ad nndvr Ocnuftuicua CIioriaTttld« tIiM Aidinn-ui» (T«o. Ana, VL 
ID- 
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mau compaigna umler Tiberius ; the brother was still 
eerving in the Eomnu army and hnil established a home 
for himself in Italy. Niiturally Arminitia also was i-e- 
garded by the Bomana as a man specially \o be trusted ; 
the accusations, which his better informell countryman 
Segestes brought forward against him, availed not to 
Bhake this confidence in view of the well-known hoBtllily 
Babsbting between the two. Of the further preparations 
we have no knowledge ; that the nobility and especially 
the noble youth took the side of the patriots, was a matter 
of course, and found clear expression in the fact that S&- 
gestea's own daughter, Thusnelda, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion of her father, married Aiininius, while Lei* brother 
Segimuudus and Segestes's brother Segimer, as well aa 
his nephew Sesithacus, played a prominent part in the in- 
surrection. It had not a wide range, far less than that of 
the Dlyriau rising ; it can scarcely in strictness he called 
a Germanic revolt ; the Batavi, the Frisij, the Chnuci oa 
the coast took no pai't in it, os httle such of the Suehinn 
tribes as were under Roman rule, still less king Maro- 
boduus ; in reality only those QeiTnons rose who had some 
years previously leagued themselves against Borne, and 
against whom the offensive of Drusus was primarily di- 
rected. The Ulyrian rising doubtless promoted the fer- 
ment in Germany, but there is no ti-ace of any thread of 
connection between the two similar and almost conl«inpo- 
rary insurrections ; had such a couuection subsisted the 
Germans would hardly have waited to strike till the Pan- 
noiiiau rising bad been overpowered and the very lust 
Btiongholds in Dalmatia were surrendering. Aiiuiniua 
was the brave and elirewd, and above all things fortunate, 
leader in the conflict of despair over the lost national inde- 
pendence — nothing less, but also nothing more. 
It was more the fault of the Romans than the merit of 
the iDsurgents, if the plan of the latter suc- 
ceeded. So far, cei-tainly, the lUyriftn war 
had an effect on Germany. The able geucralä, nnd to all 
nppeniance also the experienced iroops, were drawn from 
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the Bhine to tbo Danube. The Gcrmaiiic iirmy \*tis appnr- 
rntly not dimitiished. but tbo greatest part of it consisted 
of new legions formed diiring tbe wai", Slill worse was 
its poäitiou as to leaders. The governor, Publius Quinc- 
tiliua Vnrua,' wiis, no doubt, tbe hnsb^itd of a nieco of tbe 
ewperrtr. nnd a man of ill-acquired, but i^rincely, wealth 
tiiid of prin<ie!y arrogance, but inert in body nnd obtnae 
in mind, and without any military gifts or experience— 
ono of those many Romans in high station who, in conse- 
quencG of an adherence to the old mixtui-e of administra- 
tive functions with those of higher command, wore tbe 
general's scarf after tbe model of Cicero. He knew not 
how to Hpare nor yet to see thnmgli tbo new sabjecta ; 
oppression nnd exaction were practised, as had been the 
wont of his earlier governorship over tbe patient Syria ; 
tbe headquarters swarmed with advocates and clients ; 
and in grateful huraiUty the conspiratoi-s especially re- 
ceived judgment and justice nt bis bands, while the net 
was being drawn more and more closely around the arro- 
gant prwilor, 

Tbe position of the army was what was then tbe normal 
one, Tiiere were at least five legions in the province, two of 
whiub bail tbetr winter-qnartcrs at Mogontiacum, throe in 
Vetera or else in Aiiso. The latter had taken up their sum- 
mer encampment in the year 9 on tbe Weser. Tlio natural 
route of com rauni cation from the upper Lippe to the Weser 
leads over the low chain of heights of tlie Osning and of 
the Lippe Forest, which spparatoa the valley of the Ema 
fiitm that of the Woaer, though the Duron defile into tbo 
valley of tbe Werra, wliich falls into the Weaor at Rehmo, 
not far from Minden. Here therefore, approxitnntely, tbe 

I Tlie efBgy of Yarns is sbiim un a, copper coin ot Ihe AWcaii 
toim AoIiuUb, Btnick nudur liU procanBulala ol Africa in llie jcar 
747-^. lie. 7-6 (L. Mullor, Ifum. de CaTieienrw Afrigae, ii- p. 44. 
Domp. p. ^3). The base irliiolt once supported tho eUtiiu i-recti?il to 
Iiim bj the town of Pergnmug hua again been brought to li^litby tlio 
«xuavotlons there; the subscription runs: h S^^t [JrC^iitrcr] Oif 
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kg^ons of Varus at that time were encamped. As a matter 
of course this summer cnrop wns connected with Aliao, the 
bnsQ of the Homau position on the right bank of the fihine, 
by a road supplied with depots. The good eeaaon of the 
year came to ita close, and they wore making ready for the 
return march, when the news cante that a neighbouring 
canton was in revolt ; and Varus resolved, instead of lead- 
ing back the army by that depot-route, to take a circuit 
nnd by the way to bring back the rebels to allegiance.' So 
they set out ; the army consisted, after numerous detach- 
ments, of three legions and nine divisions of troops of the 
seoond class, together about 20,000 men.' "When the army 
had removed to a sufficient distance from its line of com- 
munication, and penclrntod far enough into the pathless 
country, the confederates in the neighbouring cid tons rose. 



' Tlie report of Dio, the onljr one wkich hands down to us naome- 
wbfit connected view of tliis oatutroplie, explains the course of It 
auffioientlj, if we only take furtlier Into account— wliat Dio certainly 
does not bring into jiromineDoe— tho general relation of thoaummur 
and winter campa, and tUersbj answer tlie question jostijr put bj 
nanko ( WcUgcKhielilf, iii. 3, 375), Low the whole anny oonid liava 
toorabed against o local insurrection . The narrative ol Florus \ty no 
mfsnB rests on sonroes ori^nsllj different, as that soholar aGsnmeB, 
lint stmiilj on the dramatic accmnaUtion of motives foraction. such 
as is characteristic of all historians of this type. The peacetnl dis- 
pensing of jnBtlcc by Varna and the stormiDg of the camp are both 
known to the better tntdition, and that in theircnusal connection. The 
ridiculous representation of tha Germans breaking In at all the gates 
Into tha oamp, whila Varus is sitting on Ihe judgment-seat and tba 
herald Is summoning tho parties before him, ia not tradition, bnt a 
picture maiinfactnred from it, That this is In utt^r antagonism to 
the descrii)tion by Tacilos of llie three bivonacs, as well as to sonnd 
reason, Is obvious. 

• The normal strength of tho three olo* and the hIk mfiorttt Is not 
to bo oaloulated euolly, inasmuch « among them there may have 
been dooble diTlsioni(n>iZi'ir(a«)i but the army cannot have nnm- 
b*r«d much over SO.tKWtnen. On the other hand, there appcawnoraa- 
son tor asEumitig a material difFerence of the effective strength from 
the normal. The nnmerons detaohmenta which are mentioned (Dfo, 
Ivi 19] «nrvo to act^uunt for the comparatively small number of tta« 
mixiiia, which wer« always by prufereuoe employed for this doty. 
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cut down the small diviaiooa of troopa stationed among 
them, and broke forth on all sides from the deSIes and 
woods against the army of Varus on its march. Arminias 
nnd the most cotftble leaders of the patriots had remained 
to tba liiat moment at the Roman hendquai-ters to malte 
Varus secure. On the very evening before the day on 
which the insurrection burst forth they had supped in the 
general's tent with Varus ; nnd Segestes, when announcing 
the impending outbreak of the revolt, had adjured the 
general to order the immediate arrest of himself as well as 
of the accused, and to await the justification of his charge 
by the tacts. The confidence of Varus was not to he sh.iken. 
Armiuiua rode away from table to the insurgents, and was 
next day before the ramparts of the Roman camp. The 
military situation was neither better nor worse than that of 
the army of Drusus before the battle at Arbolo, and than 
had, under similar circumstances, often been tlio plight of 
Roman armies. The communications were for the moment 
lost ; the army, encumbered with heavy baggage inajiath- 
leas country and at a bad rainy season in autumn, was sep- 
arated by several days' march from Aliso; the assailants 
were beyond doubt far superior in number to the Bomana. 
In such cases it is the solid quality of the troops that is de- 
cisive ; and, if the decision here for once was unfavourable 
to the Romans, the result was doubtless mostly due to the 
inexperience of the young aotdiers, and especially to the 
want of head and of courage in the general. After the at- 
tack took place the Roman army continued its march, now 
beyond doubt in the direction of Aliso, amidst consLauUy 
increasing pressure and increasing demoralisation. Even 
the higher ofiicers failed in part to do their duty ; one of 
them rode away from the fieldof battle with all the cavalry, 
and left the infantry to sustain the conflict alone. Tlio 
first to despair utterly ivaa the general himself ; wounded 
in the struggle, be put himself to death before the matter 
was fijially decided, so eaily indeed, that his followers still 
made au attempt to burn the dead body and to withdraw 
it from being dishonoured by the enemy. A number o( 
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die superior ofBcers followed Mh exiiiu))le. Then, vLen all 
was lost, the leader tlmt was left surrendered, and thereby 
tmt out of Ilia own power what remained open to these last 
— an honourable soldier's death. Thus perished the Ger- 
manic army in one of the valleys of the mountain -range that 
bounds the region of Mtlnster, in the autumn of the year 
9 A.D.' The eagles fell — all three of them — into theenmey'a 

' Aa Germanions, coming from llie Ems, lajB waste llio lerrit«rj 
between IhoEms und Lippe, IhaLiE, 111« region of Miineter, auii uot 
far from it lies Ika TeuloburgieiiJiii talhie, wbare Tarns'a armr per- 
ished (Tacitui, Ann. 1. CI), it is most natural to nnderstand tliii de- 
■eription, wliieh does not suit the flat Uünster region, of the raage 
liounding the Münster region on the north-east, the Osniug ; bnt it 
msj A\m be deemed applicable to Ibe Wieben moimtaina somewhat 
farther to the north, parallel with the Osiiing, and stretching from 
Minden to the Bonrce of the Hnnte. We do not know at what point 
on the Weser tbe summer camp stood ; but in accordanoe with the 
position of AlJso near Paderborn, and with tbe eonneclions Bohsist- 
Ing between this and tbe Weser, ft was probably aomewher« near 
Minden. The direction of the march on the return ranj linve been 
any other eEcupting only tbe neareet wa; to AliBO : and tlie calos- 
Iropha consequently occurrtid not on the military line of commnnl- 
oaUoQ between Minden and Paderborn itself, but at a ^realer or leas 
distance from it. Varus may have marched from Minden somewhat 
in the direction of Osnabrück, then after tbe attactc bare attempted 
from thence to reach Paderborn, aud hare met with Ma end on this 
march in one of tboae two ranges of liilla. For oeutnriea there have 
been found in the disLriot of Vettne at the source of the Hnnle \ 
surprisingly large number of Roman gold, ulver, and copper coins, 
«uoh as circulated in the time of Augiiatua. while later coins tiardlj 
iKlcur there at all (camp, the proofs in PaulHöfer, der ß^Mzvgda 0«>: 
tmniea» im Jahre ^^, Gotha, I8B4, p. 82, 1). Tbe coins thus fonnd 
oanuol belong to one «tore of coins on account of their sottttered oa- 
onrreiice and of tbe difference of metals, nor yet to a seat of tratBo on 
account of their proximity u regards lime; they look iinite like the 
leavings of a great extirpated army, and the aocounls before ns as to 
the battle of Tarua may be reconciled with thia locality. As to the 
year of the catastrophe there should never have been any dispute ; 
Ibe shifting of It In the year 10 ia a mere mistake. Tbe seuoa of the 
year Is In some measure determined by the fact that between the of 
rangvncnt to celebrate the Illyrian victory aud tUe arrival of the nn- 
fortuiintB uawB in ßome there lay only Sve days, and lliat arrangs- 
it probably bail in view the victory of Kd Aug., though It did not 
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hdiKl. Not a dlvisioo cut ite way through, not even those 
horaemen who had left their comrades in the lurch ; only 
a few who were iaolatsd and dispersed were able to effect 
their escape. The captives, especially the officera and the 
advocntea, were fastened to the cross, or buried alive, or 
bled under the sacrificial knife of the German priests. The 
heads cut oflf were nailed as a token of victory to the trees 
of the sacred grove. Far and wide the land rose against 
the foreign rule ; it was hoped that Maroboduus would join 
the movement : the Itoman posts and roads on the whole 
right bank of the Bhine fell without further trouble into 
the power of the victors. Only in Äüso, the brave eom- 
inandant Lucius Oaedicius, not an of&cer, but a veteran 
soldier, offered a resolute resistance, and his archers were 
enabled to make the encampment before the walls so annoy- 
ing to the OonnBnB, who possessed no weapons for distant 
fighting, that they converted the siege into a blockade. 
When the last stores of the besieged were exhausted, and 
still no relief came, Caedicius broke up one dark night ; 
and this remnant of the army, though burdene<l with nu- 
merous women and children, and suffering severe losses 
through the assault« of the Germans, in reality ultimately 
reached the camp at Vetera. Thither also the two legions 
stationed in Mentz under Lucius Nonius Asprenaa hod 
gone on the news of the disaster. The resolute defence of 
Aliso, and the rapid intervention of Asprenaa, hindered 
the Germans from following up the victoryon the left bank 
of the Bhine, and perhaps the Gauls from rising against 
Home. 
The defeat was soon compensated, in so far as the Rhine 
army was immediately not simply made up to 
ifo'wit'K^Ia ''^ strength, but considerably reinforced. Ti- 
berius once more took up the supreme com- 
mand, and though for the year following on the battle of 

Immedikl«!/ follow on UieUtler. Accordingly Ihe defeat raiwlliftve 
takeii pl>c« somt^whera in September or October, nhicb also acoorcia 
with the DlrcumBtance that tb« last march ofVaruawaa evldunlly tbe 
nWTDh iMok from Utu Bommor to tba winter camp. 
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Varus (10) the history of the war had no combats to record, 
it is probable that armngements were then made for the 
occupation of tho Rhine-frontier by eight legioua, and 
simultaneously for the divisioti of this command into that 
of the upper army, with Mentz as its headquarters, and that 
of the lower with the headquai-ters at Vetera, au arrange- 
ment, as a whole, which thereupon remained normal for 
centuries. It could not but be expected that this increase 
of the army of the Rhine would be followed by the ener- 
getic resumption o[ operatiooH on tho right bank. Tho 
Romano-Oerman conflict was not a conflict between two 
powera equal in the political balance, in which the defeat 
of the one might justify the conclusion of an unfavourable 
peace ; it was the conflict of a great civilised and organised 
state against a brave but, in a political and military aspect, 
barbarous nation, in which the ultimate result was settled 
from the first, and an isolated failure in the plan as sketch- 
ed might as little produce any change as the ship gives up 
its voyage because a gust of wind drives it out of its course, 
But it was otherwise. Tiberius, doubtless, weut across 
the Rhine in the following year (11), but this expedition 
did not resemble the former one. He remained during the 
Slimmer on that side, and celebrated the emperor's biith- 
day there, but the anny kept to tho immediate neighbour« 
hood of the Rhine, and of expeditions on the Weser and on 
the Elbe there was nothing said. Evidently the object was 
only to show to the Germans that the Romans still knew 
bow to find the way into their country, and perhaps also 
to make such arrangements on the right bank of the Itbine 
OS the change of policy required. 
The great command embraoing both armies was re- 

tained, and retjiined accurdiu^ly in the im- 
Ä."bSU Farial house. Germauieus had already esei^ 

cised it in the year 11 along with Tiherine ; 
in Üie following year (12), when Ihe udminiatration of tho 
consulate detained him in Rome, Tibeiius commanded 
alone on the Rhine ; with the beginning of the year 13 
took up tho sole command. The state of 
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things waa regtirded aa one of war with the Germans ; bat 
these were years of Inaction.' The tiery and ambitions 
hereditary prince bore with reluctance the constraint im- 
jioned on him, and we can undei-atand how, as an officer, 
lie should not forget the three eitles in the bands of the 
enemy, and how, as the son of Drusus, he should wish to 
re-erect bis structure tbat had been destroyed. Soon the 
opportunity preseuied itself, and he took ii On the 19tL 
August of the year 14. the emperor Augustus died. 
The first change in the throna of the new monarchy did 
not pass over without a crisis, and Gertuaaicus bad oppor- 
tunity of proving by deeds to his father that he was dis- 
posed to maintain allegiance to him. But at the same 
time he found in it warrant for resuming, even unbidden, 
the long-wisbed-for invasion of Germany ; ho declared 
tbat be had by tbis fresh campaign to repress the not iu- 
oousidemble ferment tbat bod been called forth among the 
legions upou the cbange of sovereign. Wlietber this was 
a real reason or a pretext we know not, and perhaps bo 
did not himself know. The commandant of the Rhine 
army could not be debiured from crossing the frontier 
anywhere, and it always to a certain degree depended on 
himself bow far be should proceed against the Germans. 
Perhaps too, be believed tbat ho was acting in tbo spirit 

I TwHus, Ann,. 1. 0, and Dio, Iti. 20, «tWat the coutiimiuico of 
tlio sUto of war ; but nothing at all is reported from tho iiomiDUl 
campaigns of Uio BummerE oC 12, 13, and 14, and the eipvilitiün □( 
lit» aDttuou of 14 appears as the ürst andertaken bj Oirinanieiis. 
It U true that Germoaicus had been proclaimed as Imperator prub- 
ablj even In the lifotima of AngoBtnB (Man. Anej/r. p. IT) ; but 
there is nothing to hinder our referring this to the campaign of the 
yeu 11, in «Lieh GermonicoB commanded with proconsular power 
alongside of TiberluB (Dio, Ivi. 25). In the jear 12 he was in Borne 
forth» adminiitratloD of the coosulat«, wbicli he retained through- 
out the jcsT, and wliioh was still at that titoe treated in oarnesi; 
this explains nhy Tiberias, as Las now hpen proved (Hermnnu 
Schnls, Q'lai'tt. Ort«wna«, Greif swald, HWW.p. 15), slill weul to Ger- 
man; in the year 12, and reslgnvd his Riienish command onlv at 
thn beginning of the ;ear 13, on the celahrHtion of the Fanooniau 
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of tho new ruler, who liad nt leAst as much claim as his 
brother to tho niuno of conqneror of Germniiy, and whose 
nmioutiwil nppcanmce iu the cyirnp on the Rhine mighty 
tlouhUcss, bo c'onceivcrl of, aa though he were coming to 
resume the conquest of German; broken olT at the bidding 
of Ad gustos. 
HowoTcr thia may be. tho oITenBivo beyond tho Rhine 
began anew. Even iu the autumn of tho 
Bo™arfrm- yg,(p j^ GermanicuB in person led detach- 
ments of nil the legiona at Vetera over the 
Rhine, and penetrated up Ihe Lippo pretty for into the in- 
terior, hiying ^vnste the countiy fur and wide, putting to 
death the natives, nnd dcBtrojing the temple«, such as that 
of l^fana bold in high honour. Those nssaited — chiefly 
Bructeri, Tubantes, and Umpes,— Bought to prepare the 
fate of Vnrua for the crown-priDce on hi« wny home ; but 
the attack recoiled before tho energetic bearing of tlio le- 
gions. As this advance met with no censure, but on the 
coutiury, thanks and marks of honour were decreed to 
tho general for it, he went fartlier. In tho opening of tho 
year 15 he assembled bia main force, iu the first instance 
on tho middle Rhine, and advanced in person from Mentz 
against tho Chatli aa fur as the upper conUuents of the 
Weser, while tho lower army, fartlier to tho north, at- 
tacked the Cherusci and the Mand. There was ti certain 
justification for this proceeding in the fiict that the Che- 
nisci favourably disposed towai-ds Rome, who had, under 
the immediate impression of the disaster of Varus been 
obliged to join the patriots, wci'o now again at open 
variance with tho much stroDger national party, and in- 
voked the intervention of Qermanicua In reaUty he was 
successful in liberating Segestcs, the friend of tho Romans, 
when hard pressed by his countrjiuen, and at the same 
time m getting possession of bis daughter, the wife of 
Arminius. Segestcs' brother Segimerus, once tlie leader 
of the patriots by the side of Arminias, submitted. The 
iufenial dissenaiotia of tho Germans once moro paved tho 
way for the foreign rule. In the vrry aime year Germa»- 
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ions undertook his main expedition to the region of the 
ISms ; Cftecina marched from Vetera to the upper Kma, 
while he in person went tliitlier with the fleet from tho 
mouth of the Rhine ; the cavalry moved along the coast 
through the temtory of the fiiithful Frisians. When rft- 
united the Romana laid waste the country of the Bructeri 
and the whole territoiy between tho Ems and Lippe, and 
thence made an expedition to the disastrous spot where, 
aix years before, the army of Varus had perished, to erect 
' a monument to their fallen comrades. On their farther 
advance the Roman cavah-y were allured by Arminiua and 
the exasperated hosts of the patriots into an ambush, and 
would have been destroyed had not the infantry come up 
and prevented greater mischief More serious dangers 
attendeil the return homeward from the Ems, which fol- 
lowed at first the same routes aa the march thither. 

The cavalry arrived at the winter camp iminjured. See- 

iug that the fleet was i;ot sufficient for eonvey- 
c«^"* ing the infantry of four legions, owing to the 

difficulty of navigation — it was about the time 
of the autumnal equinox — Germanicus disembarked two 
of them and made them return along the shore ; but in- 
adequately acquainted with the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide at this eeaaon of the year, they lost their baggage and 
van the risk of being drowned en masse. Tho retreat of 
the four legions of Caecina from the Ema to the Riiiite 
resembled exactly that of Varus ; indeed, the tlifficult, 
marshy country offered perhaps still greater difficulties 
than the defiles of the wootlod hills. The whole mass of 
natives, with the two princes of the Cherusci, Arminiua 
and hia highly esteemed uncle Inguiomerus, at their head, 
threw themselves on the retreating troops in the snre hope 
of preparing for them the same fat«, and filled tho i 
masoBand woods all around, ßut the old general, experi- 
enced in forty years* of war service, remained cool even in 
the utmost peril, and kept his despairing and famishing 
men firmly in hand. Yet even he mightnot perhaps have I 
been able lo avert the mischief but for the circumstance I 
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tLat, after a successful attack during the mnrcb, in wliicb 
the Romans lost a grent pait of their cavalry and almost 
the whole baggage, the Germans, sui-e of rictory and eager 
for spoil, in Opposition to Armiiiius' advice, followed the 
other leader, and instead of fmlher surrounding the en- 
emy, attempted directly to storm the camp. Caeolna 
allowed the Germans to come up to the ramparts, but 
then bui-at forth from all the doors and galea with such 
vehcmenco upou the assailants that they suffered a severe 
defeat, and in consequence of it the further retreat took 
place without mateiial hiuilrauce. Those at the ßhiue 
had already given up the army as lost, and were on the 
point of casting off the bridge at Vetera, to pi-eveut the 
Germans at least from penetrating into Gaul ; it was only 
the resolute remonstrance of a woman, the wife of Ger- 
manicua and daughter of Agrippa, which frustrated the 
deaporate and disgraceful resolve. 

The resumption of the eubjiigation of Germany thos 
begtui not quite successfully. The territory between the 
Rhine and Weser hod indeed been agiün trodden and 
traversed, but the Romans hod no decisive results to 
show, and the enormoua loss in material, particularly in 
horses, was sorely felt, so that, as in the times of Scipio, 
the towns of Italy and of the western provinces took part 
in patriotic contributions to make up for what was lost. 
For the next campaign (16) Germanicus cliauged hia 

plan of warfare. He attempted the subjuga- 
rC'i^^a!'' ^oJi °^ Germany on the basis of the NorÜi 

Sea and the fleet, partly because the tribes on 
the coast, the Batavi, Fiisians, and Chauci, adhered more 
or leas to the Romans, partly in ortler to shorten the 
marches — in which much time was spent and much loss 
incurred — from the Rhine to the Weaer and Elbe and 
back again. After lie had employed this spring, like the 
previous one, for rapid ndvanoea on the Main and on the 
liippe, he, in the beginning of summer, embarked hia 
wliole army at the mouth of the Rhine in the powerful 
tifuiBportr fleet of 1,000 sail which had meanwhile been 
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made ready, and arrived in reality without loaa at the 
moutb of the Ems, where the fleet remiüneiL Theuce ho 
advanced, ns may ho conjcotured, up tLo £ma ns f ar as 
the mouth of the Hoaae, and thea aloüg the latter as far 
up as the Werra- valley, and through this to the Weaer. 
By this means the cnnryiiig of the army, 80,000 atrong, 
through the Teutoburg Forest, which was attended wiÜi 
{^eat diffiü 111 ties, particularly as to provisions, was avoided, 
A secure reserve for BUppliea was furnished in the camp 
beside the fleet, and the Cberusci on tbe right bank of 
the Weaer were assailed in flank instead of iu front Hero 
the Romans encountered the levy en mange of the Ger- 
mans, again led by the two clüefs of the patriot party, 
ArminiuB and Inguiomerus. What warlike resources wero 
at their disposal is shown by the fact that on two occa- 
Bions, one shortly after the other, iu the Oheruscan coun- 
try — first on the Weaer itaelt and then aomewhnt farther 
inlaud ' — they fought in the open field against the whole 
Boman army, and iu both hardly contested the victory. 
The latter certainly fell to the Bomans, and of the Ger- 
man patriots a considerable nombor were left on the fields 
of battle. No prisoners were taken, and both sides fought 
with extreme exasperation. The second tropaeum of 
Germauicus spoke of the overthrow of all the Germnnio 
tribes between the Bhine and Mbe ; the sou placed thia 
campaign of his alongside of the brilUaut campaigns of 
his father, and reported to Rome that in the next cam- 
paign he should have the subjugation of Germany com- 
plete. But ArminiuB escaped, although wounded, and 
continued still at the head of the patriots ; and an unfore- 
aeen mischief marred tha success won by arms. On the 
' Tha hypoUiosiB ot Schmidt ( irc«^. ZcHtckrift, ii. p. 301 ) -that 
tha Srst bstlk was fought on the IdigUvisiao field somewhere Dear 
Bücheburg, uiid Ihu wcand, on acuount of iliu mnrosMs raeutioiiuil 
on the ODcaiioii, perhaps on the Steialiuderaee. near thii vlUago of 
nvrgklrchen, wlilcli lies to the Bouth of till«— will not h« fur Te- 
niuTud from the truth, und muj nt least help us lo n/illea the mat- 
U<r. In this, UB iu oirat oC Ih» nccouuU uf L.ttllua by Taoicua, wu 
mnat iloapiiir vt rttachiug an aäaurud reiult. 
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retiirn home, which the greater part of the legions made 
by sea, the transport- fleet enconntered the autuniD storms 
of the North Sea. Tlio vessels were dashed ou all sides 
lipon the islands of the North Sea, and as far as the Brit- 
ish coasts. A great portion were destroyed, and those 
that oscnped had fur the most part to throw horses and 
l*'<gg''ge oTcrhoard, and to 1)6 glad of earing their bare 
life. The loss of vessels was, as in tlie times of tlie Punio 
war, equivalent to a defeats Gemlani(^us himself, cast 
adrift alone with the admirnl's ship on the desolat« shore 
of the Ohauci, was in dcapair at this misfortune, aud on 
the point of seeking his death in that ocean the aasistanco 
of which he hod at the bcginniit-r of this campaign invoked 
BO earnestly and so vainly. Doubtless afterwards the loss 
of men proved not to be quite so great as it had at fii-st 
appeared, and some efTecUve blows which the general, ou 
his return to the lUiine, inflicted on the nearest barba- 
rians, raised the sunken courage of the troops. But, token 
OS a whole, Ihe campaign of the year 16, as compared with 
that of the preceding year, ended in more brilliant victo- 
ries doubtless, but also in much more serious loss. 

The recall of OcrmoDlcus was at the same time the 
aboUlion of the command-in -chief of the Rhen- 
uESÄ!^ 'sh army. The mere division of the command 
put an end to the conduct of the war as 
heretofore pursued; the circumstance that Oermonicoa 
was not merely i-ecalled, but obtnined no succcBSor, was 
tantnuioiint to ordaining the defensive on the Rhine. 
Thus tlio campaign of the year 16 was the lust which 
the Romans waged in order to subdue Oermany and to 
transfer the boundary of the empire from the Rbtna to 
tlio Hbo. That this vras the aim of the campaigns of Qer- 
mantous is shown by their very i:ourBB, and by the trophy 
that colubmtod the frontier of the IHlbo. The re-eslabliah- 
mont, too, of thu milifjiry works ou the right bank of tlio 
llhino. of the forta of the Tnuuus, as well as of the sti-ong- 
hold of Aliso and the line connecUug it with Vetera, be- 
longed ouly iu port to such an occupation of th« 
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bank a» waa in keeping with tho restrictetl plan of opera- 
tions after the battle of Varus ; in fact it haJ a far wider 
acopo. But the designs of tho general were not, or not 
quite, those of the emperor. It is more than probablo 
that Tiberina from the outset allowed ratlier than sanc- 
tioned the enterprises of Gennonicus on the Khinc, and it 
ia certain that he wished to put an end to them by recall- 
ing him in tho winter of 10-17. Beyond doubt, at the 
Rome time, a good part of what had been attained was 
givoQ up, and in particular the g.-urison waa withdrawn 
irom Alteo. As GermoDicus, even in the following year, 
found not a stone loft of the memorial of victory erected 
in the Teutoburg Forest^ so the results of his victoriea dis- 
appeared like a flash of lightning into the water, and none 
of his successors coutiuued the building on this basis. 

If Augustus gave up the conquered Germany as lost 
after the battle of Varus, and if Tiberius now, 
u»oh«iigBO( when the conquest had once more been taken 
pi-JiQ'- jjj hand, ordered it to he broken ofT, we are 

well entitled to ask. What motives guided the two notable 
rolei-s in this course, and what was the äguifleance of these 
important events for tho general policy of the empire ? 

The battle of Varus ia an enigma, not in a military but 
in n poUtical point of view — not in its course, but in its 
consequences. Augustus was not wrong when he de- 
manded back his lost legions, not from the enemy nor 
from fate, but from the general ; it was a disaster such as 
unskilled leaders of division from time to time briug 
about for every state. We have difficulty in conceiving 
that tho destruction of an army of 20,000 men without 
further direct miUljiry consequences should have given a 
decisive turn to the poliuy at largo of a judiciously gov- 
erned universal empire. And yet tho two rulers bore that 
defeat with a patience as unexampled ns it was critical and 
hazardous for the position of tho government in relation 
to the army and to its neighbours; they allowod tho con- 
clnsiou of peace with Maroboduua, which, beyond doubt, 
xiaa meant to be in strictness a mere armistice, to become 
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withnl dcfiititive, otxl mnJe no furtliei' attempt to get tlia 
upper valley o( the Elbe into their hiuidB. It must bave 
been no easy thiug for Tiborius to see tho collapse of tlio 
great structure begiiu in concert with bis brother, aud 
after tbc latter's deatli almost completed by liimsulf ; the 
energetic zeal with which, 09 boou ns ho hod again entered 
on the government, be took up the Germanic war which 
he biiJ begun ten yearH ago, enables ub to measure what 
this self-denial must bave cost bim. If, neTertbelesa, tbe 
self-denial was persevered in not merely by Augustus, but 
also a[t«v his <1eiith by Tiberius himself, there is no other 
i-ciisou to bo found (or it than that tliey recognized the 
pliius pursued by theto for twenty years for the abangiug 
of tho boundary to the north as inca|>nble of execution, 
and the subjugutiou and mastery of the region between 
tho Rhine and the Elbe appeared to them to transcend the 
resources of the empire. 

If the previous boundary of the empii'O ran from the 
middle Danube up to its source and to the 
Th« Kibe (Ton- ^pp^.^ itiijne, and thence down that river, it 
was, at all events, mnterinlly shortened and 
improved by being shifted to the ßlbe, which in its head- 
waters approaches the middle Danube, and to its course 
throughout ; in which case, probably, besides the evident 
military gain, there came Into view also the political con- 
aideration that the keeping of the great commands as far as 
possible reraota from Home and Italy was one of the lead- 
ing mnxims of the Augustan policy, and an army of the 
liUbe wouhl hardly have played such a part in tho further 
development of Rome as the armies of the Rhitte but too 
soon imdertook. The preliminary conditions to this end, 
the overthrow of the Germanic patriot-party and of tho 
Suobian king in Bohemia, were no easy tasks ; neverthe- 
less they hod already once stood on the verge of succeed- 
ing, and with a right conduct of the war these results 
could not fail to be reached. But it was another questiou 
whether, after the institution of the Elbe frontier, the 
troops could be withdrawn from the intervenUig region ; 
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this question had been raised in a very seriouü Tray for the 
Roman government by the Dalmato-Pannoniftn war. If 
the mere imiwndiug movement of the Roman Dtumbe- 
army into Boiiemia hud called forth a popular rising in 
Dlyricum, that was only put down by the exertion of all 
their military resoui-cea after a four years' conflict, this 
wide region might not be left to itself either at the time 
or for many years to come. Similar, doubtless, was the 
stnt« of the case on the Rhine. The Roman public was 
wont, indeed, to boast that tlie stat« held all Gani in sub- 
jection by means of the garrison at Lyons 1,200 strong ; 
but tlio government could not forget tliat the two great 
armies ou the Rhine not merely warded off the Germans, 
but also had a TCry material bearing on the Gallic cantons 
that were not at all distinguished by submissiveness. Sta- 
tioned ou the Weser or even on the Elbe, they would not 
have rendered this service in equal measure ; and to koep 
both the Rhine and the Elbe occu^üed was beyond their 
power. 
Thus Augustus might well come to the conclusion that 

with the strength of the army as it then stootl 
aramonil'™' — considerably increased indeed of late, but 

BtUl for below the measure of wliat was really 
requisite — that great regulation of the frontier was not 
practicable ; the question was tlius converted from a mili- 
tary one into one of internal policy, and especioll}' into 
one of finance. Neither Augustus nor Tiberius ventured 
to increase still further the expense of the army. TiVo may 
blame them for not doing so. The paralysing double 
blow of the Blyrian and the Germanic insurrections with 
their grave disasters, the great age and tha enfeebled 
vigour of the ruler, the increasing disinclination of Tiber- 
ius for initiating any fresh and great undertaking, and 
above all any deviation from the policy of Augustus, doubt- 
less co-operated to induce this result, and did so, perliaps, 
to the injury of the state. By the demeanour of Geruian- 
icus, not to be approved but easily to be explained, wo 
perceive how keenly the soldiers and the youth felt the 
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ab£tndoiiinent of the new province of Germany. In the 
poor attempt to retain, at least nominall.v, the lost Ger- 
many with the help of the tn'o German cantoua on the left 
of the Rhine, and in the ambiguous and nncertjiin wonls 
with which Augiistna hinaeelf in his account of the «lac 
lays or forgoes cLtim to Germany as Eomnn, ive diseeni 
how perpleseil was the attitude of the government lowarda 
public opinion in this matter. The grasping at the fron- 
tier of the £lbe was a mighty, perhaps a too bold stroke, 
undertaken possibly by Augustus — who did not generally 
soar so high — only after years of hesitation, and doubtless 
not without the determining influence of the younger step- 
son who was in elosest intercourse with him. But to 
retrace too bold n step is, as a rule, uot a mending of the 
mistake, but a second mistake. The monarchy had need 
of warlike honour unstained and of unconditional warlike 
success, in quite another way than the former burgoiaas- 
ter-govemment ; the absence of the numbers 17, 18, and 
19— never filled up since the battle of Varus— in the i-oll 
of regiments, was httle in keeping with military prestige, 
and the peace with Moroboduus, on the basis of the xUiIm^ 
quo, could uot be construed by the most loyal rhetoric intä 
a success. The asaumption that Germanicus began those 
far-reaching enterprises in opposition to the strict orders 
of his government is forbidden by his whole political posi- 
tion : but the reproach that bo made use of his double 
position, as supreme commander of the first army of th^ 
Kliine and as future successor to the throne, in order to 
cany out at his own hand his poUtico-military plans, is 
one from which he can as little be exempted as the emperor 
h'om the no less grave reproach of having started back per- 
haps from the forming, or perhaps only from the clear ex- 
pression and the sharp execution, of his own resolves. If 
Tiberius at least allowed the resumption of the offensive, 
he must have felt how nauch was to be said for a more 
vigorous policy ; ha may perhaps, as over-considerat« 
people do. have left the decision, so to speak, to destiny, 
till nt length the repealed and severe misfortunes o( the 
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orown-priBce once more justified the policy of despair. It 
was Dot cosy for the government to bid an army halt which 
hftd brought back two of the three lost eagles ; but it was 
done, Wiiatever may have been the real and the per- 
sonal motives, we stand here at n taming-point in national 
destinies. History, too, has its flow and its ebb ; here, aft^r 
the tide of Roman sway over the world boa attained ita 
height, the ebb eete in. Northward of Italy the Boman 
nUe had for n few years reached as far as the Elbe ; since 
tlio battle of Varus its bounds were the Rhine and the 
Danube. A legend — but an old one — relates that the first 
conqueror of Germany, Drusus, on his last campaign at 
tho Elbe, saw a vision of a gigantic female figure of Ger- 
manic mould, that called to him in his own language the 
word "Bock!" The word was not spoken, but it was 
ftilfiUed. 
Nevertheless the defeat of the Augustan policy, as the 

peace with Marobodutia and the sufferance of 
■«niu^ the Teutoburg disaster may well be tenned. 

was hardly a victory of the Germans. After 
the Itattle with Varus the hope must doubtless have passed 
through the luinds of the bcst^ that a certain union of the 
nation would accrue from the glorious victory of the Che- 
nisei and their allies, and from the retiring of the enemy 
in the west as in the south. Perhaps in these very crises 
the feeling of unity may have dawned on the Sasons and 
Suebians formerly confronting each other as strnngera. 
The fact thnt the Saxons sent from tho battle-field the head 
of Varus to the king of the Suebians, may be nothing but 
the savage expression of the thought that the hour had 
come for all Germans to throw themselves in joint onset 
upon the Roman empire, and thus to secure the frontier 
und the freedom of Üieir laud, as they could alone be se- 
cured, by striking down the hereditary foe in his own 
home. But the cnltuied man and the politic king accept- 
ed the gift of the insurgents only in order to forward the 
head to the emperor Augustus for biu-ial ; he did nothing 
for, bat lUao nothing against, the Romans, and persevered 
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uQBbnki?!! in tiia oeutmlity. Immodiatel; after the death 
of Augustus thei-e were f ears at Rome of tho Marcamani 
tnToding Ractifi, but appai-eutly without cause ; and when 
Germouicua tboreupon resumed the offenaiTe agaiust the 
Germnns from tho Rhine, the mighty kin^; of the Marca- 
mani looked on iuactive. This policy of finesse or of cow- 
ardice dug its onii grave amidst a Oermanic world fiercely 
excited, and drunk with patiiotio successes aud hopes. 
The more remote Suebian tribes but loosely connected 
with the empire, the Semnones, Langobardi, and Gothones, 
declared off from the king, and made common cause with 
the lüaxon palriota ; it is not improbable that the consid- 
erable forces, which were evidently at the disposal of Ar- 
minius and Inguiomenis in the conflicts with Germanicufl, 
flowed to them in great part from these quart«i's. 

Soou afterwards, when the Roman attack was sud- 
denly broken off, the patriots turned (17) to 
f^ui^otM«» [igsai] Muroboduus, perhaps to assail the kingly 
office iu general, at least aa the latter adminis- 
tered it on tho Roman model' But even among tliem- 
selves divisions had set in ; the two netirly related Cherus- 
cnu princes, who iu the last struggles had led the patriot«, 
if not victoriously, at any rate bravely and honourably, and 
had biUierto constantly fought shouhler to shoulder, no 
longer stood together in this war. The uuclo Inguiomerna 
no longer tolerated liis being second to his nephew, and at 
tho outbreak of the war passed to the siile of Marobodu- 
«3. Thus matters came to a decisive battle between Ger- 
mans and Germans, nay, between the same tribes ; for 
Suehi as well aa Cherusci fonght in both armies. Long 
the conflict wavered ; both armies had learned from the 
Roman tactics, and on both sides the passion and the ex- 

' Tlie Btateaient of Taollua {Ann. ii. 45\ that this wm properly a 
n-.ir of til» republiuaDS n^sinsl tha monnraliists, is prubilily iial tree 
fruin u wisli (o transfer Hulleniro-Bomui Tietra to tliu wry dlltdr- 
ent Germanic world. So far ns the war liad an ethioo-politiu»! teo- 
Aertvj, it would be callBd forth not b/ the nemen rfni», as Tacitm 
say», but Ijj tha certum impermm ritqut resia of TeUeiuB (il. 106). 
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SBperntioD irere nliko Arminius did not nchieve a Tiotory 
properly so colled, but Lis antagonist left to him the field 
of buttle ; and, 03 Maroboduus seemed to have ffired the 
worst, those who had hitherto adhered to him left him, 
nod he found himself conSned to his own kingdom. When 
he Bsked for Boman aid against hia overpowerful country- 
men, Tiberius reminded liim of Ms attitude after the bat- 
tle of Varus, and replied that now the ßoiuiuis iu turn 
would remain neutral. Hia fate was rnpidly decided. In 
the very following year (18) he was surprised in his royal 
abode itself by a pi-ince of the Gothones, Catualda, to 
whom he had formerly given personal offence, and who 
hod thereupon revolted from him i\-ith the other non-Bo- 
hemian Suebi ; and, abandoned by his own people, he with 
difficulty made his escape to the Eomane, who granted to 
liita the asylum which he sought — he died many years 
afterwards, as a Roman peiiRioner, at Ravenna. 
Thus the opponents as well as the rivals of Arminius 

hod become rofugeea, and the Oormanic na- 
Armroin.. ^°^ looked to none else than to him. But 

this greatness was liis danger aud bis de- 
struction. His own countrymen, especially his on-u clan, 
accused him of going the way of Muroboduua and of 
desiring to be not merely the first, but also the lord and 
the king of the Germans — whether with reason or not, 
and whether, if he wished this, he did not perhaps wish 
what was right, who can say? The result was a civil war 
between liim and these representatives of popuhu' free- 
dom ; two years after the banishment of Haroboduue bo 
too, like Caesar, fell by the dagger of nobles of republi- 
can sentiments near to his person. His wife Thusnelda 
and his son born iu captivity, Thumehcus, on whom he 
had never set eyes, marched at the triumph of Germani- 
cus (2Gth May, IT) among the other Germans of nink, in 
chains to the Capitol ; the old Segestes was for his fidelity 
to the Romans provided \vitli a place of honour, whence 
be might look on at the public entry of his dihugbtor aud 
hia grandson. Th«y all died within the Ronum empire ; 
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with Maroboduns the wife and son of his antagonist met 
in the exile of Eavenna. When Tiberius remarked at the 
recall of Germanicus that there was no need to wage war 
against the Germans, and that thej would of themselyes 
take care to do what was requisite for Eome, he knew his 
adversaries ; in this, at all events, history has pronounced 
him right But to the high-spirited man who, at the age 
of six-and-twenty, had released his Saxon home from the 
Italian foreign rule, who thereafter had been general as 
well as soldier in a seven years' struggle for that freedom 
regained, who had staked not merely person and life, but 
also wife and child for his nation, to fall at the age of 
thirty-seven by an assassin's hand — ^to this man his people 
gave, what it was in their power to give, an eternal monu- 
ment in heroic song. 
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The accidents of external policy cnused the RomaBB to 
establish lliemselveB ou the Pyi'eiiaean penin- 
fwlmqu^i.' ^"'* earlier than in any other part of the trans- 
marine mainland, and to institute tbero two 
standing commands. There, too, the republic had not, 
as in Gaul and Ulyricum, confined itself to Biibtluing the 
coasts of the Italian »ea, but had rather from the outset, 
after the precedent of the Barcides, contemplated the con- 
quest of the whole peninsula. With the Luaitanians (in 
Portugal and Estremadura) the Bomans had fought from 
the time that tliey called themselves masters of Spain ; 
the " more remote province " had been instituted, strictly 
speaking, against these tribes and simultaneously with the 
"nearer" one; the CaUaeci (Gallicia) became subject to 
the Romans a century before the battle of Actium ; shortly 
before that battle the subsequent dictator Caesai' had. in 
his first campaign, carried the Roman arms as far as Biv 
gantium (Coninna), and consolidated afresh the annexation 
of this region-to the more remote province. Then, in the 
years between the death of Caesar and the sole rule of 
Augustus, there was unceasing warfare in the north of 
Spain 1 no fewer than six govemoi-s in this short time won 
trininphs there, and perhaps the subjugation of the north- 
em slope of the Pyrenees was effected chiefly in this epoch. ' 
TliarEf triamplied orer Spain— apart from tlie donbtless politic«! 
triumph of Lepidus— in 718 Cn. Domitius CalrhiuB 
(cou«til ill 714), [n TSOCLKorlianaBFlaconsfcouBiilhi 
-. 7101. between T!0 aod 725 It. Uaiolna PIiilippoB (oon- 
*nliu 7III) and Applas Claudius Pulcher (oousul in 
as, 18, St. Sm, In 7-2» C. CatviBliu Subinus (ooueul in 71ß), and 

*>>*)' fn73SS«x. AppuUias(aauBnl inr25). TbelüsUriani 
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Tfae WATB with the cognate Aquitonians on the north side 
of the mountains, vhich foil within the same epoch, and 
the IftBt of which was victoriously ended in the 
year 727, must etand iit connection with these 
events. On the reorganising of tlie administrative arrange- 
ments in 727 the peninBula went to AuguatuB, 
because there was a prospect of estenaise 
military operations there, and it needed a permanent gar- 
rison. Although the Bouthern third of the more remote 
province, tiienceforth named from the river Baetis (Goad- 
alquivir) was soon given back to the government of the 
senate,' by far the greater portion of the peninsula remiuned 
constantly under impetial administration, including the 
greater part of the more j-emote province, Lusitauia and 
Callaecift," and the whole of the large nearer one, Im- 
inediately after the institution of the new supreme control 
Augustus resorted ju person to Spain, with a view, in hia 
two years' stay (728, 729), to organise the new 
administration, and to direct the occupation 
mention onlj tlio violory achiuved over the Ccrretani (De«r Poyearf» 
in tb« eastern Pjfueps) bj Cftlvinn« (Dio, slviu. 43 ; comp. Velleloi. 
ii. Ttl, «nd tbe roiit of Skbiuiu «itU Otea, EcUiel, v. 308). 

'AsAugiuUEmeritaiiiLiiäUnia onl; becuneHcolonjinT^OfDio, 
„ liU. 20), and this cannot irell have twun left uut of no- 

oount in the list of Iha provinces iu which Aogtistaa 
fönnded colonies (Moo. Anryr. p. 119. comp. p. 333), the (wparalion of 
tusitDnia and lllspiuiia Fltaiior must not have taken place (ill artvr 
tliu Cuitabrtannnr. 

' Callaecia w»a not merely ocanplod from the ulterior province, 
hnt miiat still in the oaclier time of Aufjustus hav« belonged (o 
Lnsltaiiia, jiwt m Astnriu &Ibo mnat have boan at Grst atlaohed to 
lUia province. Otherwise the uarrative in Db, Uv. 0, Is not int«l- 
llgibte ; T. CaridnE, tlm buildet of Emetiti, is evideDtlf the governor 
of Lniitania. C. Faniiiu the governor of Ih« Tarraoonunais. With 
till* IHJ*'<'VS the parallel representation in Flnma, ii. 33, for the 
tMgiurini of th* MSB. an oertainly the ßi>iyait.ral, whom PloWmy. 
IL 0, 3t>, addncM among the Aiturlanü. Therefore Agrippa, it 
moasnnimonts, eomprchands Lositania willi Asturia and Cailar<dft-a 
(PUa tt, .V. Iv. 22, 118),andStrabo(iü. 4,2O,F.10S|dM<gnatMth«<1 
CaUaooi m fonnvrljr tvtmed Liuitanl, VnHntions In the JemarcatioB ' 
of Iha Spanish proriucm are muutlonud hj Strabo, iiL 4, 19, p. IH. " 
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of the portions of the country not yet Bubject. Thia he 
did from TaiTOco >u his beadqutuiera, and it was at that 
time that the sent of government of the nearer province 
waa tranaferred from New Carthage to Tarraco, after which 
town this province is tbenceforth usuallj* named. While 
it appeared necessary on the one hand not to remove the 
seat of administratioD from the coast, the new oipitnl on 
tbö other band commanded the region of the Ebro and tba 
eommunicatioDB with tbe north-west and the PjTenees. 
Against the Astures (in tbe provinces of Asturias and Leon), 
and above all, the Cantabri (in tbe Basque country and the 
province of Santander), wbo obstinately held out in these 
mountains and overran tbe neigbhouring cantons, a war- 
fu'e attended by difficulties and heavy lasses was pro- 
longed — with interruptions, which tbe Bomans called vio- 
tofies — for eight years, till at length Agrippa succeeded in 
breaking down the open resistance by destroying the moun- 
tain towns and transplanting their inhabitants to the valleya 
If, oa the enaperor Augustus says, from hia time the 
uiiitwT onren- coast of tbo ocean from Cadiz to Iho month of 
'^^nJ^J*'« tbo Elbe obeyed the Romans, the obedience in 
this corner of it was far from voluntary and 
little to be trusted. Matterswere still apparently far from 
having reached a proper pacification in north-western 
Spain. There is still mention in Nero's time of war-ex- 
peditions against Ihe Asturians. A still clearer tale is told 
by the occupation of the country, as Augustus arrauged it. 
(^aecia was sepai-ated from Lusitania and united with the 
Tarraconensian province, to concentrate in one hand the 
chief command in northern Spain. Not merely was this 
province then the only one which, without bordering on an 
enemy's country, obtained a legionary military command, 
but no fewer than three legions ' were directed thither by 

' Tliese wsre thä Fonrtli HiLcedoniin, Ihs Sixth Viftrix, and Ihe 
Tenth Oominn. Tlie firet oF thes« n-ent, in eonanqaenoe of tli« 
BhiCüng of qnarlen a! llio troops occusioiud bj the Brftumic expe- 
dition of Clttudiaa. to Iha Rhiiiu. Tlie two othura, nlthoiigh in the 
taMnwhile emplo^-ed elsewhere on mth»! ocoasions, were Mill, li 
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Augnstus— two to Asturia, one to CfintAbria ; nnd, in spite 
of the military pressure in Oennim; and in Illyricum, 
this occupyiug force was not diminished. Tbe Leadqiiar- 
tera were eetablisbed between the old metropolis of Aatu- 
I'ia, Lancia, and the new Asturica Augusta ( Astorj^a ) in 
X«OD that Btill nt presöut bears his ufune. With tliis 
strong occupation of the north-west is probably connected 
tbe couBtnictiun of roads imdertotcn there to n consider- 
able extent in the earlier imperial period, although wo 
are not able to dcmonstrnte the connection in dctuii, see- 
ing that the allocation of these troops in tbe Augustan 
ago is unknown to ua Thus there wna entnblisbed by 
Augustus and Tiljerius for the capital of CoUaccia, Bm- 
cara (Brnga), a connection with Ai^turici, that is, with the 
great headquarters, and not less iWtb tbo ueigbbouring 
tonTiB to the north, nortb-east, and (soutlj, Tiberius tnado 
Edinilai' constructions in tbe tei-ritorycf UioVasconesond in 
Cantabria,' Gnuiually tbo occupying force might bo tlirj- 

tli«ljOfc-iuningof tlie reign of TeapaaUo, ataliaaed in tLeIr old gnrri- 
soQ-quarterB, aDil with them, instead of tks Fourth, tbe First Adlu- 
trlx newl7 instituted b; Galba (Tacitus, JUtt. i. 44). ALI tlinw 
«ere un ocoosiou of tlio Batafion Tar EDut to the Bliluo, »nd on!; 
on« rcturaud from it. For in tbs }-unr SS tbere were still Bev«»l 
iBgionsBtationad in Spaiii (Plin, Pan^. 14 ; oomp. Uerma, ill. 118), 
of which one was cortainlj'lhe Savenlh Gomlnnalroady, bufore tliu 
yew 79, doing gurison-duty iu Spun (C. /. L. li. 247TI; llio second 
must have been one of tboe« tUroe, and vrua probably tbo Fiivt Ai\- 
utrix, as this aoon after tha yoar SH takes pnrt in tbo Dunubian viirs 
of Domitiau, »nd Is under Trajan stationed <u iipjier Gurmany, 
which BuggeBl» lb» ooiijooluns that It was ouu of tbe ievvral logloii» 
brouglit ill 89 from Hpaiii to nppvr Uerminj-, nud on this oecasiou 
came away from Spnlu, In Luiitnnia no legions wore stationed. 

' Tbeoainp of the Cantabrian legion may have boen itt the placu 
risoraca ( niTrnra on tbe Plsuerga, between Paleueia and Han. 
tander), nhioU alone is named on iiisorlptioae of Tiberius and of 
Nero, Bod lliat as starting point of an imperial road (C. J. L. ii. 
4SB3, 4884), just as tlio AstnHan camp «as nt T/con, Angiistobrign 
also (Co the west of Saragossa) and Complntam ( Aloalil do neuariw 
Iu the north of Uadrid ) mast bavo bean centres of impuri») roail«, 
not on account of tbeir urban importanoo, but as places of euinmp- 
t for troops. 
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ioisLed, and under Claudius ono logion, undei- Nero n 
second, mlglit be employed elsewhere. But ilicse wero 
regarded only as drafted off. and stUl at tlio bepmning of 
the reign of YcBpasLan tbe Spanish garrison had resumed 
ita earlier strengtii ; it v/ob reduced, iu the «trici Eense, 
only by tlio Flavian erajwiora, by Vespaeian to two, 
by Domitiau to one legion. From tbence down to the 
time of Diocletian a single legion, the Seventh Gemina, 
and a certuia number of auxiliary coutingenta garriaoned 
Leon, 

No proTiiieo under the monarchy waa less affected by ^ 
oiitward or by iuwiu'd wara than tliia land ot tha far west. 
^VliUe at this epoch the commandersliipa of the troops 
assumeil, as it were, the phce of the competing parties, iho 
Spanish ai-my played throughout a eeoondmy part in that 
roBpect ; it wna only as helper of his colleague that Galba 
eniared into tbo civil war, and mere accidont carried him 
to the first place. The force holding the north-west of the 
Peuinsuln, which even after its reduction still strikes ua 
OS comparatively strong, leads ua to infer that this region 
had not been completely obedient even iu the second and 
third ceuturiea ; but ne are unable to state an^iiiing defin- 
ite as to the employment of the Spaidah legion within the 
province wUteh it held in occupation. The strugglo 
i^^nst the Cantabriana had been waged with the help of 
vessels of war ; subsequently the Komaua had no occasion 
to institute a permanent naval station there. It is not 
til! the period after Diocletian that we find the Pyreuaeau 
peuiusala, like the Italian and the Gnieco-SIacedonian, 
without A standing garrison. 

That the province of Baotica vnui, at least after the 
beginning of the second centiiiy, visited on 
uw'Mtm."' vaiioua occasions from the opposite coast by 
the Uoors — the pirates of Bif — we shall have 
to eet forth i» detail when we survey the affairs of Africa. 
We may presvinio that Uiis sei-ves to explain why, although 
iu the seuuturiid provinces elsewhere imperial troops) wera 
not wont to bo stationed, by way of exception Ilalica (near 
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Seville) was pvoTitlecl with a divieion of the legion of Leon.' 
But it chiefly devolved on tho comraand stationed in the 
province of Tingi (Timgier) to protect the rich south of 
Spain fi-om these incursions. Still it happened th:it town» 
like Italien and Singili (not far from Anteqiien») were 
besieged by the pirates;. 

If preparation was anywhere made by the repubho 
for the groat all-Bignifioant work of the im- 
perial period — the Romanieing of the West — 
"" it was in Spain, Peaceful intercourse carried 

forward what the sword had begun ; Boman silver mouey 
wna paramount in Spain long before it circulated elsewhere 
outside of Italy ; and the mines, the culture of the vine and 
olive, and the relations of traffic produced a constant influx 
of Italian elements to the coast, pai-ticularly in the south- 
west. New Carthage, the creation of the B^reides, and 
from its origin down to the Augustan age tlie capital of 
the Hither province and the first tmding port of Spain, 
embraced already in the seventh century a numerous 
Roman population ; Carteia, opposite to the present Qib- 
vallar, founded a generation before the age of the Gmcchi, 
was the first transmaiine civic community with a popula- 
tion of Boman origin (iiL 14) ; the old and renowned sistcr- 
towu of Carthage, Gades, the modern Cadiz, was the first 
foreign town out of Italy, that adopted Boman law and 
Bomon language (iv. G48). While thus along the greatest 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean the old iniUgeuous 
as well as the Phoenician civilisation had already, under 
the republic, conformed to the ways and habits of the rul- 
ing peopleLin do province under the imperial period was ^ 
Romanising so energetically promoted on the part of the 
ruling power as in Spain, First of all tho southern half 
of Bactica, between the Baetis and the MediteiTanean, 
obtained, ]iartly already under the republic or through 
Caesar, pai'tly in the yeai-s 739 and 740 through Augu»- 

■ Willi thiE wo mny oonnecit tha fact tLat thu sum« legion was, 
thou^-li only tamporarilj aad with a delAolimttDt, on aotivo serviea 
in Numidla. 
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tuB, r» stftt^ly series of communities with full Roman citi- ^- 
zenship, which Iiere owupy not the coast ea- 
pecittlly, but nbove nU the interior, headeil 
by Htäpalis (SeWlle) and Corduba (Cordova) with colonial 
rights. Itnhca (near Seville) and Oades (Cadiz) with muni- 
cipal rights. la southern Lusitanio, too, we meet with a 
aerie» of equally privileged towns, particularly 01isi[>o 
(Lisbon), Pax JuUa (Beja), and the colony of veterana 
founded by Augustus during his abode in Spain and 
made the capital of this provinco, Emerita (Merida). In 
tho Tarracunensts the burgess-towns are found predom- 
inantly on the coast — Carthago Nova, Ilici (Elchc), Valentia, 
Dertosa (Tortofia), Tarraco, Barcino (Barcelona) ; in the 
interior only the colony in the Ebro valley, Caesaraugosta 
(Saragossa), is conspicuous. lu all Spain under Augustus ■^C 
there were numbered fifty communities with full citizen- 
flbip ; nearly fifty others had up to this time received 
I/itiii rights, and stood as to inward organisation on a 
par witli the bur gessa-fom muni ties. Among the rest the 
emperor Yespa,4ian likewise introduced the Latin muni- 
oip.ll organisation on occasion of the general imperial cen- 
saa instituted by Lim in the year 74. The bestowal of 
burgess-rights was neither then, nor generally in the better 
imperial period, extended much further than it had been 
carried in the time of Augustus ; ' as to which probably 
the chief regulative consideration was the restricted right 
of lei-y iti regard to those who were citizens of the empire. 
The indigenoaa population of Spain, which thus be-*=: 
came parUy mixeil up with Italian settlers, 
2i™buiu"''' pw'ly led towards ItaUau habits and lan- 
guage, nowhere emerges so as to be clearly 
recognised in the history of the imperial period. Prob- 
nbly that stock, whose remains and whose language maiu- 
(ain their ground up to the present day in the mountains 

' Tlie erprBBBion tiaed by Jauiplius («m/M Ap. li. 4), thnl ■' tli« 
IbtriiLaB wore nrnned Romans," can unl/ b« referred to the bestownl 
of LkUii rii;lits bf VespuUn, and is nn lnoarr«ct statoiueiit of awe 
who wH a itruigaT. 
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of Biscay, Ouipuscoa, and Navarre, oune filled tbe whole 
petiiusula, as the Berbers filled tbe region of North Africa, 
Their language, diSereut from the Indo-Qermanic, and 
destitute of flexion like that of tbe Finns and Mongols, 
proves their original independence ; and tbeu' most im- 
\ portant njemoriala, the coins, in tbe first century of tbe 
, -^'■ßonian rule in Spain embrace tbe peaiusula, with tbe ex- 
ception of the south const from Cadiz to Qrnnatia, where 
tbe Phoenician language then prevailed, and of the region 
northward of tbe mouth of tbe Tagus and westward of tbe 
sources of tbe Ebro, which was then probably to a large 
extent practically independent, and cei-tainly was utterly 
uncivilised. In tbis Iberian territory tbe south-Spanish 
writing is clearly distinguished from that of the north prov- 
ince ; but not less clearly both are brancbea of one slock. 
The Phoenician immigration here confined itself to still 
narrower bounds than in Africa, and the Celtic mixture 
does not modify tlio general uniformity of tbe national 
development in a way that we can recognise. But the 
■ V .conflicts of tbe Romans with the Iberians belong mainly to 
' ^ the repubhcan epoch, and bnve been formerly described 
(iL 247 f.). After the already mentioned last passages of 
arms under tbe first dynasty, the Iberians vanish wholly 
out of sight To the question, how far they became Bo- 
maniscd in tbe imperial period, the information Uiat has 
come to us gives no satisfactory answer. That in tbe in- 
tercourse with their former masters they would have al- 
ways occasion to make use of tbe Eoman language, needs 
no proof ; but under tbo influence of Rome the national 
language and the national writing disappear even from 
public use within tbeir own communities. Already in tbe 
last century of tbe republic tbe native coinage, which at 
I \ first was to a largo extent allowed, bad become in tbe main 
I ^ set aside ; from tbe imperial period there is no Spanisli 
civic coin with other than a Latin legend.' 

' Probably the most reeeul manimieiit of ths nalivo language, 
thai adiuitx »f oertaiut/ as to itsdate, it a coin of Osicerdft—whiuh is 
modelled aflcr the donnrli villi tlie elvpliant that weru stniuk lif 
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Like the Boman dress, tlie Boman language 'waa largely 
diffuseil even among those Spaniards wbo had 
not Italian burgess-rights, and the government sc 
favoured the de facto Eomaniaing of the land.' When 
Augustus died the Boman language and habits previiiled 
in Andalusia, Granada, lilurcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Ara- 1 
gou ; and a good part of this is to be accounted for not by 
colonising but by Bomanising. By the ordinance of Ves- 
pasian previoualy mentioned the native language was r&- 
stricted da jure to private intercourse. That it held its 
ground in this, ia proved by its existence at the present 
day ; what ia now confined to the mountains, which neither 
the Gotha nor the Arabs ever occupied, must in the 
Boman period certainly have extended over a great part 
of Spain, especially the north-west Nevertheless Roman- 
ising certainly set in very much earlier and more strongly 
in Spain than in Africa ; monmnents with native writing 
from the imperial period can be pointed to in Africa in -^ 
fair number, hardly at all in Spain ; and the Berber lan- 
guage at present still prevails over half of north Africa, 
the Bierian only in the narrow volleys of the Basques. It 
could not be otherwise, partly because in Spain Roman 

Cmut during the Gallia waf — with % Latin and Iberian legend 
(Zobel, Ettudio hittorko <le ia moiutia anligua egpanola, 11. 11), 
Among the wholly or pnrtiiLlI}- loonl inscriptions ot Spain several 
mora recent ina; be found ; pnbllo sanction is not even probabta in 
the casa ot an; ot them, 

' Tliere was a time when the commnnitioa of pfrfj/rtni had to 
solicit from the senate the right to make Latin the language of bus- 
iness ; bnt (or the imperial period this no longer held good. On the 
coulrarjr, at this time probabl; the converse was of frequent ocoar- 
renoe. For example, the right of coining was allowed on the footing 
that the legend had to be Latin, In like manner public buildings 
erected b; non-burgesses were deacribed in Latin ; thns an Inscrip- 
tion of Illpa in Andalosia {U. I. L. 11. 1067) runs -. Urehaä AliUa 
HSiut) C'häatiurgvn porta» fornvin) anUßaaniHa) euracil dt tiaa) 
j)(feunia). That the wearing of the toga waa allowed even to non- 
Romansi and was a sign at a loral disposition, ia shown m well bj 
Btrabu's PXpressloQ la lo the Tarrooouenala togata, u by Agrioola's 
bvhariour In Britain (Tacitus, .-lyrü. SI). 
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dvilisation emerged much earlier and much more vi<roi-^ 
oualy thiiD in Airicn, pai'tly because the unlives bad tint in 
the former as in the latter the free tribes to fall back upon. 
The native communal constitution of the Iberians wns 
not perceptibly to our view diffei'eot from the 
Gallic. From the first Spain, like the Celtic 
country on either side of the Alps, was broken 
^ up into cantonal districts; theVaccoei and the Caclabri 
were hardly in any essential respect distinguished from 
the Cenoiooni of the TtanspndanB and the Itenii of Bel- 
gien. The fact that on the Spanish coins struck in the 
earlier epoch of the Roman rule it is predominantly not 
the towns that are named, but the cantons, — not Tarraco 
but the Cassetani, not Saguntma but Uie Arsenses — 
shows, still more clcai-ly than the history of the ware of 
the time, that in Spain too there ouce subsisted larger 
cantonal unions. But the conquering Bomnns diJ not 
treat these unions eveiywhere in hke fashion. The Tmns- 
I ~^ alpine cantous remained even under Boman rule political 
commonwealths; the Spanish were, like the Cisalpine, 
simply geographical conceptions. As the district of the 
Cenomani is nothing but a collective expression for the 
territories of Brisia, Bergomum, and 80 forth, so the As- 
turians consist of twenty-two pohtically independent com- 
muuitics, which to all appearance do not legally coucem 
each other more than the towns of Brisia and Bergomom. ' 
' These renurkiible arraDgsmeDts lire cl^ar. eepeoiall; fmm tho 
lUIs d( Spauish piRcafl in Pliny, and hava lioen well exbibited by 
DettefEsu (Philelogiii; xisii, CM f.). Tho terminatogy iio doubt 
vnrie». Ab Ihe design ntions nrilat, poptit'i», jw»«, bulonj; lo Ui« in- 
dppBDdent nommiinUy, they pert»In ilejnm lo IboSD portions -, tlins, 
t.g. there la wuuliuu of the XritiUitei of tlia .\ utri)ironca. of the 
XXTt pnptili of the Asturians, of the pen* Zxi^n<ni kC. I. I^ H 
2633), wliloU is juBt one of Vckop twenty two IriWs Th» mtaaA- 
ablo doeuiuHnl which we po^eas conooniing iXi^-m Zoelae iC 7. /_ 
il. 3833) fntorni» ua Ibat tlili wjhwh» n^nlu diTld»d Into •.'«H'tla-n. 
whk-h Uiter air b1h> lhmiw*lrHB call«d ufnU; as this urn» docu- 
ment and other iMtlraoul«* (AjiA. Ep. li. p. 248) proTs. 0>bla 
s of the Catitaliiiao jHtptti iSph. J^ 
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Of these communities llie Torrncoiiensian ptorincc num- 
bt!i-ed in tJie Au|j;na(jin nye 203, iq tlie middle of the sec- 
oud century 275. Hltp. tliei-efore, the old cauton-uuiona 
wcro bi'okeu up. TLia rourse was bardJy determined by 
the coiiBiJei'iitton tUat the eomgiactness of the Vettonea 
and the Cantabri seemed mora biizurdotis for the unity of 
the empire than that of the Sequaui and the Treveri ; tho 
dtatinction doubtless was chiefly baaed on the diversity of 
tho time and of the form of conquest. The region oa the 
Guadalquivir became Itoman a contury and a half earlier 
than the banlis of the Loire and the Seine ; tlie time when 
the foundation of the Spanish Organisation was laid was 
not ao very far fioin the epoch at whioh the Samoite con- 
federacy waa dissolved. There the spirit of the old i-epub- 
lio prevailed ; in Gaul the freer and geuUer view of Caesar. 
The smaller and powerless districts, which after the disso- 
lulioQ of the unions became the pillai-dof political noily — 
the small cantons or clans — became changed in course of 
time, hers as everywhere into towns. Tho beginnings of 
ui'ban development, even outsido of the communities that 
attained Italian rights, go far hack into the republican, 
perhaps into the prc-Romau, time ; subsequently the gen- 
eiul bestowal of Liitin rights by Vespasian must have niado 
thia conversion general or very nearly so.' In reality there 
tbe pnUUcnl ttnlt. there are no other deBigualionB tlian these, alricti/ 
ipekklng, ratroBjHiotii'e uitl incorrect ; fjCii« iu puliGulir ia cm- 
plof eil for it uven in th« teohuicol aljlu [f.g. C. I. L. ii. 42U3 In- 
ieratt[Unju»\ nr gnnU\ Vaeauarum). That the commoantealUi In 
Spain wM bnsL'd on those amall districts, unt on tlic contotis, \a clear 
aa well Troiu the tenuiniilogy itself as from tlia facrt that PlSny iu 
UL 8, 18, place« overngainst those 203 plnccs the eitidMe« caiitribuia* 
aliü; moreover it U »hown by the ofBoi»! al iww*u» uedpfendot drt- 
latium XXI fi Viueonum el Varduionim (C, /. L. vi. 14D3) com- 
pared with the ceaaor cicäaU« Ilenu/rum foetlaratae (O. I. L. xi. 
1»G0, coiQp. aüOT), 

' h» thv Latin commnnal ronsti till ion is uuauiled tor a comnin- 
nlt/ not (irgaiiis«il m a town, lliow Spanish oommnaitiiis, which 
Rttll after VespaliKn'a time lackad nrbau oigauisatiuii. most either 
Uav* bucn cxoluded Crom th« betton-al of Latiu ngbts or have bad 
•{Wa!»l niudillcuUouB t« nHXjt tUelr «ami. Tub latlwr may be regarded 
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wore among the 293 Augostan commnnities of the proy- 
inco of Tftiraco 114, and among the 275 of the second cen- 
i ury only twentj-seveu, that were not urban commnnities. 

Of the position of Spain in the imperial administration 
little is to be said. In the levy the Spanish 

^'' provinces played a prominent part The le- 

f^ons doing garrison-duty there were probably from the 
beginning of the principate raised chiefly in the country it- 
self ; when afterwards on the one hand the occupying force 
was diminished, and on the other hand the levy was more 
and more restricted to the garrison-district proper, Bae- 
tioo, sliaring in this respect the lot of Italy, enjoyed the du- 
bious blessing of being totally excluded from military ser« 
vice. The auxiliary lev}% to which especially the districts that 
logged behind as regards lurban development were subjected, 
^vas carried out on a great scale in Lusitania, CaUaecia, 
Aaturica, and not less in the whole of northern and inland 
Spain ; Augustus, whoso father had formed even his body- 
guard of Spanituxls, i*ecruited in none of the territories sub- 
ject to him (setting aside Belgica) so largely as in Spain. 

For the fiutuicos of the state this rich country was beyond 
doubt one of the most sccui'e and most productive sources ; 
but wo Imvo no detailed information transmitted to us. 

Tho im|M)rtance of tho traffic of these provinces admits 

of being inferred in some measure from the 

Twionmicom. ^^,^f^\ plX)^'ision of the government for the 

S|>auish nvul& Between the Pyrenees and 
TVuraco there have been found Roman milestones even 
fnuu tho lost times of the republic, such as no other prov- 
imx> of tho West exhibits^ Wo have already remarked that 

as haviu«; more proUahilitjr. InseriptSons, eTcn of the ^min, sub- 
tttHjiuuii to V^pasimu s time, show a Latin form of nmme, ms C /. L. 
it 26^. and KpK Npk it 323 ; and if isolated ones from this period 
i>hou)d be found with non-Roman names, it must alwajs be a ques- 
tion whether this is not simpljr dne to actual negligence. Presump- 
tire proofs of non-Roman communal organisatioü, comparatirelT 
fhNineiii in the aeanij insoriplioiis thai certainlj date before Vespa- 
9kUi (a /. L. a ITS» 1W3» S63S, SOI»\ hare not be«i met with bj 
mm ill tawtiptlo^i thai «rt eaiiaiafy subsequent to Yi 
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Äugustua and Tiberias promoted roiul-making in Spain 
miiiaiy for military rettsooa ; but the voad formed by 
AugustuB at Cajtbago Nova can only have been con- 
Btructed on account of traffic, and it waa traffic raiiinlj 
tbat waa served by the imperial highway named after 
him, and partly regulated, partly constructed anew by 
him. This rood, continuing the Itnlo-Gallic coast-rood and 
crossing the Pyrenees at the Pass of Puycerda, went 
thence to Tarraco, then pretty closely followed the coast 
by way of Valentia as far as tlie mouth of the Jucar, but 
thence made right across the interior for the valley of the 
Boetia,' then ran from the arch of Augustus — which 
marked the boundary of the two provinces, and with 
which a new numbering of the miles began ^through the 
province Baetica to the mouth of the river, and thus con- 
nected Borne with the ocean. This was certainly the only 
imperial highway in Spain. Afterwards the government 
did not do much for the roads of Spain ; the communes, 
to which these were soon in the main entrusted, appear, 
80 far aa we see, to have provided everywhere— apart from 
the tableland of the interior — communicatioua to such an 
cst«nt as was required by the state of culture in the prov- 
ince. For, mountainous as Spain is and not without 
steppes and waste land, it is yet one of the most produc- 
tive countries of the earth, both through the abundance 
of the fruits of the soil and through its riches of wine and 
oil and metals. To this were early added manufactures^ 
especially in iron wares and in woollen and linen fabrics. 
Ill the valuations under Augustus no Roman bnrges^ 
community, Patavium excepted, had such a number of 
rich people to show oe the Spanish Gades with its great 
merchnuta spread throughout the world ; and in keeping 
with this waa the retined luxury of manners, the castnnet- 
' The dirncttiiii of Ihe via A ugutia \i B[>ecifled by Strobo (iit- 4i Öi 
p. 100)1 to ll belung nil (lie tnllcetoQea vthioh liBva tiiBt namu. u 
wbII Uioso from the rvglonof L«nclA((7. T. L. U. 4»20-4U28) as tbuM 
found between TivmgnD> k&A Vnleuui» {ibid. 41)4lt'49!>4). »nd ImU/ , 
III» nmneroiu ones no lana Augutio, gai eit ad Battem, or ab are», 
untie iaeipit Baetica, ad « 
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players wbö were here at liotne, and the Onditanian songs, 
nliich circulatetl, like tlioBc of Alexandria, nmoug tbeelegont 
Rouiane. The nearness of Italy, and the eiiey and cheap in- 
terconrse by sea, gave at tbia epoch, especiiUly to the Spao- 
r V isb south and east coasts, the opportunity of hriuging their 
rich produce to the first market of the world, and prob- 
ably with no country in Ibe world did Borne pui-suc ho es- 
tenüve and cuDstont a traffic on a great scale as with Spain. 
^ That Roman civilisatioD pervaded Spain eorbcr and 
more powerfully tbao any other province, ia confirmed by 
evidence on various sides, especially in respect to rebgion 
and to btetature. 

It is true that in the territory that was still at a later 
period Iberian, and remained tolerably free 
from immigration — in Lusitania, Calkecia, Aa- 
turift — the native gods, with their singular names, ending 
mostly in -icus and -ecus, such as Eudovelbciis, Eaecus, 
Vagodonnaegus, and tbe like, tnaiutaiued their ground 
still even under the principate at tbe old seats. But not 
a single votive stone has been found in nil Baeticn, wLicb 
might not quite as well have been set up in Italy. And 
the same holds true of Tarraconensia proper, only that 
isolated traces are met with on the upper Douro of the 
worship of Celtic gods.' No other province shows an 
equally energetic Itomonlsing in matters of ritual. 

Cicero mentions the Latin poets at Corduba onlj to 
thdb »rdi censure them ; and the Augustan age of bler- 
h) uun uior- ature was still in the main tbe work of Jtal- 
ians, though individual provincials helped in 
it, and among otliors the learned librai-ian of the emperor, 
tbe pbilologue Hyginus, was bom as a bondsman in Spain. 
But thenceforward tbe Spaniards undertook in it almost 
tbe port, if not of leader, nt any rate of schoolmaster. 

' At Cluuia there iras tcmni a dedkalioti lo tba Motbera (^7. J. L. 
ii. S'TH)— the oa\j ai]iiii[Bli exBtnjile of lliis norahip bo iridcl; dlt- 
fiuud and to lung ouutinuiii); lunoDg Hie westetu CulU— nt Uxatua, 
ono net ap (« the l.ugvK« (ill. SUIS), » duit; tlut rvcura unouif tlie 
Orit» rf ATWtlcuai. 
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TLe natives of Coriluba, Marcus Porcius Litro, the 
teacher nii<l tha moilol of Oviil, and liia countrymau and 
friend in youth, Aunaeus Sen ecu,— both only about a 
ilecuile jouuger than Horace, but for a considerable time 
einplojed in their native town as teachers of eloquence, 
before they transferred their activity in that character to 
'Rome — were the true and proper repreaeotativea of the 
school-rhetoric that took the place of tho repubhcan free- 
dom and BftucineBs of speecL Once, when tho former 
could not avoid appearing in a real process, he came to a 
stand-fltill in hia address, and only recovered his fluency 
when, to pl(.'i;se tlio famous man, the court was trunsferi'ed 
from the ti'ibunal to the fichool-hall, Soneca'a son, the 
ministor of Noro and tho fashionable philosopher of the 
epof^h, and his grandson, the poet of the BentJmc-utuI op- 
poüition to the priucipale, Lucanus, have an importance, 
an douhtful iu literature as it Li indisputable in history, 
which may in a certain sense be put to the account of 
Sjiain. In the early tim et of the etuptre, likewise, two 
other provinciida from Baeticu, Mela nnder Claudius, 
Coluniella under Neio, gained a place among tho recog- 
nised diiluctic authors who cultivated style — the former 
by hia öhort descriiitiou of the earth, the latter by a thor- 
ough, in part poetical, picture of agriculture. If, in tlie 
tim« of Doniitiim, the poet Canius Biifus from Oades, the 
philosopher Docianus from lilmerita, und tlio orator Valc- 
rJua Liciuiaiius from BUhilis (Oalatayud not far Itoia 
Saragossa) are celebrated as literary notitbilities by the 
side of Virgil and Catullus and by the aide of the three 
stars of Corduba, this is certainly done on tho part of one 
likewise a native of Bilbihs, Valerius Martialis,' who liim- 
JVfUuiitf Pftigni »aiiant, 
DoDtqu« Hviuita* vnieumqiiA Lu- 

Vffona dwti »j/UafHU aiiuil rulin, Faeiindu l)qaitHr Corditba, 

Marune fdin Miintwi rnl, Gaadent ioeonte Oariio mo OiiJa, 

Cantetar Apana Litia «un UUnt Emerita DccuiHo tiuo : 

^leüaqae ruv; Fheoi miiiai, TV, Lidniane, i/hrüMtiir noilAi, 

AfidMuro fiauttUimltrifcr Han», Jfte m» bi'f/»t HUbilU. 
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Helf yields la none among the poete oi this epoch is ele- 
ganco and pliialid power, or yet in yonality nnd emptiness, 
nncT wo uro juslifiod in taking into account witbal the fact 
of their being fellow-countrymen ; yet the mere posaihil- 
ity of weaving such a garland of poeta shown the impor- 
tunce of the Spanish element in the hterature of the time. 
But the penrl of Spanish-Latin authorship is Marcus Fa- 
hius Quintilianas (35-96) from Colagurris on the Ebro. 
His father had already acted as a teacher of eloquence in 
Rome ; he himself was brought to Bome by Oalba, and 
occupied, especially under Domitian, a distinguished posi- 
tion as tutor of the empei-oi's nephews. His test-book 
of rhetoric ami, in some degree, of the history of Roman 
literature, Ü one of tho most excellent which we poascsa 
from Roman antiquity, pervaded by fine taste and sure 
judgment, simple in feeling 08 in presentation, inatruqlavo 
without wearinesa, pleasing without effort, contrastipp 
sharply and designedly with tlie fasbionable literatiüto 
that was eo rich in phrases and so empty of ideas. It 
was in no small degree due to him that tho tendency 
became changed at any rate, if not improved. Subse- 
quently, amidst the general emptiness the inäiience of 
tho Spaniards comes no further into prominence. What 
is, historically, of Gi>ecial moment in their Latin author- 
ship is the complete clinging of these provinciala to the 
literary development of the mother-country. Cicero, in- 
deed, scoffs at the cltunainesa and the provincialisms of 
the Spanish votaries of poetry ; and even Latro's Latin 
(lid not meet the approval of the equally genteel and cor- 
rect Roman by birth, Mesaalla Corvinua. But after the 
Angastan age nothing similar ia again heard of. Tho 
Oullia rhetors^ the great African ecclesiastical authors 
have, as Latin writers, retained in some measure a foreign 
complexion ; no one would recognise the Senecaa and 
Martial by their manner and style as belon^ng to one or 
to another land ; in hearty love to hia own literature anil 
ia subtle understanding of it never has any Italian sur- 
paastht the teacher of language« from Oalagurria. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE QALIJO PROVINCES. 

LiKK Spfiin, southern Gaul bad olreiuly in tbo time of the 
republic become a part of the Koman empire, jet neither 
80 early nor so completely iis tbo former country. Tho 
two Spanish provinces wore iustituteil in the age of 
Hannibal, the province Narbo in thtitofthe Oracchi ; anil, 
while in tho former cnso Rome took to itself the whole 
PenioBulo, in tho Intter it was not merely content, down 
to the lost age of the repubhc, with the posseesion of the 
coast, but even of this it directly took only the smaller 
and tho more remote half. The repubUc was not wrong 
in designating whnt it so posseesed as the town-domain of 
Nurho (Narbonne) ; the greater part of the coast, nearly 
from Montpellier to Nice, belonged to the city of Mnssilia. 
This Greek community was more a state than n city, and 
through its powerful position the equal alliance subsisting 
from of old ^vith Rome obtained a real significance, such 
US had no parallel in any second allied city. It is true, 
nevertheless, that the Romans were for these neighbouring 
Greeks, still more than tor the more remote Greeks of the 
E:ist, shield as well as sword. The Massoliots had probably 
the lower Rhone as tai- up as Avignon in their possession ; 
but the Liguiian and the Celtic cantons of tho interior 
were by no means subject to them, and the Roman stand- 
ing camp at Aquae Sextioe (Aii) a day's march to the north 
of Masaiba, was, quite in the true and proper sense, insti- 
tuted for the permanent protection of the wealthy Greek 
mercantile dty. It wna one of tho most momentous con- 
sequences of the Roman civil war, that along with the le- 
gitimate republic its most faithful ally, the city of Mas- 
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ailia, waa political!}- finnihilated, was converted from a eUito 
sharing rule into a community wtich continued free of tlia 
empire and Greek, but preserved its independence and its 
Helleuiamiu the modest proportions of »provincial middle- 
sized town. In n political aspect there is nothing more to 
lie said of Maasili» aft«r its cAptui-e in the civil war ; tUe 
town was thenceforth fur -Gaul only what Neftpoliawas for 
Italy — the centre of Greek culture and Greek learuing. 
Inüsmuch as the greater part of the later province of 
Xurbo only at that time came under direct Ituuian admin- 
istratiou, it ia to thia epoch in particular that the erection 
of it in a. certain measure belongs. 
How the rest of Gaul came into the power of Rome has 

been already narrated (iv, 270 fE). Before 
in the ihi™ Caesnr's Gallic war the rule of the Romiina 

extended approximately as foi* as Toulouse, 
Vienno, and Geneva ; after it, as fur as the Bhine through- 
out its course, and the coast« of the Atlantic Ocean ou tho 
north ns on tho west This subjugation, it is true, was 
probably not complete, in the north-west perhaps not 
much less superüciol than that of Britain (iv. 3-12). Yet 
we are informed of supplemental wars, in the tniün, mere- 
ly OS regards the disU'ict« of Iberian nationality. To the 
Iberians belonged not merely the southeru but also the 
northern slope of the PjTenees, with the country lying in 
front. Beam, Gascony, and western Languedon ; ' and it 
has already been mentioned (p. CO) that when norlL-wcat- 

' The domain nf Iberian coiua raooheE decidedly Iieyond tlie Pyr- 
enecB, tljougU tlie imcrprataliou ai iadividD«! coln-lcgBnds, wlilcU 
■ra among otlicrs mferred to Perpignui and Nuboniie, (a not cer- 
Uln. As all IhoEs coiuiiiKs took ploeo under Boman sutborJMtion, 
this EuggesLa lliu itueslloa «butlier this portion ot tba Rulisei|ueiit 
KarboiieiifiB nu not at »u aarlier dut«— uamnlj- bvfore Ibe tnumling 
(it KutIk) (Uaö tj. 0.)— nadnt tlie gnvemor of lUlIiHr 
Sptün. There ara no Aquibuilnn coiiiH with fbcriau 
lugHnds ftny more Uibu from narth-Kestura Spuln, probnbly beoausu 
tlielUiiiuiQsiipretnaay, under whoso prolnatiou Ihiacuiuigi-fEtuw up, 
did not, so long at tba Uttur Imttid, i.t. purhkp» up to tliti Kumiu- 
r, «mbracu Ikois« rugkuu. 
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ern Spain was sustaining the last cosfliota with the Eo- 
roans, tbere wiia nlsu on the north side of the PyreneöB, 
and beyond lioubt in connection therewith, serious fight- 
ing, ut first on the part of Agrippa in the 
year 716, tlieii on the pm-t of Marcus Videriua 
Meesalk, the well-known patrou of the Roman poets, who 
^ in the year 726 or 727, and thus neaily at the 

same timo with the Caiitabrian woi', vanquish- 
ed the Aquitaninns in a pitched battle in the old Roman 
territory not far ü'om Narbonne. In respect of thö Celta 
nothing farther is mentioned than that, shortly before the 
battle of Actium, the Morini in Picardy were overthrown ; 
and, although during the twenty years of ahnost uuinter- 
rapted civil war our reportei-s may have lost sight of tho 
comparatively insignificant aSbirs of Gaul, tho silence of 
the list of triumphs— bei-e complete — shows at any rate 
that no further miütÄry undertakings of importance took 
place in the land of the Celta during this period. 

Subsequently, during the long reign of Augustus, and 
^^^ amidfit all the criaes — some of them very haz- 
ardous — of the Gei-mauic wiu^, t!ie Gnllio 
provinces I'eniaioed obedient. No doubt Ihti Roman gov- 
eniment, as well na the Germanio patriot party, as we 
have seen, constantly hud it iu view that a decisive sticcesy 
of the Germans and their advance into Gaul would bo fol- 
lowed by a rising of the Gaula against Borne ; the foreign 
rule cannot therefore at that time have stood by any 
means secure. Matters came to a real insurrection iu tho 
year 21 under Tiberius. There was formed among tho 
Celtic nobility a widely-ramiSed conspiracy to overthrow 
the R;:)man govemmeut. It broke out prema- 
' turely in the far fi-om important cantons of 
tho Turones and tbo Andecavi on the lower Loire, and not 
merely the smtdl garrison of Lyons, but also a part of the 
Army of the Rhine at ouce took tho field against the insur- 
gents, Nevertheless tho moat noted districis joineil ; (he 
Treveri, under the guidauco uf Julius Floruft. threw tbo ni- 
selves iu masses into the Ardennea ; in the immediate 
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neighbourhoocl of Lyons the Haedui and Sequ&ni roBe 
under the leadership of Juhua Bacrovir. The compact 
legions, it is true, gained the mastery over the rebels with- 
out much trouble ; hut the rising, in which the Gerujnna 
in no way took part, shows at any rate the hatred towai'da 
the foreign rulers, which Etill at that time prevailed in the 
land and particularly aroong the nobility — n hatred which 
was certainly strengtbeued, but was not at first produced, 
by the preesure of taxes and the financial distreaa that uro 
designated aa causes of the insurrection. 
It was a greater feat of Roman policy than that which 
enabled it to become master of Gaul, that it 
mo«°rfo»l3. knew how to retain the mastery, and that 
Vercingetorix found no successor, altliough, 
as we see, there were not entirely wanting men who would 
gladly have walked in the same path. This result was 
attained by a shrewd combination of terrifying and of 
winning — we may add, of sharing. The strength and the 
proximity of the Bhine army was beyond question the first 
and the most effective means of preserving the Gauls in 
the fear of their master. If this army was maintained 
tliroughout the century at the same level, as will be set 
forth in the following section, it was so probably quite 
as much on account of their own subjects, as on account 
of neighbours who afterwards were by no means spec- 
ially formidable. That even the temporary withdrawal of 
these troops imperilled the continuance of the Roman 
rule, not because the Germans might then cross the Rhine, 
but because the Gauls might renounce allegiance to the 
Romans, is shown by the rising after Nero's death, in spite 
of its Tacillation ; after the troops bad marched off to Italy 
to make their general emperor, an independent Qalliu 
empire was proclaimed in Treves, and thoao soldiers who 
were left were taken bound to nllegianca towards it. But 
although this foreign rule, like every such rule, rested 
primarily and mainly on superior power — on the asceu- 
dancy of compact and trained troops over the multitude 
— it by no means rested on this exclusively. The art of 
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partition was here succeaef ully applied. Gtiul did not be- 
long to tho C(>tts aloue ; not merely were the Iberiiins 
sti'ongly represented in tha eouth, but Germaoie tribea 
wore settled in condderable numbers on the KLine, and 
wore of impoilanee still more by tlieir conspicuous apti- 
tude for war, Umn by tlieir nixmber. Skilfully the govern- 
ment knew bow to foster and to turn to useful account 
the mttagoniatu between the Celts and the Oormims on the 
left of the Rhine. But the policy of amalgamation and of 
reconciliation operated still more powerfully. 
What measures were taken witb this view we shall 

explain in the sequel Seeing that the can- 
kj^^tMhiuU- tonal constitution was spared, and even a sort 

of national representation was conceded, and 
the measures directed against the national priesthood were 
taken gradually, while the Latin language was from the 
beginning obligatory, and with that national representa- 
tion there was associated the new worship of the emperor; 
seeing that, on the whole, the Bomaniaing was not under- 
fcikeu in an abrupt way, but was cautiously and patiently 
pursued, the Bomiui foreign rule in tlie Celtic land ceosetl 
to be such, because the Celts themselves became, and 
demred to be, Romans. The extent to which the work 
had fdready advanced after the espiiy of the first century 
of the Roman rule in Gaul is shown by the just mentioned 
occurrences after Nero's death, which, in their course as a 
whole, belong partly to the history of the Roman common- 
wealth, partly to its relations with the Gennans, but moat 
also be mentioned, at least by way of slight glance, in 
this connection. The overthrow of the Julio-Claud ian 
dynasty emanated from & Celtic noble and began with a 
Coltio insurrection ; but this was not a revolt against 
the foreign rule like that of Vercingetorix or even of 
Sftcrovir ; its aim was not the setting aside, but the trans- 
forming, of the Roman government The fact that its 
leader reckoned descent from a bastard of Caesar one of 
the patents of nobility of his house, clearly expresses the 
half- national, half-Roman character of this movement. 
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Some montlia later certainly, after the revolted Roman 
titJOps of Germanic descent anrl the free Germans had for 
the moment overpowered the Boman armj, some Celtic 
tribes proclaimed the independence of their nation ; but 
ihia attempt proved a sad failure, not through the event- 
ual int«rfereuce of the government, but from the very 
opposition of the great majority of the Celtic cantons 
themaolves, which could not, and did not, desiie to fall 
away from Home. 

The Roman names of the lemliug nobles, the liatln 
legend on the coins of the insurrection, the 
bnicAreiciu travesty thi-oughout of Roman armugemeats, 
*'^ show most deai'ly that the deb'veronce of the 

Celtic nation from tho yoke of the foreigners in the year 
70 was no longer possible, just because there was sach a 
nation no longer ; and the Romau rule might be felt, ao- 
cortUiig to circumstances, as a yoke, but no longer as a 
foreign rule. Had such an opportunity been offered to 
the Celts at the time of the battle of Philippi, or even un- 
der Tiberius, the insurrection would have run its course, 
not perhaps to another issue, but in streams of blood ; now 
it ran off luto the sand. ^Vben, some decades after these 
severe crises, the Rhine army was considerably reduced, 
they bad just given the proof that the great majority of 
the Gauls were no longer thinking of separation from tho 
iLalians, and the four generittious that ha<l followed sinca 
the conquest had done their work. Subsequent occur- 
rences here were crises within the Roman world. When 
that world threatened to fall asunder, the West as well aa 
the East separated itself for some time from the centre of 
the empire ; but the separat« state of Postumns was the 
work of necessity, not of choice, and tho separation was 
merely äe facto : tho eini>erai-s who bore sway over Gaol, 
Brit&in, and Spain, laid claim to the dominion of the 
whole erupire quite as much as their Itabnn aiiti- emperors. 
Certainly traces euougb remained uf the ohl Otitic habits 
and also of tho old Celtic unruliaesa. As bishop Hilary 
of Poiticr^ himself a Gaul, compkins of the overljearing 
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eliarocter of his countrymen, so the Gtinls are, even ia the 
biographies of the later CMPsara, ilesignated as stubborn 
Bod imgoTemable and inclitied to iusubordiualiou. ea thut 
IB dealing with them tenacity und gteniness of govci'ument 
nppcnr specially requiaiti'. But a separation from the 
Itumnn empire, or even a renouuuing of the Bomau uutiou- 
olity, ao far as there was any such in the case, was in these 
later centuries nowhere less thought of than in Giiul ; on 
the contrary, the development of the Romano- Oailic cnlt- 
m&, of which Caesar ami Augustus had laid the founJii- 
tioD, fills the later Boman period just as it fills the Middle 
Ages and more recent times. 

The regulation of Gaul was tlie work of Augustus. In 

the adjustment of imperial afiairs aftor the 
^^1^0^^ close of the civil wars the whole ot Gaul, as it. 

had been entrusted to Caeaar or had been 
farther acquired by him, came — with the exception merely 
of the region on the Roman side of the Alps, which had 
meanwhile been joined to Italy — under imperial adminis- 
tmtion. Immediately afterwanla Augustus resorted to 

Oaul, and in the year 727 comxileted in the 

capital Lugudunum the census of the Gallic 
prorince, whereby the portions of the country brought to 
the empire by Caesar &rst obtained an organised land- 
register, and the payment of tribute was regulated for 
them. He did not stay long at that time, for SjianisU 
affairn demanded his presence. But the carrying out of 
the new arrangement encountered great difBuulties and, in 
various cases, resistance. It was not mere military aSmrs 

that gave occasion to Agrippa'a stay in Gaul 
"*■ in the year 735, and that of the emperor 

"-"- himself during the years 738-7il ; and the 

governors or Commanders on the Rhine belonging to the 
imperial bouse. Tiberius, stepson of Augtiatus, in 738, 
10, »-a. his brother Drusus, 742-745, Tiberius Hgain, 

i>-7.i-i>.a^.ii-ii, 745-747, 757-759, 763-765, his son Ger- 
ja-is. manicuB, 766-76i>, had all of them the task 

of carrying on the organisation of Gaul. The work of 
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pence wns cortoinly no less difßcult and no less important 
tban the passages of anns on the Bhine ; we perceive thia 
in the fact that the emperor took in hand personally the 
laj-ing of the foundation, and entrusted the carr^nng it 
out to the men in the empire who were most closely relat- 
ed to him and highest in station. It was only in those 
years that the arrangements, eEtablished by Caesar amidst 
the pressure of the civil wars, received the shape which 
they thereafter in the main retained. They extended over 
the old as over the new province ; but Augustus gave up 
tlie old Roman territory, along with that of Mossilia from 
the Mediterranean as far as the Cevennes, as early as the 
year 732, to the senatorial government, and 
retained only Now Gaul in his own administra- 
tion. This territory, still in itself very extensive, woe then 
broken up into ttiree odmiaistmtive districts, over each o( 
which was placed an independent imperial governor. Thia 
division attached itself to the threefold partition of the 
Celtic country — already foimd in existence by the dicta- 
tor Caesar, and based on national distinctions — into Aqui- 
tauia inhabited by Iberians, the purely Celtic Gaul, and 
the Celto-Germanie territory of the Belgae ; doubtless too 
it was intended in this administrative partition to lay 
some measure of stress on these distinctions, which tended 
to favour the progress of the Boman rule. This, how- 
ever, was only approximately carried out, and could 
not be practically realised otherwise. The purely Celtio 
i-egion between the Garonne and Loire was attached to 
the too small Iberian Aqnitania ; the whole left bank of 
tlie Rhine, from the Lake of Geneva to the Moselle, waa 
joined with Belgien, although most of these contoua 
were Celtic ; in general the Celtic stock so propondernted 
that the united provinces could be called "the three 
Oaula." Of the formation of the two so-called '"Ger- 
mnnies," — notniually the compensation for the loss or 
abeyance of a j-eally Germanic province, iu reality tlie 
military frontier of Gnut — we shall speak in the following 
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Matters of law and justico were arranged in an alto- 
gether diCferent way for tlie old proviocö of 
^^^ Gaul and for the tliree new ones ; the former 

waa LatinUetl at once and completely, in the 
latter the EiibeistiDg national state of things was in the 
first iuHtance merely regulated. This contrast of adminis- 
tration, which reaches for deeper tliaa the formal diversity 
of the senatorial and imperial admiiuBtrRtioD, was doubt- 
leas the primary and main occasion of the diversity, still 
continuing at the present day in its ofTecta, between the 
regions of the Longue d'oc and Provence and those of the 
Lan^e d'ouL 

The Romanising of the south of Gaul had not in the 
BomuiFin o( republican period advanced so far as that of 
tbetüDibora the south of Spain. The eighty years lying 
between the two conquests were not to be 
rapidly overtaken ; the military camps in Spain were far 
stronger and more continuous than the Gallic ; the towns 
of Latin type were more numerous in the former than in 
the latter. Here doubtless in the time of the Oracchi and 
under their influence Narbo hod been founded, the first 
burgess-colony proper beyond the sea ; but it remained 
isolated, and, tliough a rival of Massilia in commercial ia- 
tercouree, to all appearance by no means equal to it in 
importance. But when Caeaor began to guide the destinies 
of Borne, here above all — in this land of his choice and of 
his star — neglect was retrieved. The colony of Kai'bo waa 
strengthened, and was under Tiberius the most populous 
city in all Gaul Thereupon four new burgess-communities 
were laid out, cbietly in the domain ceded by Masdlia 
(iv. 646), the most important among them being, from a 
military point of view, Forum Julii (Frßjus). the chief sta- 
tion of the new imperial fleet, and for trade Arolat« (Aries), 
at the mouth of the Khone, which soon — when Lyons rose 
and trade was tending more and more towards the lUione — 
outstripping Narbo, became the true heir of Massilia nnd 
the great emporium of Gollo-Italic commerce. What 
further he himself did, and what his eon did in the same 
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senae, PAnnot be definitely distinguished, and hiatorically 
little depenila ou the distiiictiou ; here, if anywhere, Augus- 
tus was nothing hut the executor of Caesar's testament 
Evei-ywhere the Celtic caiitoual constitution gave way he- 
fore the Itnliau community. The canton of the Volcae in 
the coast region, formerly subject to the Massaliots, re- 
ceived through Cieaar a Latin mimieipal constitution on 
sncli a footing, that the " praetors " of the Volcae presided 
over the whole district embracing twenty-four townships,' l. 
until not long thereafter the old arrangement disappeared "^ 
even in anmc, aud instead of the canton of the Volcae came 
the Latin town of Nemausus (Nimes). In a similar way 
the most considerable of all the cantons of this province, 
that of the Allobroges, who had possession of the country 
nortliwurd of the Ljcre and eastward of the middle Rhone, 
from Valence and Lyons to the mountains of Savoy and to 
the lal;e of Geneva, obtained, probably already through 
Caesar, a lilce urban organisation and Italian rights, till at 
length the emperor Gaiua granted the Roman franchise to 
the town of Vienna. So in the province as a whole the 
larger centres were organised by Caesar, or in the first age 
of the empire, on the bads of Latin rights, such as Ruscino 
(Rouasillon), Avennio (Avignon), Aquae Sextioe (Aix), Apta 
(Apt), Already at the close of the Augustan age the country 
along both banis of the lower Rhone was completely Ro- 
manised in language and manners ; the cantonal consti- 
tution throughout the province was probably set aside with 
the exception of alight remnants. The bui-gesses of the 
communities on whom the imperial tanchiae was con- 
fen-ed, and no less the burgesses in those of Latin rights^ 
who had acquired for IheniBelves and for their descendants 
the imperial franchise by entering the imperial army or 
by the holding of oCBces in their native towns, stood in 
law on a footing of complete equality with the Itidians, 

' Tbia is Ebüwii b; tbe remarkftMe iiiujriptiou of Aviguoo (Heriog, 
GaU JVhrt. n. 408) : T. Oinw'iH 2',/. prfiMtor] YiAraT\»m\ d.i(— th« 
oldest erideDOQ for the RoDua orgoaisatiou of tbn couuuoDweallb 
in th<!«e ragioni. 
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And, like them, attained to officea and honors in the im- 
perial semce. 
In the three Gauls, on the other band, there were no 
ioviaa of Romun and Latin rights, or rather 
there was only one such town ' there, which on 
that account belonged to none of the three provinces or be- 
longed to nil — the town of Luguduuum (Lyons). On the 
extreme aouthem verge of imperial Qaul, immediately on 
the border of Ihe inunioipally-oriraniBed province, at the 
confluence of tho Rhone and the Siione, on a aite equally 
wall cbosea from a military and from a commercial point of 
view, this Bettleinent had arisen in the year 
711 during the civil wars, primarily in conse- 
quence of the expulsion of a number of Italians settled in 
Vienna.' Not having originated out of a CcJtic canton,' 
and hence always with a territory of narrow limits, but 
from the outset composed of Italiana and in posaession of 
the full Boman franchise, it stood forth unique in its kind 
among tho commuuitieB of the three Gauls — as respects 
it« legal relations, in some measure resembling Washing- 
' KoTiadunom (Nj'on on the lake of GenuT») alona perhkps In the 
tlirne Gaula may Iw coropareci, oa regard» plan, with 
Lntjudanum liv. S9Gj; Imt, ai tliig cummmiil; emerges 
later wiclTita8EquestTiuiii(/n«nrj>t.//ii'rcI. 116), itEsematoliava been 
insurledaiiKitigtliecantaiis, whirbwoatiDttheeiuewItliLugtidaiiQtu. 
* Tliu persons eailier driven forth from Vienna bjr tbe Allobroges 
(aI '■ Olnimit riit Na^SunjiiIai bwi ■rar 'A\Aii0pfycgv wini iKwiairtti), 
In Dlo. il»i. 50, caiiuut well have baon other than Eoman citiieos, 
for the foandation of > burgesa-col'iny fur their bnneSt is iutelligibla 
only on thii mppuaitlon. The "earli«r" expnlBiao probobly tteud 
CMUieoled itltli the rising of the AUobroges under Catngnatun in 
OM (iv. 200). Tba «xplaualSon why tho dispoasesacd 
wt-re not brought back, but were Bpltled elsewhere, ia 
not forlhooBilnB ; but Tdrious ri'nsous prompliog anch a conise may 
bo cfinceivod, and tba fact itself !a not thereby called in question. 
The revannea occruhiij to the cily (Tacitus, TKtt. i. 05) may Lave 
be«u «Diif«rred upon tt ponlbly at the expense of Vienn». 

'The ground bxlunged formprly to tiiv Sugiisiavl (Pllu. Jl N. iv. IS, 
107 ; Strabo, p. ItM. ll)2\ on« of Iho i^iiikII olicnt-cnntonsor Ihf Baednt 
(Caeair. B. O. vSl. T3i ; but in the cantonal divisiua St nounta not as 
one of these, bat stands fur Itsolf as »iiri'P^oAii (Ptolem. ii. 8, II, 12). 
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ton in the North American Federation. Tliia iiniijue town 
of tlie three Giiiila was nt. the same time the (laUic capi- 
tal. Tho three provinces had not any common chief 
authority, and, of high imperial oSioials, only the gov- 
cruor of the middle or Lugudunenaiau province had Mb 
Beat there ; but when emperors or princes stayed in 
Gaul they as a rule resided in Lyons. Lyons was, along- 
side of Carthage, the only city of the Latin half of the 
empire which obtained a atandiug garrison after the model 
of tliat of the capital.' The only mint for imperial monry, 
which we can point to with certainty in the West for the 
earher period of the empire, is that of Lyons. Here was 
the headquarters of the transit-dues which embraced all 
Gaul ; and to this as a centre the Gallic network of roads 
convei^ed. But not merely had atl government iustitu- 
tious, which were common to Gaul, their native seat to 
Lyons ; this Roman town became also, as we shall see 
further on, the seat of the Celtic diet of the tlirec provin- 
ces, and of all the political and religions institutions asso- 
ciated with it — of its temples and its yearly festivals. 
Thus Lugudunnm rapidly rose into prosperity, helped on- 
ward by the rich endowment combined with its metro- 
politan position and by a site uncommonly favoui'able for 
commerce. An author of the time of Tiberius describes 
it as the second in Gaul after Narbo ; subsequently it 
takes a place there by tho aide of, or before, its sister on 
the Khoue, Arelate, On occasion of the fire, which in the 
year C4 laid a great part of Rome in ashes, the Lugudu- 
nenees sent to those burnt out a subsidy of 4,000,000 
sesterces (£43,500), and when the eamo fate befel their 
own town nest year in a still harder way, the whole eni- 
piro paid its contribution to them, and the emperor sent a 
like sum from his privy purse. The town rose out of its 
ruins with more splendoui- than before ; and it has for al- 
most two thousand years remtuned amidst all vicissitudes 

' This was t1ii> laOO BOldiHts wiUi whom, ng Agrippa the king nf 
tho Jews anys 1u Jasi'phLia {BtS-Jiul, iL IG, 4), Üia Homans lie Id in 
Bubj«otion the Wim!» of GuqL 
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e, great city up to the present day. In tlio latrr period 
of the empire, no doubt, it fell behind Treves. Tlie (own 
of the Treveri, nixmed Augusta probably froic the first 
emperor, soon gaine<1 the fii*at place in the Belgic pro- 
■rinee ; it still in the time of Tiberius Diuocortorura of tho 
Remi (Rheims) is named the most populous place of the 
pi'ovinco and the Bent of the goveraors, an Butbor fiom 
the time of Claudius already asmgoa Ihs primacy tbsre to 
the chief place of the Treveri. But Troves became the 
capital of Gaul —we may even say of the West— only 
through the remodelling of tho imperial ad niin ist ration 
under Diocletian. After Gaul, Britain, and Siiaiu wore 
placed under one supreme administration, the latter had 
its Beat in Treves ; and thenceforth Treves was also, when 
the emperors stayed in Gaul, their rcgnlar residence, and, 
an a Greek of the fifth century says, the greatest city be- 
yond tho Alps. But the epoch when this ßomo of thä 
north received its walls and its hot baths, which might 
well be named by the side of the ciiy waits of the Boman 
kings and of the hatha of the imperial capital, Ues beyond 
the limits of our iinrrauvc. Tiu-ough the fii-st three cen- 
turies of tho empire Lyons remained the Boman centre of 
the Celtic land, and that not merely because it occupied 
thf first place in population and wealth, but because it 
was, lite no other in tho Gallic north and but few in tha 
Bonth, a town founded from Italy, and Boman not merely as 
regards rights, but as regards its origin and its character. 
As the Italic town was the basis for the oi^auisation of 
the south province, eo the canton was for tho 
mnivu^ -» Ihn northern, and predominantly indeed tbe can- 
ton of the Celtic formerly political, now oom- 
munal, organisation. Tliu importance of the distinction 
' NotUng ii «o cignillcaDl of Hie position of Treves at this lima 
«s the ordiuftnoe of the emparor Grntiauua of tli« yevc B7Q {Cod. 
T%ivä. ziii. U, t1). tlut there iihoiild Iw given to the profemors of 
rhetoric luil of Ihn gnuumar uF )ioth luigiuges \a all Ihv cspitaU of 
tha then subsisting eaventsHii Oallio provinces, over and above 
tkvir uiiiDlctipal Mlar;. • liku addition from the state chmt : \>vX for 
Tntvus this «tiM to Xnt on n highi^r Hoalo. 
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between town and canton is not primarily dependent on 
its intrinsic nature ; even if it had been one of mere legal 
form, it would have Beporated the nationatities, and would 
have avriikened and whetted, on the one hand, the feeling' 
of their belonging to Kome, on the other hand, that of 
their being foreign to it The practical diveruity of the 
two orgonisationB may not be estimated as of much ac- 
count for tliia period, since the elementa of the com- 
munal organisation — the officials, the council, the bui-gess- 
OBsembly — were the same in the one case iis in the other, 
nnd distinctions going deeper, such as perhaps formal- 
ly subdBted, would hardly ho tolerated long by Roman 
supremacy. Henco the transition from the cantonal or- 
ganisation to the urban was frequently effected of itself 
and without hindrance — we juny even say, with a certain 
necesBity, in the course of development In conBeijuence 
of this the qualitative distinctions of the two legal forms 
oome into little prominence in our traditional accounts. 
Neyertheless, the contrast was certainly not a mere 
nominal one, but as regards the competence of the 
different auLhorities, judicature, taxation, levy, there sub- 
sisted diversities which were of importance, or at any rate 
seemed important, for administration, partly of them- 
selves, partly in consequence of custom. 
The quantitative distinction is definitely recognisable. 

The cantons, at least as they present them- 
ihcolutonif selves among the Celts and the Germans, are 

throughout tribes more than townships ; this 
very essential element was peculiar to all Celtic territories, 
and was often covered over rather than oblitenited even 
by the subsequent Romanising. Moiliolouum and Brixia 
were indebted for their wide bounds and their lasting 
power essentially to the fact that they were, properly 
tipeaking, nothing but the cantons of thelnsubrea and the 
the Ceuomanl The facts, that the territory of the town 
of Vienna embraced I>auphinü nnd Western Savoy, and 
that the equally old and almost eqaally considerable 
townships of Cularo ( Grenoble ) and Geuava (Geneva) 
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were down to late imperial times in point of law Tillages of 
the colony of Vienna, are likewise to be explained from 
the circumstance that tliis was the later name of the tribe 
of the Allobroges. In most of the Celtic cantons one 
township HO thoroughly preponderates that it isoueand the 
same thing whether we name the Remi or Durocortorum, 
the Bituriges or Burdigola ; but the converae also occurs, 
ns e.g. among the Vocontii Vosio (Vaison) and Lucus, 
among the Camutea Autricum (Chartres ) and Cenabum 
(Orleans) bahince each other ; and it is more than qnea- 
tiouable whether the privileges which, according to Ilalio 
and Greek organisation, attached ns a matter of coni-ao to 
the ring-wall in contrast to the open field, stood de Jure, 
or even merely de faclo, on a similar footing among the 
Celts; The ooiinterpart to this canton in tiie Graeco- 
Italio flystem was much less the town than the tribe ; we 
have to liken the Cariiutes to the Boeotians, Autricum and 
Oenabum to Tanagra and Thespiae. The specialty of the 
position of the Celts under the Roman rule as compared 
with other nations — the Iberians, for example, and the Hel- 
lenes — turns on thi», tliat these larger unions continued to 
subsist as communities in the former case, while in the 
latter those constitutional elements, of which they were 
composed, formed the commuuitiea Old diversities of 
national development belonging to the pre-Roman epoch 
may have co-operat«d in the matter ; it may possibly have 
been more easily practicable to take from the Boeotians 
the joint diet of their towns than to break up the Uelvetii 
into three or four districts ; jMlitical unions maintain their 
ground eveu after subjugation under a central power, in 
cases where their dissolution would bring about disorgan- 
isation. Yet what was done in Gaul by Augustus or, if 
it be pi«teiTed, by Caesar, was brought about not by the 
force of circumstances, but chiefly by the free resolution 
of the govenuneut, ns it alone was in keeping with the 
forbearance otherwise exercised towards the Celts. For 
there was, in fact, in the pre-Komaii time and even at the 
time of Caeaar'a conquest a far greater number of can- 
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tona than we find later ; iu porUcular, it is remarkable 
that the nuuierDUB smaller cantons attached bj cUentehip 
to n latter one dH not iu the imperial period become 
independent, but disappeared.' If eubsequeutly the 
Celtic land appears divided into a moderate number of 
coiieiJerable, and some of tUem even vei'y largo, cantoii- 
districts, within which dependent cimtons nowhere mnko 
their appearance, this arrangemont had the way no doubt 
paved for it by the pre-Bomau system of clicutship, but 
was completely carried out only under the Bomau i-eor- 
ganisation. 

This continued subsistence and this enlargement of the 
innnnnin ot tho cantonol constitution must hare been above all 
«o^ii DwHi- influential in determining the further poUtical 
development of Gaul While the Tairaconen- 
sian province was epht up Into two hundred and ninety- 
three independent communities (p. 79), the three Onuls 
numbered together, as we shall see, not move than sisty- 
four of them. Iheir unity and their recollections re- 
mained unbroken ; the zealous adoration, which through- 
out the imi>erial period was paid among the Volcae to the 
fouutuin-god Nemausus, shows how even here, in the 
south of the land and in a canton transformed into a town, 
there woe still a vivid sense of the traditional tie that 

' In Caeur tliore appear doubtless, Uken on Ihe wholu, tho BRma 
otntons M ara tUereaftcr rep roan nted Iu tlie Aaguatan >rraugHmeDt, 
but >t tliQ earn« tima unaulfald Iraoes of BmsUer cUent*DDioDS (uomp, 
iv. 2T0); thiuss "clienta" of tba Ekedui ore named tb» Segaiiavl, 
the Ambivareti, the Aulerci Branuovices, and the Bronnovii ( H, O. 
vU. 7S), as clienU of the Treveri the Condrusi (11. 0. <v. 0) as oU- 
eiits of the lltlvelii the Tulingi and Latobrigca. With the exiep- 
tioQ of the SegxiBiari, all these are absent from the Lyons dist. 
Biiah minor canlona not whoUj mei^od into the leading places may 
have «ubslated in great number in 0»ul at the time at the conquest. 
It, aecoiding to Joseplins {Btü. Jud. ii. 16, 4), three bandred and 
five Gallia cuilona and tvelve hundred towns obeyed tbenomatia; 
thes« may bu the figures thulwuru reokoned up for Caesar's sacotiEEita 
in arms \ if the »niall Iberian tribes in Aqnitanla and the olient-eoti' 
tons in the Cutlic land vTL're included In the reokonlng, sncb nam« 
bere might well be the result. 
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bound them together, Communitiea with wide bounds, 
firmly knit in this way by inward ties, were a power. 
Such as CaoEor found the Gallic communities, with the 
mass of the people held ia entire pohtical oa well as eoo* 
nomic dependence, and an overpowerfid nobility, thoy sub- 
stantially remained under Romna rule ; esaetly as in pre- 
Roman times the great noblea, with their train of depen- 
dents and bondsmen to be counted by thousands, played 
the part of niaeters each in hia own home, so Tacitus de- 
scribes the state of things in Tiberius's time among the 
Treveri. The Roman government gave to the community 
eomprehensive rights, even a certain military power, so 
that they under certain circumstances were entitled to 
erect fortresses and keep them garrisoned, as was the case 
timong the Helvetii ; the magistrates cotdd call out the 
mUitia, and had in that case the rights and the rank of 
officers. This prerogative was not the same in the hands 
of the president of a small toivn of Andalusia, and of the 
president of a district on the Loire or the Moselle of the 
size of a small province. Tbc large-hearted policy of 
Caesar the elder, to whom the outhnes of this system 
must necessarily be traced back, here presents itself in all 
its grand extent 

Hot the goremment did not confine itself to leaving 

with the Celts their cantonal orgnniaation ; it 
FamOBnta. ^^^^' °'' rather gave, to them also a national 

constitution, s<^ far as such a constitution was 
compatible with Roman supremacy. As on the HeUanio 
nation, so Augustus conferred on the Gallic on organised 
collective representation, such as they in the epoch of 
freedom and of disorganisation had striven after, but had 
never attained. Under the bill crowned by the capital of 
Gftut, where the Saone mingles its waters with those of the 

Rhone, on the 1st August of the year 742, 

the imperial prince Drusus, as represeututive 
of the government in Gaul, consecrated to Roma and to 
the Geuius of the ruler the altar, at which (henceforth 
every year on this day the festival of these gods was to be 
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celebrnfod by the joist action of the G&uls. The repre- 
aentativea of all the ciuitOQs cho§e from their irtidst year 
by year the " priest of the three Gaula," who on the em- 
peror'a day presented sucrifice to the emperor and con- 
ducted the festal gamea in connection with it. This rep- 
resentation of the land bad not only a power of adminis- 
tering its own property by means of officials, who belonged 
to the chief circles of the provincial nobility, but also a 
certain share in the general affairs of the counlry. Of its 
immediate interference in politics there is certninly no 
other trace than that, in the serious crisis of the year 70, 
the diet of the three Gaula dissuaded the Troveri from 
rising against Rome ; but it hod and used the right of 
bringing complaints as to the imperial and domestic 
ofBcials acting in Gaul ; and it co-operated, moreover, if 
not in the impoütion, at any rate in the apportionment of 
the taxes,' especially seeing that these were laid on not 
according to the several provinces but for Gaul in general. 
The imperial government certainly called into existence 
similar institutions in all the provinces, and not merely in- 
troduced in each of them the centralisation of sacred rites, 

' This is indicated not only by the inBoription in Boissien, p. 600, 
wliore tho worda U>t\i\tu ten»\iiii O'tUiuTUm^ are brought into uon- 
nuctiou with tho name of one of the altor-prieBts. but also hj Iha 
liODorar^ inscription erected by the three Gauls to an Imperial 
official a eeraibua tux^iendia {beaten, 6t)44i. He appears to liars 
conducted the revision of the land-r»giitor for the wliol» ooiiulry, 
just as formerly Drusua did, vhile the valuation itself took place by 
commissaries for the individual diHlricls. A meeTdot Bomaa el Aip- 
gutti of the Tarraconenais ia praised oA ciimm ti^lari efntwdü fii'.f- 
Wer (ulminutmCAin (C. /. L. ii 424-() ; thns doubtless the diets of 
alt provlnaes were Invegted with the apportluiiineiil ot lli« uxea. 
The imperial finance-ftdminlMratlou ot the thre« Uauls wa« at leoiil, 
as a rale, so divided that the two westeru provinces (Aquitauia and 
LiiguduneDBls) were placed uudec one procurator, Belgien and the 
two QermanieB nnder another ; yet there «em prohabi; not lt<gully 
flxod powera for this purpose. A regular taking part in the levy 
may not be inferred from the dtgcuasioii held by Hadrian — evidently 
a> sn extraordinary step— with repreBentali res of all the Spouigli 
diatriols (mta, 13). 
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but also — what the republic had not done — eonfeiTed on 
each one an organ for bringing requests and complaints 
before the government Yet Gaul had in tins respect, as 
compared with all olber parts of the empire, ut least a privi- 
lege de facto, as indeed this institution is hero alone found 
fully developed.' For one thing, the imited diet of the 
three provinces necessarily had a more independent posi- 
tion in presence of the legates ami prociirotora of each of 
them, than, for eiamplo, the diet of Tbosaolonica in pres- 
ence of the governor of Miiccdonia. But then. In the case 
of institutions of this nature, fur less depends on the 
measiire of the rights confen-ed than on tlio weight of 
the bodies therein represented ; and the etrength of the 
individual Gallic communities was transferred to the diet 
□f Lyons, just oa the weakness of the individual Hollenia i 
communities to that of Argos. lu ibo development of , 
Gaul under the emperors tho diet of Lyons to all appear- , 
nnce promoted essentially that general G^dlit; hntnoge- 
aeity, which went there hand iu hand with the L'ltiuising. ' 
The composition of the diet, which is known to us with 

tolerable accuracy,* shows in what way the 
SfSi."" "^ question of nationalities was treated by Uie 

government. Of the sixty, afterwards Kiity- 
four, cantona represented at the diet, only four fall to the 

' For the arcn GaUiarum, the freodman of llie throe GruIb [Hon- 
ten, 6S03|, the adlretOTimae OaUiaram, iitq'ii»it-T Oidliinim, twins , 
itreae Galtiarum, no other proriuce, so fftr as 1 know, furiiiBlii-s 
•nslogiiw ; and ot these i unlit uliüns, hod they been general, the iu- 
■oripUona elsewhere would curtainly have preserved traces. These 
amuigemenU appearto point te a self -adnio Uteri ng and self-taxing 
body (the adietior, the meaning of which lerm iu not olear. occnn oh 
an official in eaOegia, C. I. L. vi. SSO ; Orelli, 240G) ; probabljr this 
ohoKl defrayed the doabtleaa not inooneiderablo expeudilure for the 
temple buildinga and for the annual feBtival. The area Oa&ia.rai.% 

' Ab the total number of the cam miiui lies recorded on the altar nt 
Lyens. Btrabo (ir. 'A, %, p. 103) ipeciües aixty, and m the niinibcr of 
the Aquitauian communitieB in the Celtio portion north of thu 
Garonue fourteen (iv. 1, I, p. I7T). Taoltus (Ann. iii. 44) nameii n« 
' total nurobor ot tho Galiio canlons bSnty-four, and ea docs, 
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IWrian iiilialjitanls of Aquitnnia — alÜiough tliis region 
between tbe Giu-oune mid tbe Pyrenees was tlivuled 
luuong a very much larger uuinber of, as a nde, small 
tribes— whetLer it was that the othera were excluded 
nltogetber from represontutioii, or that Uiose four ra- 
preaented cantons were tbe meeting-places of oantoc- 

altboagh in nn iucorrect comitcUon, the EoLulioEt on tbo Ameid, i. 
S8(t. A like total nambsr is pointed to bj the list given in Ptolemy 
from the spoond ccutnrj, vliich ftddoees for AqaitBuik (evunteen, 
for the LngodiuieuBis iwentj-fire, for the Bellica twentj-tivo ooa- 
tons. Of hig Aquilauinn cantons tbirteen tall to the rugiou tielni^Ha 
the Lo[re and Garoiiuc, fonr to thnt between the QatonnH and the 
rjreiioes. In Ihe later one from the flfth ccntniy, wliich is nell 
Inidwii under Um nitiao of NotUia QaUiarum, twentj-six (nil to 
Aquitanin, twcnlj-fonr to the Lugudnnensis (exoliulTe of hyow), 
twenl/BCTcn to Bolgio». All theBe noiabera «ra presamabi/ ooi^ 
rcot eacli for ilB time. Between the erectiOQ of the 
altar in 743 and tbe time of TiicitnB <for to this hiB 
statement in donbtleaa to be referred), four cantons maj have been 
added, jniit as the shifting of the oiimbers from the seoond to tho 
flftU century may be referred to individual changes still In good 
part demoustrablo. 

Considering the importance of these arrangetnenls, it will not 
he Buperllnons to exhibit them in delall, at least for the two 
westcm provinces. In the pnrely Celtic middle province tbe 
three liste given \>j Pliny (first oenlnry), Ptolemy (second centnrj), 
and the NotUta (fifth century), agree in ttrenly-one aamea ; Abrin- 
eakt—Andecmii — AuUrd Venamani — Aylerei IMaiUnla — Avlerti 
EhuTodci^ISiiioeai»:* {BudiocamtVXra. , Vadieatii Plot.)— CtvrauUt — 
CariomlU«» (beyond doubt Iho Samaitae of Ptolemy) — Itaedui— 
tiezom^Mddae — Namneta— Oiiinai— PaTÜäi—Iltdtma— Setiona — 
Triautini — Tvnma—VflioeiUM» {llDU>magentfa)~~Veneti — [TnftU 
{Cimtantut); in tliree moro: CaleiaB^SeguiiiKi—Vidveant*, Pliny 
and Ptolemy agree, wbtls tbey are wanting in the NotiHa, beoanss 
in the mcanvrliile the Calebie were put tiM;etber with the Veliocuseg 
or the Uutomageusos, the Tiducaases with tlie Baiocussus. and the 
SegDsiavi wore merged in Lyons. On the other hand, inalead of 
the throe that have disappeared, tbcra appear two new ones that 
have arisen bydirtaion: Aiirdtam [Orleans), a branch from the 
OarnuUa (Ghsrlras), and AuUtaiadurU'n (Anzerre), a branuh from 
the Beiumi^» (Sens). There are lort in Pliny two names, Boi — 
AMui ; in Ptolemy one, Arvii ; in the Notitin aae,Baü. For Coltie 
Aquitonia the three lists agree In elevtn name»; Areenii^ÜUar^Bi 
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unions.' Afterwartla, probably in the time of Trnjim, the 
Iberian district was sepnratecl from the Lyons diet, and 
had an IndepeDdeot representittion given to it' On the 
CuH — Bitariges TTrisrf (Biird^iFii*«)— Oirfurei — Galmla — Lcmo- 
tici—Nvtiebrign {AginntTiK»)—Ftl'nieorii^Pirione» — Ralfni — Sin- 
(O'Im; the Moonil and third aigres' in tbe ISth of Vdinani, wbich 
muKt liAT« dropped ODt ia ninf ; Flin;r aloca hu (apart from the 
]iri>tiUmiit1c Aqultani) tno namoa more, AmbiUitri and Anagnula ; 
rtolemy ocn othern-Ue unknown, Datii; perhaps Stnibo's nntnbec 
of fourteen ib to b« inado up by two o( Ihesa. Tlie Notilia lum, 
belidcB thsBe elpvun, ullier two, based on Bplittfng up tie Albiijenx» 
(AIbi ou tlui Tarni, and the Rniiinnifntt» [Angouleoia). The lists 
of the eastern canloua stand related in a similar way. Although 
«nbordinate dUTcrnncc» emorge, »liiah oannot be hero discussed, 
the charwiter and thu uouliuuity of tbe Gallio cantonal division are 
otaarl; apparent. 

' The four represented tribes were the TartHiUI, Vasales, Auscii, 
and Cotivenae. Besides llicss Tliny annmerales in soutbem Aqui- 
tania no less Iban tweaty-ÜTe tribes— moat of thum otheririsa un- 
known—as standing on a legal equality with tlioEe four. 

* Pliny and, presumably liuro too following older sources of In- 
formation, Ptolemy know nothing of this division; but we still 
possms the nncooth verses of tlie Oaseon former (Boi^ best. Opp, 
viii. 544). who etfected Ibis change in Rome, beyond doubt in com- 
pany with a number of his countrymen, altbongh ho lisa preferred 
not tu add tluit it was to : — 

Flamen, Urtn dumrir, yuaator piV'^tt"] nia^uf^r 
Vertu ad AvgiMuia legal« (sio) mtinerejiiaclut 
pro uetitm opUtuttt popiiti* seiungtr« Otilio» : 
vrhe fvrfwe Oento pagi Ann« d»lieat aram. 
Tha oldest Iraoe of the adminislrntive separation of Iberian Aqol- 
lauia from the Gallic is the naming of the "district of Lsclora" 
(Lvctoiire) alongside of Aqnitania in an insoriptioa from Trajan's 
time (O. I. L, T, 875: proeitralor prortntimim Tjiigndunwtitü et 
A^vUnnietit, item Laelorae). This inscription certainly of itself 
provee the dirersity of the two lerritocies rnther than the formal 
eereranoe o! the one from the other ; but it may be otherwise shown 
that »ooo after Trojan tlio loltor was carried out. For Hip fsel that 
tlio separated district waa originally divided into nine eanlous, as 
the»« verses say, is oonfirmed by Ihe name that thenceforth con- 
tiuuait in uso. Norempopiil'nin : but nnder Plus tbe district namlieta 
already eleven oommiiuitiea (for the tliUfJalor per AqailaniMe XI 
populet, Boitsien, Lj/oit, p 240, certainly belongs to this conneetion), 
In the BtlU century twelve, (or the yolilia enumerates so many 
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other himd, the Celtic cantoDS in that or^nisation, with 
which we ha^e formerly become acquainted, were eubatan- 
tially nil rcpreseuted at the diet, and Ukevrise the half or 
whoUy Germanic,' so for as at the time of the inatilutiou 
of the altar they 'belonged to the empire. That there was 
no place in this cantonal repreeentation for the capital of 
Gaul was u matter of course. Moreover, the Ubii do not 
appear at the diet of Lj'ons, but sacrifice at their own altar 
of Augustus : this was, na wo saw (p. 39), a remnniit, which 
was allowed to subsist, of Iho intended province of Germany. 
While the Celtic nation in im^wrial Gaul waa thus con- 
Rsuricud BoUdated in itself, it was also guaranteed in 
HoBiMi rmn- Bome measure against Roman influences by the 
a«ii< udmiEifti course pui-sued as regards the conferring of 
uBi p. ^j^^ imperial franchise for this domain. The 
capital of Gaul no doubt was, and continued to be, a Bomao 
burgess-colony, and this was essentially bound up with the 
peculiar position which it occupied and was intended to oc- 
cupy in contradistinction to the rest of Gaul. But while 
the south province was covered witli colonics and organised 
throughout according to Italian municipal law, Augustua 
did not institute in the three Gauls a single burgeas- colony; 
and probably even that municipal iun, which under the 
namo of "Latin " formed an intervening stage between 
burgesses and non-burgesses, and afforded to its more not- 
able holders burgeas-rights in law for their persons and 
their descendants, was for a considerable time withheld 
from Gaul. The personal bestowal of the franchise, pa^y 

imdi^r the Novempopulinn. Thin incr^Me is to be explaim-d slml- 
Inrlj to that diBcusBed at p. 103, noteS. The diviaion does nut relWe to 
the governorahip ; on the coutrary, both the Celtic uid lIi« Iberiaa 
Aquilania remaiiisd under the Käme legate. But the NorempnpDlaua 
obtnined under Trajui it« awn diet, while the Celtic diitricts of Aqui- 
tmia, nfter na Itsfore, anai depnlies to tlie diet of Lyons, 

' There are wanting some smaller Germauio tribiw, each aa tlie 
BactiMii and the Sunuoi, perhaps fnr Bimilar reHBons with thow of 
the minor Iberian ; and further, the Caunenefales and llie FrfHiant^ 
probably because it was not till later thst these became Bobjeote rf 
the empire. The Bntavi were represented. 




ftccordin;; t.of^enornl enactmentd, on the Boldicrs Bomelimea 
at tlieir eiiLeriug on, ßomelimes at their leaving, eemce, 
partly out of special favour on iDdivicluaJa, might certainly 
fall to the lot also of the Gaul ; Augustus diil not go so far 
OB the repulilic went in prohibiting the Helvetian, for ex- 
ample, once for all from acquiring the Roman franchise, 
nor could he do bo, aft«r Caesar Iiad in many cases giveu 
the franchise in this way to native Gaula. But he took at 
least from burgesses proceeding from the tbreo Gauls — 
with the exception always of the Lugudunenses— tlie right 
of candidature for magistracies, and therewith nt ihe samo 
time excluded them from the imperial senate. Whether 
this enactment was made primarily in the interest of Rome 
or primarily in that of the Gauls, we cannot tell ; certainly 
Augustus wished to secure both points — to check on the 
one baud the intrusion of the ahon clement info the 
Roman syatem, and thereby to purify and elevate the Lit- 
ter, and on the other hand to guarantee the continued sub- 
BistencB of the Gallic idiosyncrasy after a fashion, which 
precisely liy its judicious reserve promoted the ultimate 
blending with the Roman character more surely thau an 
abrupt obtrusion of foreign institutjous would have done. 
The emperor Claudius, himself bom in Lyons and, as 

those who scoffed at him said, a true Gaul, set 
tndirin™"*™.. aside in great part these resti-ictions. The first 
KTrlib«.'" ^' town in Gaul which certainly received Italian 

rights was that of the übii, where the altar of 
Roman Germany was constructed ; tliere Agrippiua, the 
subsequent wife of Claudius, was bom in the cniup of her 
father Germanicus, and she procured in the year 60 colo- 
nial riglits, probably Latin, for her native place, the modem 
Cologne, Perhaps at the same time, perhaps even earlier, 
the same privilege was procured for the town of the Tre- 
»eri Augusta, the modern Treves. Some other Gallic can- 
tons, moreover, were iu this way brought nearer to the 
Roman type, such as that of the Helvetii by Vespasiau, and 
also that of the Sequani (BesaD9on) ; but Latin rights do 
not Mem to have met with great extension in those ivgioiiN. 
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Still less in tlio (itne of the earlier emperors was the full 
riglit of citizenship conferred is imperiitl Gaul on wbola 
commuaitiea. But Claudius probably made a beginning by 
»■ntne ™ue of w^ceUing the legal restrictioii which excluded 
the n'Mrhwd the Gauls that bad attained to personal citizen- 
ship of the empire from tbe cai'eer of imperial 
officials ; this burner was set aside in tbe first Inataace for 
iho oldest allies of Rome, tbe Hncdui, and soon perhttps 
generally. By this step equality of position was essen- 
tially obtained. For, according to the circumstances of 
this epoch, the imiJcrial cttizenship bad hardly any special 
practical value for the circles that were by their position in 
life excluded froni an official career, and was of eaey attain- 
ment for wealthy peivgrini of gixxl descent, who wished to 
enter on this career and on that account had need of it ; 
but it was doubtless a slight keenly felt, when the offii^inl 
career remained in law closed against the Roman burgess 
from Qaul and his descendauts. 

'While in the organising of administration the national 
OdUouid character of the Celts was i-espected so far na 
liUoiBB- was at all compatible with tbo unity of the 
empire, this was not the case as regards lan- 
guage. Even if it bud been practicable tu allow tbe coni- 
munitios to conduct their administration in a language, of 
which the controlling imperial of&cials could only in excep- 
tional cases bo masters, it imdoubtedly was not tbo design 
of tbe Roman government to erect this barrier between 
tbe nilei-s and tbe niled. Accordingly, among the coina 
struck in Gaul under Roman rule, and monuments erected 
on behalf of the community, there has been found no 
demonstrably Celtic inscription. Tlie use of tbe Inn- 
guage of the country ot>herwise waa not hindered ; ws 
find as well in the southern province as in the northern 
monuments with Celtic inscription, written in tbe former 
case always with the Greek,' in the latter always with tbo 

'Thus there was found In Kemausus a voKvc lns*iiptiim writWu 
in Ihu Cultlo lungiiK^c, ercetcd Marfifßa SaiutuamaBD {(.'. I. A. xi. ji. 
\m), i.e., to til« Molh«ri of tUa pltoe. 
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Latiu ' iilpbabet. ; ami probably at leaat seTeral of the former, 
certainly all of the latter, belong to the epocli of Honian rule. 
The fact tbat in Oaul, outside of the towns liLtviug Italian 
rights and the Roman camps, inBcribed monumeDts occur at 
alt in but small number, is in all probability to be accounted 
for maiuly by eupposing tbat the Language of tlio coun- 
try, treated as dialect, appeared just as unsuited for such 
employment as the unfamiliar Jmiwrial langunge, and 
hence the erection of memorial-atones did not become 
^nerally adopted here as in the Laliuiaod regions; the 
I«itiu probably may at that time in the greater part of 
Gaul have had nearly the eame position, as Jt had subse- 
quently in the earlier Middle ages over ngainst the popu- 
lar language of the time. The vigorous survival of the 
national language is most distinctly shown by the repro- 
ductiou of ibo Gallic proper names in Lalin, not seldom 
with the retention of non-Jjatin forms of sound. The 
facta that spellings like Lousonna and lioudicca with the 
non-Latin diphthong ou found their way even into latin 
litei-attire, that tor the aspirated dental, the English fh, 
therewaseven employed in Roman writingaspecial sign (6), 
that Epitdatextorigus is written alongside of Epnauactus, 
nud ßiroDa aloug^de of Sirona — make it almost a certainty 
that th(i Celtic language, whether in the Komnn territoiy 
or beyond it, had in or before tbis epocli imdorgone a cer- 
tfÜD regulation in the matter of writing, and coidd already 
at that time be written as iL ia written in the present day. 

' Fur vxniniile, we rnad on an allnriton«, Fonad fn Nt>r<s-lc5-Bains, 
(Aliitr ; DmjMdlns, Giiiffraphie d« la Gaule ronuUn«, n. 470) ; /Im- 
trotun Nantanien BpailuUrxtoTiei LrMttilh 8alo rtbdocitai. On 
another, wbloh the P»rifl mariuBis' gaiM undor Tiberius erected to 
Jupiter tbe bishvst and liusHMow»! ; BuU. tflf/. ff«t<tOauCe,p.2it.) 
tbe »«in iiiMription is Lnlin, but uii tbe reliefs of ths lateral siir 
faocs, wliiolk appHar to reprifoeiit a prooeEsioa of niae armtid priests, 
Uiure sUvnit uzplauatorjr nnrdi appwnited : Senani UnrHvin . . . nii>I 
iüirüf*, wbietk are not Latin. Such a misture ia also mut with 
elsonbore, e.g., Id an iiiserlption of Arränea (Crcuae, BulL ffiff. •!« 
ta Oauif, I SU) ; Satvr Firoat itvru (pMbably=/«cä) IHwnco riot- 
um} j((i{i>iO ^lAriu) inififito). 
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e e\n<]eiice8 wanting of its continued nee in Giiiil, 
EvidmiMoi Wl^ß» *Ii6 namea of towns Augustodunum 
ecnUnoodan (Autun), Augustonemetum (Clermont), Au^us- 
tobonii (Ti-oyes), luidTiirious Bimilnr ones arose, 
Celtic was necessarily «till spoken even in middle GauL 
Aman, under Hadrian, gives in Lis disquisition on cavalry, 
the Celtic espression for particulux nianaiuvres borrowed 
from the Celts. Ireuaeua, a Greek by birLh, who towards 
the end of the second century acted as a clergyman in 
Lyons, excuses the defects of liia style by saying that ha 
lives in the country of the Celts, and is compelled con- 
stantly to speak in a barbarian language. In a juristic 
treatise from the beginning of the third century, in con- 
trast to the rule of law that testamentary directions in 
genei-al are to be drawn up in Latin or Greek, any other 
language, e.g., Punic or Gallic, is allowed for Jldei com- 
miasa. The emperor Alexander had his end announced to 
him by a Gallic fortune-teller in the Onllic language. 
Further, the church father Jerome, who had been himself 
in Ancyra as well as in Treves, assures us that the Galn- 
tians of Asia Aliuor and the Treveri of his time spoke 
nearly the same language, and compares the corrupt Gallic 
of the Asiatic with the corrupt Punic of the African. 
The Celtic language has mainUiined itself in Brittany, just 
as in Wales, to the present day ; l)Ht while the province 
no doubt obtained its present niuue from the insular 
Britons who, in the fifth century fled thither before the 
Saxons, the language was hardly imported for the liret 
time with these, but was to all appearance liaiided down 
from one generation to another there for thousands of 
years. In the rest of Gaul naturally duiing the coui-ge of 
the imperial period Roman habits step by step guined 
ground; but the Celtic idiom was put an end to here, 
not so mucli by the Germanic immigration as by the 
Christianising of Gaul, which did not, as in Syria and 
Egypt, adopt and make a vehicle of the language of the 
country that was set aside by the government, but preach- 
ed the GosjK'l iu Lnlin. 
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Jh tbe progress o( BomimisiDg, which in Gaul, apart 
BominWii« bftxa the Boutheru prorince, continued to be 
«r«i»r lu uu left in Bubatance to inward deyelopment, there 

is apparent a remarkable diversity between the 
eastern Gaul and the WGst and uoi-th — a differenco, which 
turns cloiibtlees in part, but iiot solely, on the conti'ast 
between the Germaua and the Gaula. In the occurrences 
at and after Nero's (all this diversity comes into promi- 
nence even as exercising a political influence. The close 
contact of the caslfm cantons with the camp» on the Kiiii 
and the recruiting of the Bhenish legions, which took 
place especially here, procured earlier and more complete 
entrance for Roman babitfl there than in the re^on of the 
Loire and the Seine. On occasion of those quarrels the 
Rhenish cantons — the Celtic Lingones and Treveri, as well 
as the Germanic Ubii or rather the Agrippinense» — went 
with the Roman town of Lugudunum and held firmly to the 
legitimate Roman government, while the insurrection, at 
lesst, as was observed, in a certain sense national, originated 
from the Sequani, Haedui, and ArrcruL In a later phase of 
the same struggle we find under altered party-relations the 
same disunion — those eastern cimtons in league with the 
Germans, ^vhile the diet of Rlieims refuses to join then). 
While the Gallic land was thus in respect of language 

treated in the main just like the other prov- 
MmrBMatt Uif^ß^. '^^ again meet with forbearance towards 

its old institutions in the regulations as to 
weights and measurea It is true that, alongside of the 
general imperial ordinance, which was issued in this re- 
spect by Augustus, the local observances continued in many 
places to subsist agreeably to the tolerant, or rather indif- 
ferent, attitude of the government in such things ; but it 
was only in Gaul that the local amingement afterwards 
supplanted that of the empii'e. The roads in the whole 
Roman empire were measm^d and marked according to 
the unit of the Roman mile (^1.48 kilom.), and up to the 
end of the second century this applied also to those prov- 
inces. But from Sovenia onward its place was taken in 
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tho three Oniila and the two Gennanies by a mile corre- 
lated no doubt to tlie Roman, but yet difTerent and with a 
Gallic name, the leuga (2.22 kilom^treH), equal to one 
and a half Roman miles. Severus cannot possibly hove 
wiehed in this matter to make a national concesBion to the 
Celts ; thia ia not in keeping oitherwith the epoch or with 
that emperor in particular, who stood in an attitude of 
espressed hostility to these very provinces ; it must have 
been conmderationa of expediency that influenced him. 
Th^se could only be baaed on the fact that the ttatioDol 
road-measure, tlie leuga or else the double leuga, tha 
German raata, which latter corresjjonda to the French 
timte, continued to subäet in these provinces after the 
introduction of the unit of road-measure to a much 
greater extent than was the case in other countries of the 
empire. Augustus must have extended the Boiuan mile 
formnlly to Gaul and placed the itineraries and the impe- 
rial lii^diways on that footiu^r, but must have in reality left 
to the country the old road-measurement ; and bo it may 
have happened that the later administration found it less 
inconvenient to acquiesce in the double unit for postal 
traffic ' than to continue to make use of a road-measure 
practically unknown in the couutay. 

Of far greater significance is the attitude of the Roman 
government to the rohgion of the country ; in 
Mil^^ "' "" *^^ beyond doubt the Gallic nationality found 
its most solid support. Even in the south prov- 
ince the worship of non-Roman deities must have held itd 
ground long, much longer than, for example, in Andalusia. 
Tho great commercial town of Arelate, indeed, hoa no 
other dedications to ehow than to gods woi-shipped also io 
Italy ; but in Früjus, Ais, Kiincs, and the whole coast 
region generally, the old Celtic divinities were in the im- 
perial epoch not nm<^h less worshipped than in the interior 
of OaiiL In tlie Xlierinn part o( Aquitauia also we meet 
numerous duces of the indigunoua worship altogether 

> The poeltiiy books snd IIImtrarlM Ao not fail to remorlc at hfoat 
uA ToalouHi Um* 1ivt*< tho (eufoe Vcgtn. 
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different from tlio Celtic All the images of go<ls, Low- 
ever, that have como to light iu the south of Gaul beiir a 
stamp deviating less from the ueiiid t^e than the monu- 
ments of the north ; and, above all, it woa easier to uinD- 
age matters with the national gods than with the national 
priesthood, which meets ua only in imperial Gaul and in 
the British Islands,— the I>ruids (iv. 274). It would be 
vain labour to seek to give any conception of the internal 
character of the Druidic doctrine, Btningely composeil of 
speculation and imagination ; only some examples may be 
allowed to illustrate its singular and fearful nature. The 
power of speech was symbolically represented in a bald- 
headed, wrinkled, sunburnt old man, who carries club and 
bow, and from whose perforated tongae fine golden ehniiis 
niQ to the ears of the man Uiat follows him—bctokcuing 
the flying arrows and the crushing blows of the old man 
mighty iu speech, to whom the hearts of the multitude 
willingly listen. This was the Ogmius of the Celts ; to 
the Greeks he appeared aa a Charon dressed up as Hera- 
kles. An altar found in Paris shows ns three images of 
the gods with annexed inscription ; in the middle Jovia, 
on his left Vulcan, on his right Esua " the horrid with his 
cruel nltoTB," ns a Roman poet terms him, and yet a god 
of commerce and of peaceful dealing ; ' he is girdetl for 
labour like Yttlcan, and aa the latter carries hammer and 
tonga, so he hews a willow tree vrith the axe. A frequently 
recurring deity, probably named Cerounnoa, iarepresented 
cowering with crossed legs ; on its head it bears a stag's 
antlers, on which hangs a neck chain, and holds in its lap 
a mouey-bc^ ; before it stand cattle and goats — apparently, 
as if it were mount to express the ground as the source ot 
riches. Tlie enormous difiTerence of this Celtic Olympus 
— void of all chasteuesa and beauty and delighting in 
(juaint and fantastic mingling of things very earthly — from 
the simply human forms of the Greek, and the simply 

' Tha Mcond Bente gluBs on Looaii, 1. 445, n-liinb rigLUy makea 
^eatntes Hars, uid ütieiua iXaa otlierwiM credible, taji of büu: 
Uuam Mercurium cotant, m quiiUta a meixatarilnu eatilur. 
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liuman coDceptions of tbe Boman, religion enables us to 
guess the barrier winch stood betweeu these conquered 
and their conquerors. With this were connected, more- 
over, very Berioua prncticnl cooBequencea ; a comprehen- 
sive traffic in secret roineLÜeB and charms, in which the 
priests played at the same time the part of pfayefcinnfl, and 
in which, aloDgBide of the conjuring and the blessing, 
human sacrifices occurred, and healing of the aick by the 
flesh of those thus slain. That direct opposition to the 
foreign rule prevailed in the Druidism of this period can- 
not at least be proved ; hut, even if this were not the case, 
it is easy to conceive that the Bomaa government, which 
elsewhere let alone all local peculiarities of worship with 
indifferent toleration, contemplated this Dmidical system, 
not merely in its extravagances but as a whole, with appre- 
hension. The institution of the Gallic annual festival ia 
the purely Roman capital of the country, and with the 
Molusion of any link attaching it to the national cidtoB, 
was evidently a counter-move of the government agoinat 
the old religion of the country, with ila yearly council of 
priests at Chartres, the centre of the Gallic land. Augus- 
tus, however, took no further direct step against Druidism 
than that of prohibiting any Roman citizen from taking 
part iu the Oallic national cultus. 'Hberius In his more 
energetic way acted with decision, and prohibited alto- 
gether this priesthood with its retinue of teachers and 
healing practitioners ; but it does not quite speak for the 
practical success of this enactment that the same prohibi- 
tion was issued afresh under Claudius : it is narrated of 
the latter that he caused a Gaul of rank to be beheaded, 
simply because he was convicted of having brought into 
BppUcation the charms customary in bia own country for 
n good result iu proceedings before the emperor. That 
the occupation of Britain, which hod been from of old 
the chief seat of those priestly actings, was in good part 
resolved on in order thereby to get at the root of the evil, 
will be fuUy set forüi In the sequel (p. 165). In spite of 
all this the priesthood still phiyed an important part in Üio 
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revolt which the Gauls attempted nfter the downfall of 
the Clnudian dynasty ; the burning of the Capitol — bo the 
Druids preached — announced the revolution iu affaire, oud 
the beginning of the dominion of the north over the south. 
But, although this oracle came subBequently to bo fulfilled, 
it was not so through this nation and in favour of ila 
piiests. The peculiarities of the Gallic worship doubllcsa 
still exerted their effect even later ; when in the third 
centui7 a distinctive Gallo-Romon empire come into exist- 
ence for some time, Hercules played the first part on its 
coins partly in his Graeco-Boman form, partly as GolUc 
Deuaoniensifl or Magusanus. But of the Druids there is 
no further mention, except only so far aa the sage women 
in Oaul down to the time of Diocletian passed under the 
name of DruideBsea and utt(>red oracles, and the ancient 
noble houses still for long boasted of Druidio progenitors 
on their ancestral rolL Tlie religion of the country fell 
into the background still more rapidly perhaps than the 
native language, and Christianity, as it pushed its way, 
hardly encountered in the former any serious resistance. 
Southern Gaul, withdrawn more than any other province 

by its position from hostile assault, and, like 
mimSn! Italy and Andalusia, a land of the ohvo and 

the fig, rose under the imperial govemmcut 
to great prosperity and rich urban development TLe 
(imphitheatre and the sarcophagus- field of Aries, the 
" mother of all Gaul," the theatre of Orange, the temples 
and bridges still standing erect to this day in and near 
Nimes, are ririd witnesses of this down to the present 
time. Even in the northern provinces the old prosperity 
of the country was enhanced by the lasting peace, which, 
certainly with lasting preasui'e of taxation, accrued to the 
laud by means of the foreign role. "In Gaul," says n 
writer of the time of Vespasian, "the sources of wealth 
ore at home, and flood the earth with their abunilnnce." ' 

' JoBepliiia. BeU, Jifl. li. 10. 4. Tliora king Agrippa luskuhU Jcvb 
wtiether thay Imiginod Uiemselvns lo be rialier tli»n Uie Oau!a, 
liravt^r thau tlie GennuiB, more EBgncioui than the tlelleupB. With 
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PerliapB nowhere do equally numerous ami equally raag- 
sificent country-housea make their nppeamnce, — oBpecially 
in the east of Gaul, on the Ithine and its affluents ; we 
discern clearly the rich OaUic nobility. Famous is the 
testament ot a man o( rank among the lingonea, who 
dirocte that Uiere ühottld he erected for him n memorial 
tomb und a statue of Italian mai'ble or best bronze, and 
that, among other things, his whole implement« for hunt- 
ing and fowling be burned along with him. This reminds 
na of the elsewhere mentioned hunting-parks enclosed for 
miles in the Celtic country, and of the prominent part 
which the Celtic hounds for the chase and Celtic bunts- 
mansliip play in the Xcnophon of Hadrian's time, who does 
not fail to add that the hunting system of the Celts could 
not have been known to Xcnophon the son of Gi^llos. To 
this connection belongs likewise the remarkable fact that 
in the Eoman army of the imperial period the cavalry was, 
proijcriy speaking, Celtic, not merely inasmuch as it woa 
pre-eminently recruited from Oaul, but also because the 
manoeuvres, and even the technical espressiODs, were in 
good part derived from the Celt« ; we see here how, after 
the disappearance of the old burgess-caTolty under the 
republic, the cavalry became reorganised by Caesar and 
Augustus witli Oalüc men and in Gallic bshion. The basis 
of this notable prosperity was agriculture, towards the 
elevation of which Augustus himself worked with energy, 
and which yielded rich produce in all Oaul, apart perhaps 

tliia nil other toalimoniu nccord. Nero henn of tlie revolt not annill- 
ingly ofcasioM nodi igxiianiiiinim iurv fielli opiiUnliitiiiuiruiH jiro- 
t<)'nf»inr<n(.Suetonius, JVmi, 40; Pint. [7n/i!>. G); the booty taken rroia 
the insurEent >nn/ of Vindex ia immense (Tm. Hal, i. Gl). TmoUiu 
lUitt. Hi. 48) c&IIb tliB IIkcIuI peeunia ilUet et volujtUitib<m opvUiilm. 
The goiierol of VospuUa ii not wrong in Mjing to tlie revolted Gauls 
io Ta«, nUl. ix, 74 : ßfffna btUayufper üuBku $tinp*r/uere, donte 
in nostrum iui ronafdrrrli* ; «M giiaTnqttan tolirn» laceuiti iure vie- 
lariat id julum to/iü nddidimfit guo pacem tii^remur, ndin v^qut gufii 
fftmUuTa ttjia armii neque nrma «trie ttipfndiU nnpie »tipaidia «hm 
trUmtk haben qaeiint. The Uxua doubtlem prneeil liaBviljri but not 
Bo, lieavilf u the old itato it f«ud and ulub-law. 
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from the Btepp«-regian ou the Aqiiitanl^in coftsi Tlie 
reariDfT of cattle woa nlso lucrative, especially iii the DOrtii, 
p.irticularly tlie reoriag of Bwine and sheep, which e 
acquired importance for manufactures and for export ; Uiu 
MeDapiiin Lams (from Flanders) and the Atrebntian and 
Nerwan cloth-mantles (near Arraa and Toumay) went forth 
iu later times to the whole empire. 

Of special interest was the development of the culture 

of the vine. Neither the climate nor the gov- 
^Infc ""'""' erument was favorable to it. The "Gallic 

winter " remained long provorbiol among the 
inhabitants of the southern lands ; ns, indeed, it was on 
tliiH aide that the Roman empire extended farthest towards 
the north. But narrower limits were draw*n for the Oollic 
cultivation of the vine by Italian commercial competition. 
Certainty the god Dionysos accomplished his conquest of 
the world on the whole slowly, and only sfej) by step did 
the drink prepared from grain give way to the juice of tlio 
vine ; but it was a result of the prohibitive system that iu 
Gaul V«or maintained itsejf at least in the uoi-th as the 
usual spirituous drink throughout the whole period of the 
empire ; and even the emperor Julian, on his abode in 
Gaul, came into conflict with this pseudo-Bacchus.' The 
iinperial government did not indeed go bo for as the ro- 
pubUc, which placed under police prohibition the culture 
' This epigTBDi on " barloj-wine "' Is preserrail {Anihol, I\iL uc. 

T(i wMir tl» &iivuu ; ,.i yip riv i\r)eia BiinC't 

at a' i-*iytyniainr rlr At^f olSa ititm. 
in7ivi »/«rap Haiif ol Si rpiyav' fl fa at KiKtiH 

rp wiftp ßrrpimr rtvlar air' iaraj^^t/r. 
Tf flt xph Ka\iur AnH^Tpioi-. ol ^linaov, 

wvpiryivjt uöAAuv Kai Bjif'a', uü Bpiluiur. 

On kn earlhen ring found in Parfs (Howat, BuR. epiff. d^ In OauU, 
M. 110; 111. 133), which is hollow anil iLd*pte<l for tbu ailing of cnpa, 
the drinkvr mjs to the lioat; wpo, eOTtdifufm) [i-naditu is «miE- 
tputliDij] abtt ; at repMnyla—" Host, than hut inaro in the oeWaji ; 
the Iluk hi vioply ; " &nd to the hannald : otpita, repU lagonaija) 
Mrr««a— " Girl, QU lliu QiiBk wiü> b**!-." 
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of the Tine and olive on the eouth coast of Gaul {iii. 203 ; 
ii 448) ; but the Italians of their time were withal the true 
Bona of their fathers. The flourishing condition of the two 
great emporia on the Khine, Aries and Lyons, depended 
in no email degree on the market for Italian wise in Gaul ; 
by which fact we may measure what importance the culture 
of the vine must at that time have had for Italy. If one 
of the most careful adnilnistratora who held the imperinl 
office, Pomitiau, issued orders that in all the provincoa at 
least the hulf of the vinos should be destroyed ' — which, 
it is true, were not bo carried out — we may thence infer 
that the diffusion of the vine-culture woa at all ereuta sub- 
jected to serious restriction on the pait of the government 
In the Augustan age it was still unknown in the northern 
part of the Narbonese province (iv. 2(14, note), and, though 
liere too it was soon taken up, it yet apiMars to have re- 
mained through centuries restricted to the Narboncnsis and 
southern AquJtania ; of Gallic wines the better age knows 
only the Allobrogian and the Biturigian, according to our 
way of speaking, the Burgondian and the Bordeaux.' It 
was only when the reins of the empii'e fell from the hands 
of the Italians, in the course of the third century, that this 
was changed, and the emperor Probus (276-282) at length 
threw the culture of the vine open to the provincials. 
Probably it was only in consequence of this that the vine 
gained a firm footing on the Seine as on the Moselle. 
"I have," writes the emperor Julian, "spent a winter" (it 
was the winter of 357-358) "in dear Lntetia, for so the 
Ganls term the little town of the ParisÜ, a small island 

' Suetonius, Dom. 7. When it vn« apecifled as a rcnson. th»t Uie 
liiglier priceij nf corn wuru oocasioned by lli« conversion of ugrkiilt- 
iiTal land into liaojarda, thai nas of ooiirso a preluit wUiok cal- 
culated oo Ihe waal of intclligonue iu the piililio. 

' When Helm ulill n^ipesls {Kiiltitrpfamen, p. 76) fof the »la«- 
flnlliire of Ihs Arwrui aud ttiu Seqiuni, bo^'nnd Ih« Narbonenais, 
to run?, H. 2f. xiv. I, 18, lie foliowa difioardnd faterpolallona of 
Uw test. It !■ possible Üutt tlie sterner imperial goverumeul in the 
Hire« Oauli kept back the cultivation of the Ttaa more than the Ux 
Benatoiial Rile lu the Karboneuais. 
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lying in the river and walleci all round. The 
there excellent and pure to look at und to drink ; the in- 
habitants hare a pretty mild winter, and good wine is 
grown among them ; in fact, some even rear figs, covering 
them up in winter -with wbeaten straw as with a cloth." 
And not much later the poet of Bordeaux, In his pleasing 
description of the Moselle, depicts the vineyards as bor- 
dering that river on both banks, "just as my own vine8 
wreathe for me the yellow Garonne." 

The internal intercourse, as well as that with the neigh- 
bouring lands, especially with Italy, must have 
hJM".il^' been very active, and must have been much 
developed and fostered by the network of 
roada The great imperial highway from Rome to the 
mouth of the Baetis, which has been mentioned, under 
Spain (p. 81), was the main artery for the land traffic of 
the south province ; the whole stretch, kept in repair in 
republican times from the Alps to the Rhone by the Maa- 
saliots, from thence to the Pyrenees by the Romans, was 
laid anew by Augustus, In the north the imperial high- 
wajJB led mainly to the Gollio capital or to the great campa 
on the Rhine ; yet suffieiout provision eeems to have been 
made for other requisite communication. 
If the southern province in the olden time belonged in- 
tellectually to the Hellenic type, the decline of 
^^Zl Masailia and the mighty progress of Romanism 
in southern Ghiul produced, no doubt, an alter- 
ation in that respect; nevertheless this portion of Gaul re- 
mained always, like Campania, a seat of Hellenism. The 
fact that Nemausus, one of the toivus aharmg the heritage 
of M ws ilin, shows on its coius of the Augustan period 
Alexandrian numbering of the years and the arms of 
Egypt, haa been not without probability referred to tho 
settlement by Augustus himself of veterans from Alexan- 
dria in this city, which presented no attitude of opposition 
to Hellenism. It may, doubtless, also be brought into con- 
nection with the influence of Massilia, that to this province, 
at least as regards descent, belonged that historian, wLo^ 
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apparently in intentional oonljTist to the nationoI-Boman 
type of history, and occasionally with sliorp snllies agiünst 
its most noted repreBentatives, HaUust and Livy — upheld 
the Hellenic type, the Vocontiam Pompeius Trogiia, onthor 
of ft history of the vorlil beginning witli Alesander uid 
the kingdoma of the Dtadochi, in which Itoiuan afiairs sro 
8ot forth only within this framework, or by way of appen- 
dix. Beyond doubt in this be was only retaliating, which 
w:ta strictly within the province of the bterary opposition 
of Hellenism ; still it remains remarkable that this ten- 
dency should find its Latin representative, and an aditiit 
and fluent one, here in the Augustan age. From a later 
period Favorinus deserves mention, of an esteemed bur- 
gess-family in Aries, one of tJie chief pillars of polj-mathy 
in Hadrian's time ; n philosopher with an Ai-istotoUan and 
sceptical tendency, at the same time a philologue and 
rhetorician, the scholar of Dion of Pruso, the friend of 
Plutarch and of Herodea Attioua, assailed polemically in 
the field of science by Galen and in light literature by 
Xiucian, sustoiuing lively relations genemlly with the noted 
men of letters of the second century, and not less with the 
emperor Hadrian. His manifold investigations, among 
other matters, concerning the names of the companions o£ 
■ Odysseus that were devoured by Scylla, aud as to the name 
of the first man who was at the same time a man of letters, 
make him ajipear as the genuine repreaentntive of the eru- 
dite dealing in trifles that was then in vogue ; and his dis- 
courses for a cultivated public on Thersites and the ague, 
OS well 03 his conversations in part recorded for us " on all 
things and some otherM,"give not an agreeable, but a choTBc- 
teriaticpictureof the literary pursuits of the time. Herawa 
haveto caUatl«ntion to what he himself reckoned among the 
remarkable points of his career in life, that he was by birth 
a Gaul and at the same time a Greek author. Although tlie 
fütfrofiot the West frequently gave, «a occasioü offered, eped- 
inens of their Greek, but few of them made uae of this ns 
the proper language of their authorship ; in thla case its use 
would be influenced in port by the scholar's plaoa of birth. 
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SduUi Gaul, moreover, lind bo far a sliora in the Aii- 
LdiiB liuntun S"^^" bloom of literature, tbat some of tiio 
luih-ioiitb most notable forensic omtora of tlie later An- 

guataa age, Votienua Moiitanus (f 27 ad.), 
from \arbo — iiameii the OviJ of orators—and Gnaeua Di>- 
raitius Afer (consul in 39 a.D.) from Nemausus, belanget] to 
this proviüCB. Generally, as waa iiatnral, Roman literature 
extended ilfi circulation also over this region ; the poets of 
Domitiau's time sent their free copies to friends in Tolosa 
and Vienna, Pliny, under Trajan, ia glad Üiafc his minor writ- 
ings find even in Luguduniim not merely favourable readers, 
but booksellers who push their sale. But we cannot produce 
evidence for the south of any such special influence, as Bae- 
tica exercised in the earlier, and northern Qaul in the later, 
imperial period, on the intellectual and literary development 
of Rome. The fair land yielded richly wine and fruits ; 
but the empire drew from it neither soldiers nor thinkers. 
Qaul proper was in the domain of science the promised 

land of teaching and of learning ; this prc- 
hi^id oinL sumably was duo to the pecuUar development 

and to the powerful influence of the national 
priesthood. Druidiain was by no means a naive popular 
fiüth, but a highly developed and pi-ct^ntions theology, 
which in the good church' fashion strove to enlighten, or 
at any rate control, all spheres of human thought and ac- 
tion, phydcs and metaphysics, law and medicine ; which 
demanded of its scholars unwearied study, it was said, for 
twenty years, and sought and found these its scholars pre- 
eminently in the ranks of the nobility. The suppression 
of the Druids by Tiberius und his suoceaaora must have 
aCTected in the first instance these schools of the priests, 
and liaVB led to tUeir being at least publicly abolished ; 
but this could only be done effectively when Hie national 
training of youth was brought face to face with the Bo- 
mano-Greek culture, juat as tlie Camutic council of Druids 
was confronted with the temple of Soma in Lyons. How 
early this took place in Gaul, without question imder the 
gaiding influence of the government, ia shown by the r*- 
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markablo fact that in the fonaerlj mentioned rerolt ander 
Tiberiua the inEurgenta attempted above all to possess 
themselres of the town of Augustodunum (Autun), in or- 
der to get into their power the youtha of rank Etudjiug 
there, and thereby to gain or to terrify the great fomilies. 
In the first instoDca these Gallic Lycea may well have 
been, in spits of their by no means national course of 
training, a leaven of diatinotively Gallic nationality ; it 
was hardly on acddent that the most important of them 
at that time had its seat, not in tho Roman Lyons, but in 
the capital of the Haedoi, the chief among the Gallic con- 
tona But the Romano-Htllenio culture, tboogh perhaps 
forced ou the nation and received at first with opposition, 
penetrated, as gradually the antagonism wore off, so deeply 
into the Celtic character, that in Üme the scholara applied 
themselves to it more zealously than the teachers. The 
training of n gentleman, somewhat after the manner in 
which it at present exists in England, based on the sludy 
of I^tiii aud in the second place of Greek, and vividly re- 
minding us in the development of t!io school-speech, with 
its finely cut points and brilliant phjases, of more recent 
literary phenomena springing from the same soil, became 
gradually in the West a sort of chartered right of the 
Gallo-Eomans. The teachers there were probably at all 
times better paid than in Italy, and above all were better 
treated. Quintihan already mentions with respect among 
the prominent forensic orators several Gaata ; and not 
without design Tacitus, in his fine dialogue on oratory, 
makes the Gallic advocate, Marcus Aper, the defender of 
modem eloquence against the worohippora of Cicero and 
Ooesar. The first place among the universities of Gaul 
was subsequently taken by Burdigala, and indeed generally 
Aquitonia was, as respects culture, for in advance of mid- 
dle and northern Gaul ; in n dialogue written there at the 
beginuiu!:; of tlio fifth century one of the speakers, a 
clergyni!iu from Chiton -sur-Sa6ue, hardly ventures to 
open his mouth before the cultivated Aquitautan circle. 
tHiiswus the sphere of working of the fortuerly-mentioned 
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profeesor AusoDius, wbo was called by the emperor Valen- 
tiiiion to be teiicher of his boq Gratian (bom in 359), oud 
who 1ms in hia nuBaellaDeoua poems raiBed a monumeut 
to a large Dumber of liis colleaguea ; and, when hiu con- 
temporary Symmaclius, the most famous orator of thia 
epoch, sought a private tutor for hia sou, he hud one 
brought from Gaul in recollection of hia old teacher who 
had his home on the Garonne. By its side Augusto- 
dunum remained always one of the great centres of Gttllio 
studies ; we have still the speeches which were made be- 
fore the emperor Coustontine, asking, and giving thaolu 
for, the re-establiabment of this school of instructioD. 

The representation in literature of this zealous scholas- 
tic activity is of a subordinate klud, aud of sUght value — 
declamntione, which were stimulated especially by the 
lat«r conversion of Treves into an im]>erial residence and 
the frequent sojourn of the court in the GaUio land, and 
occouonal poems of a multifarious character. The mak- 
ing of verses was, like the supply of B{)eeches, a necessary 
function of the teaching office, and the public teacher of 
literature was at the same time a poet not exactly born, 
but bespoken. At least the depreciation of poetry, which 
is characteristic of the otherwise similar Hellenic litera- 
ture of the same epoch, did not prevail among these 
Occidentals. In their verses the reminiscence of the 
school and the artifice of the pedant predominate,' and 
■ One uf the professoriaj poems o( AtuoaioB ia •l«diiut«d to four 
Orovk graunuariaoti :— 

Saiidiiin eunrtig tttuHum docendi; 

Frwtut arfiit lenMiique termo ; 

Bed, quia nottro deeuer« in aeeo, 
Vommeiiu/ruTuii. 
TUU meDtion is tha mora ^le^[t<uioa^ Be«!ug Uut ha had l«uiiad 
aolbLiig suitable from Uiem : — 

OtvtiUt rumlra« gubi, ertdo, vwrM» 

Titrdiar ttTitiu, n«giM düeipUnü 

Apptdil Orarei» putrilia aevi 
JVonut error. 
Snoti thought« have freqaentljr found attarauae, but seldom in 
Bappliio niiiuuru. 
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pictures of vivid and real feeling, as in the Moselle-trip 
of AuBonius, but rarely occur. The speeches, which we 
are indeed in a position to judge of only by some late 
addresses delivered at the imperial palace, are models in 
the fti-t of saying little in many words, and of expi-eesing 
absolute loyally with an equally absolute lack of thought 
When a wealthy mother sent bor son, after he had ac- 
quired the copiousness and ornatenesa of OolHc speech, 
onward to Italy to acquire also the Bomao dignity,' this 
was certainly more difficult of acquisition for these Qallio 
rhetoi-iciona than the pomp of words. For the early 
Middle age such performances as these exercised decisive 
inäuence ; throagh them in the first Christian period Oaul 
became the seat proper of pious verses and withal the last 
refuge of acholoetio hterature, while the great mental 
movement within Christianity did not find its chief repr&- 
Bsntatives there. 
In the sphere of the oonstaTiotivo and plastic arts the 

climate itself called forth various phenomena 
Sd^HSlTLt, unknown, or knovm only in their germa, to 

the south proper. Thus the heating of the 
air, which in Italy was usual only for baths, and the use 
of glass windows, which was likewise far from common 
there, were comprehensively brought into application in 
Gallic architecture. But we may perhaps speak of a 
development of art peculiar to this region, in so for as 
figures and, in progress of time, representations of scenes 
of daUy life emerge in the Celtic territory with rehitivrly 
greater frequency than in Italy, and replace tlio used-up 
mythological representations by others more pleasing. 
It is certainly almost in the sepulchral monuments alone 
that WB are able to recognise this tendency to the real and 
the genre, but it doubtless prevailed iu the practice of art 
generally. The arch of Arausio (Orange), from the early 
imperial period, with its Gallic weapons and etaudarda ; 
the bronze statue of the Berlin museum found at Vetera, 
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reprCBenting apparently tlie god of the place with oars of 
barley in Uis liair ; the Hildesheim silver-plate, probfthly 
proceeding in part from Gnliic workshops, show a certain 
freedom in the adoption and transformatioo of Italian 
eiiggestiona. The tomb of the Julii at St Bemy, near 
AvigDDu, a. work of the Augustan age, is a remarkable 
eridence of the lively and spirited reception of Hellenic 
art in southern Gaul, as well in its bold architectural 
structure of two square storeys crowned by a peristyle 
with conic dome, as also in ita reliefs which, in style 
most nearly akin to the Pcrgamene, present battle and 
hunting scenes with numerous figures, taken apparently 
from the life of the persons honoured, in picturesque 
auimntfid execution. It is remarkable that the acme of 
this development is reached— by the side of the southern 
prorince— in the district of the Moselle and the Maas, 
This region, not placed so completely under Roman influ- 
ence Off Lyons and the headquarter- towns on the Rhine, 
and more wealthy and civihsed than the districts on the 
Loire and the Sehie, seems to have in some measure pro- 
duced of itself this exercise of art. Tlie tomb of a man 
of rank in Treves, well known under the name of the Igel 
Column, gives n clear idea of the t«wer-hke monuments, 
crowned with pointed roof and covered on nil sides witli 
representations of the life of the deceased, that ore here 
at home. Frequently we see on them the landlord, to 
whom bis peasants present sheep, fish, fowls, eggs. A 
tombstone from Arlon, near Luxemburg, shows, besides 
the portraits of the two spouses, on the one side a cart 
and a woman witli a fruit-bosket, on the other a sale of 
apples above two men squatting on the ground. Another 
tombstone from Neumagen, near Treves, has the form of 
a sliip ; in this sit six mariners plying the oars ; the cargo 
ooasists of large casks, alongside of which the merry- 
looking steersman seems— one might imagine — to be re- 
joicing over the wine which they contain. We may per- 
ha})s bring them into connection with the serene picture 
wÜch the poet of Bordeaux has preserved to us of the 
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Moselle Talley, with its magnificent castles, its many 
vineyards, and its stirring doings of fishermen and of 
sailors, and find in it the proof that in this fair land, 
more than fifteen hundred years ago, there was ahready 
the pulsation of peaceful activity, serene enjoyment» and 
warm life. 



OnAPTER IV. 

ttOMAN GERHANT AND THE FREE GEBMAN8. 

The two Roman provinwa of Upper und Lower Geniiany 
were tbe result of tlint ili'fent of the Romiin 
HouuuiOor- arms and of Boman policy under tbo reign of 
'™°*' Aiig;ii8tu8 which has been ah-eody (j). 60 t) 

described. The original province of Germany, which 
embraced the country from the Rhine to tho Elbe, sub- 
sisted only twenty years, from the first campaign of 
la DruauB, 742 d.c., down to the battle of Varus 

and tho fall of Aliso, 7C2 d.c- ; but as, on the 
one hand, it included the military camps on 
the left bank of tho Rhine — Vindonissa, Mogontiacum, Vo- 
tera — and, on the other hand, even after that disaster, more 
or less considerable portions of tho right bank rernamcd 
Roman, the governorship and the command were not, in 
ft strict sense, done away by that catastrophe, although 
they were, eo to speak, placed in Biispense. The intemnl 
organisation of the Three Qaul» has been already set 
forth ; thoy embraced the whole country as far aa the 
Rhine witliout distinction of descent — except that the 
Ubii, who had only b#en brought over to settle in Gnul 
daring tho last crises, did not belong to the sixty-tour 
cantons, while the Helvetii, the Triboci, and generally the 
districts elsewhere held in occupation by tho Rlieni.^li 
troops, doubtless did eo belong. The intention had been 
to gather together the German cantons between the Rhino 
and Elbe into a similar ossociatioD under Roman suprem- 
acy, OS had been constituted in the case of the Gallio 
cautoua, and to bestow upon it, in the altar to Augustus 
of the Ubian town^the germ of the modem Cologne— ^an 
executive centre similar to that which the altar of Augus- 
tus of Lyons formed for Gaul ; for the more remote future 
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the f rimsference of the chief cnmp to the riglit bnnk ol 
the Rhiue, and the restomtion of the left, at least in Ifae 
main, to the governor of the Belgica, were doabtless in 
contemplatioii. But these prt^'ects came to an end with 
Uie legions of Varus ; the Germanic altar of Auj^stns on 
the ßhiDe became or remained the altar of the Uhii ; the 
legions permanently retained their elundLiig quartere in 
the territory, which properly belonged to the Belfjicn, but 
— eeeiog that a separation of the military and civil admin- 
istnition was, according to the Roman orrangemeut, ex- 
duded-^was placed, so long as the troops were stationed 
there, for administrative purposes also iinder the com- 
numdnnts of the two armies.' For, as was formerly stated. 
Yarns was probably the last commandant of tlie united 
ftiTuy of the Rhine ; on the increase of the army to eight 
legions, which was consequent upon that disaster, the di- 
vision of it to all appearance also ensued. "What we have 
fo describe in this section therefore is not, strictly sjwaking, 
the circumstances of a Roman province, but the fortunes 
of a Boman iirmy, and, as most closely connected there- 
with, the forfiinos of the neighbouring peoples and odver- 
snrioB, bo for na these are interwoven with the history of 
Borne. 

The two headquarters of the army of the Rhine were 

always Vetera near Wesel and Mogontiacum, 
üGK^yV"" *^® modem Meutz, both doubtless older than 

tho division of the command, and one of the 
reasona for introducing that division. Tbe two armies 

' This diviaioa of a provinoa among threa goTamor» is wiUiout 
pivniltul el8Qwli<<re iu Roman adminlelrstion. The relaiiou of Africft 
anil IfQniidi>oireradolit>ll«BaBD «xtornBt nnalofij. bat wob politioally 
oonditioDed liy Ilia ponilion of tlia Beaatorial goventot la Uio impa- 
rial mlliUrj com man dan t, while thaUme govemon of Belgloa icvre 
Dniformlj imperial; nnd ills not stall easj la vib vhj tili two 
aermuiic oaa had distrisU.nithin the Uelpca Bssigned to them in- 
•tead of diiti-icla of their owu. Nothing but the taking buck of tlie 
frontier, while the hitlit>rto eubsistfng nnmo whs rvUiuad— jnct ns 
Ih« TrauBdaaabiaa DhrIh (lontiuued BuluuTiiientlj' to xuUeisl by 
a Cis-Dannbian — explains ttiiB Biugular |«>ouliaiitjr. 
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ntimbereil in the first oeDtui'j four legions saeh, tlms 
nbout 30,000 men ; ' at or between those two points hvy tlie 
main bulk of the Romnn troops, besides one legion at No- 
vioiuagus (Nimeguen), another at Argentoratum (StrasB- 
burg), and a third at Vindonisaa (Windisch not for from 
Zürich) not far from the Raetian frontier. To the lower 
army belonged the not inconsiderable fleet on the Rhine. 
The boundary between the upper and the lower army lay 
between Audernacli and Remagen near Brohl," so that 
Cobleuz and Bingen fell to the upper, Bonn and Cologne 
to the lower military district. On the left bank Uicre be- 
longed to the upper G«rman administi-ative circuit the 
diBtricts of the Hdvetii (Switzerland), theSequani (Besnn- 
^on), the Lingones (Langres), the Raui'aci (Basic), the 
Triboci (Alsace), the Nemet«3 (Spires), and the Vangioues 
(Worms) ; to the more restricted lower German circuit be- 

' The streugth of the aiuMa of the npper arm.T mn; be Sx?d for 
the epoch of Uomitian &nd Trsjan with tolerable certaiuty aX about 
10.000 men. A doaamvnt of the ;e8r 90 eanm^rateB fonr aUte and 
fourteen cohorta of this axraj ; to tlieae is to be added itt least one co- 
hort (/ Oermanorum), which. It can b« Hhown, did ganisoo-duty 
there as well in th« year 83 as in the jov 110 ; whether tno alat 
which were there In the jear 8S, and at least three rnhorta which 
were there in 1 10, and which are absent from Ihe list of the fear !)0, 
were doing garrison work there In 90 or not, is donbtful, but most 
of them probably were away from the prowluoe beloro 00 or only 
oamu Into it after SO. Of those nineteen aaxUia one was < 
(enh. I DaTnateenommX another perhaps (n't f Fluvut gemina\-i 
doable division. At the minimum, therefore, the figure indicatdf 
abore results as the normal state of the auxHia of this army, and fl 
patiuot hare been materially exoeeded. Bat the ituxüia of lowt 
Gt<rmany, whose gurisons were less extended, may well hare been 
smaller in number. 

* AI (he frontier bridge over the rirnlet Abrinoa, now Vinzt. th« 
old boundary of the archdIoceBe<i of Cologne and Trevi^s, si 
altnra, that on the side of Remagen dedicated to the Boundari^ 
tlieSyirll iif the place, and Jupiter f^'nii"« <■( OenioloBiet /onflj 
limo mjiximo) bysoldisrsof the SOtb lower German le^on : the otlM 
i>n the side of Andernach, dvdicitted to Jnpiter, the Genius of the 
l.\v:a, and Jiiuo, by a K>ldi«r of the 9th Upper Germauio (Bram- 
baeh, 040, 050). 
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longetl the dhtrict of the Ubii, or rather the colony Agrip- 
pina (Cologne), those of the Tungri (Tongern), the Menapii 
(Brnbant), and the Batavi, while the cantoiie situatod far- 
ther to the west, including Metz and Treves, were placed 
under the diffei-ent governors of the three Oauls. While 
this Separation has merely adrainiatnitivo sigullicanoe, on 
the other liand the varying extent of the two jurisdictions 
OQ the right bank coincides with the varying relations to 
their neighbours and the advancing or receding o( the 
boun<hi of the Roman inilo conditioned by those relations, 
'With these neighbours confronting them, matters on the 
lower and on the upper Rhine were regulated in ways so 
divenw, and the course of events was so thoroughly differ- 
ent that here the provincial separation became historically 
of the most decisive importance. Let us look first at the 
development of things on the lower Rhine. 
We have formerly described how far the Romans had 
subjugated the Germans on both banks of the 
enn.nr, jjjjjjjg >j>]jg Gej-naauio Bntavi ha<l been peace- 
fully united with the empire not by Caosar, but not 
long afterwards, perhaps by Dtubus (p. 31). They were 
settled in the Rhine deltA, that is ou the left bank of the 
Rhine and on the islands formed by its nnns, upwards as 
far at least as the Old Rliine, and so nearly from Ant- 
werp to Utrecht and Leyden in Zealand and southern 
Holland, on territory originally Celtic— at least the local 
names are predominantly Celtic ; their name ia still bonie 
by the Betuwe, the lowland between the Waal and the 
Leek with the capital Noviomagus, now Ninieguen, They 
were, especially compared with tlie restless and refractory 
Celts, obedient and useful Bubjects, and hence occupied 
a distinctive position in the aggregate, and particularly in 
the military system, of the Roman empire. They remained 
quite fi-ee from tasation, but were on the other hand 
drawn upon more largely than any other canton in the 
recruiting ; this one canton furnished to the army 1,000 
horsemen and 9,000 foot soldiers ; besides, the men of the 
imperial boily-guard were taken especially from them. 
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Tho command of these Batnvian divisions Tvns conferred 
exclusively on nattvo Batavi. Tho Batavi were accounted 
iudispiitjibly cot merely as the best riders niid swimmers 
of the ui-my, but tilso as the model of true soldier«, and in 
this case ceriaiuly the good pay of the Batavinn body- 
guard, as well as the privilege of tho nobles to serve as of- 
ficers, considerably coufii'med their loyalty. These Gor- 
manfl aecor Jingly had taken no part either preparatory to, 
or consequent upon, the disaster of Varus ; and if Augus- 
tus, under the fii-st impression of the terrible news, dis- 
charged his Bataviau gunrti, be soon became convinced of 
the groundlessness of his suspicion, and the troop was a 
short time afterwords reinstated. 

Oil the other bonk of the Rhine nest to the Batavi, iu 
the modem Kennemer district (North Hol- 
land beyond Amsterdam), dwelt the Cannene- 
fates, closely related to them but less numerous ; they aro 
not merely named amoug the tribes subjugated by Ti- 
berius, but were also treated like tlie Batavi in the fur- 
nishing of soldiers. The Frisiims, adjoining 
these further on, iu tlio coast distriet that la 
still named after Uiom, as far as the lower Ems, sub- 
mitted to Druaus and obtained a position similar to that 
of the Buta\*i. There was imposed on them instead of 
tribute simply the delivery of a number of bullocks' hides 
for the wants of the army ; on the other Iiand they had 
in furnish comparatively Ltrge numbers of men for the 
Itoman service. They were the most faithful allies of 
Diusus. as afterwards of Germanicu», uaoful to him in 
constructing canals as well as especially afl^r tho unfort- 
unate North Sea expeditions (p. 58). They were fol- 
lowed on the east by the Chauci, a widely 
extended tribe of sailors imd fish ermen along 
the coast of the North Sea on both sides of the Weser, 
perhaps from the Ems to tho Elbe ; they were brought 
into subjection to the Bomnus by Drusus at the Bamo 
time with the Frisians, but not, like these, without re- 
sistance. All these Oermouic coast tribes submitted 
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either by agreemeüt or at any rate without any severe 
struggle to the new rule, and as they had taken no part 
in the rising of the Cherusci, they still continued after 
the battle of Varus in their earlier relations to the Boman 
empire ; even from the more remote cantons of the Fii- 
sians and the Ghauci the garrisons were not at that time 
withdrawn, and the latter still furnished a contingent to 
the campaigns of Germanicus. On the renewed evacua- 
tion of Germany in the year 17 the poor and distant land 
of the Chauci, difficult of protection, seems certainly to 
have been given up ; at least there are no later evidences 
of the continuance of the Eoman dominion there, and 
some decades later we find them independent. But all 
the land westward of the lower Ems remained with the 
empire, whose boundary thus included the modem Neth- 
erlands. The defence of this part of the imperial fron- 
tier against the Geimans not belonging to the empire was 
left in the main to the subject maritime cantons them- 
selves. 

Farther up the stream a different course was taken ; 

a frontier-road was here marked oflf, and the 
^frJnder'^^ land lying between it and the Rhine was de- 
B^ne^" populated. With the frontier-road drawn at 

a greater or less distance from the Rhine, 
the Ldmes,^ was associated the control of frontier-inter- 

' Limes (from limus, across) is a technical expression foreign to 
the state of things under our [German] law, and hence not to be 
reproduced in our language, derived from the fact that the Roman 
division of land, which excludes all natural boundaries, separates 
the squares, into which the ground coming under the head of pri- 
vate property is divided, by intermediate paths of a definite breadth ; 
these intermediate paths are the limites, and so far the word always 
denotes at once the boundary drawn by man's hand, and the road 
constructed by man's hand. The word retains this double signifi- 
cation even in application to the state (RudorfF, Orom. Inst. p. 
289, puts the matter incorrectly) ; limes is not every imperial fron- 
tier, but only that which is marked out by human hands, and ar- 
ranged at the same time for being patrolled and having posts sta- 
tioned for frontier-defence {Vita Hadriani, 12; locisin quibvs 
barbari non fluminibvSj sed limitilnia dividuntur), such as we find in 
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couree, ab the crossing of thia road was forbidcleu alto- 
gether by night, aod. as regards armed men, by da^v, tind 
was permitted in the case of others, ns n rule, onl.y under 
Epccial preoautioDS for security and on payment of the 
prescribed transit-dues. Such a road was drawn oppo- 
eito to tlie headquarters on the lower Rhine, in what is 
now Mduater, by Tiberius after the disaster of Vorus, at 

(tvmiaDj atiJ in Afiica. Thurufora tbere are tppliuil to tliä lajing;- 
oat of tliia Uvte» tlia terma that lerva to designate tba oanBtruolion 
o( ro»di, aperire (Tellaiua, iL 131, wUich is not to be imdarstood, 
u HaUetihiiff, ZcUtehT. f. d. AltirrtJi., aev ssrisR, ii. p. 33, would 
linre it, lilcu our opening of a turnpike), mvjtin, agerf (FrontiuuH, 
Slral. i. 3, 10: timitiliu» per cjts m. p. atiit). Therefor» tha Hmrt 
is not nturclj' a longitodinal line, bot also of a certain breadth (Tac- 
itua, Ana. i. 50 ; eaMtra in limila loraC). Hence the conBtruotion of 
the time» is often combined with that of the agger — thai is, o( the 
road -embankment [Tacitus, Ann. it. 7: evnela norit limilibv» 
aggerilnuque pcrmunita), »nd the sliifliiig of it nith the transfer- 
ence of fiontier-poBts (Taeilne, Oerm, 20 : limUe aeto pnmioti'qut 
praetidiii). The Limea is tlius tliu imp^^rlal fronlieT-road, deatined 
lor the ret;iilalion i/t frontiei^iotercoarse, inoaniach as the nrossiug 
of it vras allowed onl; at certain points corresponding to the bridges 
of the rirer boundary', and elsenrhere forbidden. This naa doubt- 
Ihsi effected in the first instance b; patrolling the line, and, eo 
long u this wna done, tha Haul remained a boundary road. It re- 
mained so too, wlien it irns fortified on both Ridea, as «as done in 
Britain and ul the mouth of the Danube ; the Britannic wall is also 
termed Uiiiet (p. 301, note 1). Posts might also be stationed at the 
allowed poiuta o( oroEsing, and the intervening spaces of the fron- 
tierroads might be in some waj rendered impassable. In this 
sense the biographer of Hadrian aaja in tha aboie-qnoted passage 
that at tbo limila he ttipitibu» magnit in raodam mur'ilit mepi» 
fttiulitia iaelit algae eoneri» tiarbaroi tepantril. Bj this mentis the 
frontier-rood was converted into a frontier-barricade provided with 
iKirtaia passages through it, and such was the lima at iip|>erQer- 
maujr in tlie developed shape to be set forth in the seqnel. We 
tnaj add that the word is not used with this special import iii the 
time of the repoblte i and bej'ond doubt this conception of the Umr» 
only originated with the institution of th« obain of posts enclosing 
the stale, where natural boundaries wer« wanlivg— a pruteolion of 
Ihi.* imiHirial frontier, «hlrh was Fore!^ to the republic, but was 
the foundation of the Augustan militarj sjrstem, and above all. of 
Uis AugastAit ayalom of tolla 
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some clistnnce from t1ie Rhine, seeing that between it tind 
the rivei- stretebeil the " Caesian forest," the more pre- 
cise position of whicli ie not known. Similiir arrau^ 
ments must have been mode at the aiune time in tbo 
TaUeys of the Huhr and the Sieg aa far as that of tbo 
Wied, where the province of the lower Rhine ended. 
This road did not necessarily require to bo militoiily 
occupied and aiTnnged for defence, although of course 
the defence of the frontier and the fortification of it 
always aimed at making the frontier-road as fur as poa- 
Bible secure. A chief means for protecting tho frontier 
was tho depopulation of the tract of land between the 
river and the road. " The tribes on tho right bank of 
the Rhine," says a well-infonned author of tho time of 
Tiberius, " have been in part transferred by tho Romana 
to the toft bank, in port withdrawn of their own accord 
into the interior." This applied, in what is now the 
Mflnster country, to the Germanic stocks earlier settled 
there of the Uaipes, Tencteri, Tubantes. In the cam- 
paigns of GcrmanicuB these appear dislodged from the 
Rhine, but still in the region of the Lippe, afterwards, 
probably in consequence of those very expeditions, far- 
ther southward opposite to Mcntz. Their old home lay 
thenceforth desolate, and formed the extensive pasture- 
country reserved for the herds of the lower Germanic 
army, on which in the year 58 first tJie Frisii nnd then 
the Amsivarii, wandering homeless, thought of settling, 
without being able to procure leave from the Roman 
authorities to do so. Farther to tho south at least a 
portion of the Sugambri, who likewise were subjected 
in gi'eat part to the same treatment, remained settled on 
the right bank,' while other smaller ti-ibea were wholly 

' The Siignmliri InmBplnnted to tlie left bank KO not aiibse- 
qnently tuetitionecl under this name, nud are probably tlie Cugvnii 
dwelling below Cologne on the Bbiiie. Bnt th>t tbs Stigambri oh 
Ibe right bnntc, wbom Stmbo mention«, vete nt leaal still in «xist- 
entiv nt Ih« time of CUadiiis. is ahoim by the cobort named after 
this umperor, and llius ocrtainljr fonnud under lilm, donblloss of 
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dislodged. The Bcanty population tolerated within the 
LiineB were, as a matter of course, aubjecta of the empire, 
HS ia confirmed by the Roman levy taking place among 
tie Sugambri. 
In this way matters were arranged on the lower Rhine 

after the abandonment of the more conipre- 
rh™FrMi'«n!i henaive projects, and thus a not incousider- 
ohSrtta™''" "^^^ territory on the right bank was still 

held by the Romans. But various inconve- 
nient corapliojitiona arose in connection with it. Towards 
the end of the reign of Tiberius (28) the Frisians, in 
oonsequenee of intolerable oppression in the levying of 
tribute in itself small, revolted from the empire, slew the 
jteoplc employed in levying it, and besieged the Human 
commandant acting there, nith the rest of the Roman 
soldiers and civilians sojourning in the territory, iu tho 
fortress of Flevum, where, previous to the esteusion of 
the Zuyder See that took place iu the I^Iiddle Ages, lay the 
eastmost mouth of the Rliine, near the modern island 
Vlielond beside the Tesel. The rising assumed such 
propoi-tious that both armies of the Rhine marched iu 
concert against tho Frisians ; but still the governor Lucius 
Aproniua accomplished nothing. The Frisians gave up 
the siege of the fortresB, when the Roman fleet brought up 
the legiona ; but it was diflSouIt to get near tho Frisians 
themselves iu & country so much intersected ; several 
Roman corps were destroyed in detail, and the Roman 
ndvanced guard waa so thoroughly defeated that even the 
dead bodies of tho fallen were left in tho power of the 
enemy. The matter was not brought to a decisive ac- 
tion, nor yet to a true subjugation ; Tiberius, the older 
he grew, became ever less inclined to larger enterprises, 
which gave to tho general iu command a position of 

8ug(imbri (01 7, L. lii, i>. 877) ; ftiiil thej, as well «s the foar otiier 
probablj Augnstui cohorts of this name, conQrm whikt Stiabo nlio 
In It itrict «ensEi saj*!, tkat tlioso Sngunbri bolonged to tlie Roman 
umpire. TI107 disappetired doiibtlees. like the Multloci, anljr amidst 
till) Lempeala of Ihs migraliou uf nalioua. 
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power. "With tMs state of things was connected tlio fact 
that in the immediately succeeding yeiirs ilie neighlmurs 
of the Frisianfl, the Chauci, becnme very troublesome to 
the Romans; in the year 41 the govei-nor PiibUua Oo- 
biniua Secimdus bad to undertake an expedition agninat 
them, and six years later (47) they even pillaged far and 
%nde the coast of Gaul with their Hght piratical Tcssela 
under the leadership of the Boman deserter Gannascus, 
by birth one of the Cannenefates. Gnaeua Domitius Cor- 
bulo, nominated governor of Lower Germany by Clau- 
dius, put a atop to the doings of theae forerunners of ihe 
Saxoua and Normans, and ihereupou yigorously brought 
back the Frisians to obedience, by organising anew their 
commonwealth and stationing a Eoman garrison among 
them. 

Corbulo had the intention of chastising the Chauci also ; 

at his instigation Qannascus was put out of 
o?thrrtgSt"™ t'iö way — against a deserter he held himself 
tonk^abui. entitled to take this course — and he was on 

the point of crossing the Ems and advancing 
into the country of the Chauci, when not only did he re- 
ceive counter-orders from Borne, but the Boman govern- 
ment in general completely altered its attitude on the 
lower Kbine. The emperor Claudius directed the gover- 
nor to i-emove all Boman garrisoua from the right bank. 
We may well conceive that the imperial general with bit- 
ter words commended the good fortune of the free com- 
mitndors of Eome in former days; ia tliia step certainly 
there was a conclusive admission of defeat, which bad 
been but partially owned after the battle of Varus. Prob- 
ably this reatriction of the Boman occupation of (rcrmany, 
which was not occasioned by any pressure of immediate 
necessity, was called forth by the resolve just then adopted 
to occupy Biitain, and finds its justification in the fact that 
the troops were not sufficient for accomplishing both ob- 
jects at once. That the order was executed, and matters 
ed afterwords in that position, is proved by the 
e of Boman military inscriptions on the whole right 
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bank of the lower Rhine.' Only isolated points for cross- 
ing and sally-ports, such as, in partit-ulur, Deiitz opposito 
CologDe, formed exceptions from this general rule. The 
military road keeps here to tliß left bank and stricUy to 
the course of the Bhiue, while the trnfiic-route runuiiig 
hcLiiid it, cutting off the windings, pui-suea the straight 
line of communication. Here on the right bank of- the 
Hliine Üiere is no evidence of Bomsn military roads, ei- 
ther through the discorerj- of milestones or otherwise. 
The withdrawal of the garrisons did not imply giving 

up possession, etrietly speaking, of the right 
JJ^SMr*"™' bank in this province. It was looked upon 

by the Romans thenceforth somewhat as the 
commandant of a fortress looks upon the ground that 
lies under his cannon. The Cnnneuetates and at least n 
part of the Frisians ' werg afterwards subject, as before, 
to the empire. We have already remarked that subse- 
qnently in the Münster country the herds of tlie legions 
still pastured, and the Germans were not allowed to settle 
there. But the government thenceforth relied— for the 
' The fortresB of Niaderbiber, not tta from lUo point at which 
the Wied fullB iiilo Iha Rbiuo, as weU ja lliat of Aribnuli, iii>ar 
Mcmtftbanr. in tlia Tcglon of [he Lnliu, lielong to npjwr Germany. 
The Special «igniSciuice of llio former BtrongliDld. the Inrgeit for- 
tress in tipper Germany, torncid ou the faat that it. in a mllilary 
poSnt of view, closed the Roman lines on tlia right bank of ths 

' The levies (£^A. Epig^. v. p. 274) require aa to asmms this, 
wliile the FtIsIods, aa they come forward in the year 56 (Tn^itus, 
A'tn. aiil. 54) rather appear inilepeudunt ; the eldiT Pliny alsol/il \ 
tf. *xv. 0, 22) ander Vespasian names Ibem, looking bark to the 
time of GitrtnaiiiaiiB, an pen» (am fila. Probably this is eonnectud 
with tlw distinction botirscn the Früü and Fritiamue» in Pliny, 
//. Jf. ir. IS, 101. and butveen the Frieii »lufOTr« and minnrt* in 
Tacitui, Germ. 34. The Friäans that remained Roman vuuld be 
lbs ireetera ; the free, the eastern ; if the Frisians generally reach 
a« far as ths Ema (Plolem. iiL 11, 7), those subaequentiy Roman 
may have settled perhaps to the westward of the T»eL We may 
not put them ebewbere tlian on the couEt that still liears theic 
name ; Ibe designation in Pltny, iv. 17, 100, staudB itoUted, and ii 
bayoud doubt InoorrecL 
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defence of sach border-territory on llie right bank as 
BtUl existed in this province — in the north on the Can- 
nenefatea and the Frisians, and fiirther up the stream 
Hubstantiallj on the space left desolate ; and, if it did not 
directly forbid, at any rate did not giT6 scope to Roman 
settlement there. The altar stone of a private person 
fooud at Altenberg (circuit of Mülheim), on the river 
Dhdn, is almost the only evidence of Boman inhabitmifs 
in these regions. This is the more remarkable, as the 
prosperity of Cologne would, if special hindrances had not 
here stood in the way, have of itself carried Roman civilisa- 
tion far and wide on the other bank. Often enough Ro- 
man troops may have traversed these extensive regions, 
perhaps even have kept the roads — which were here laid 
out in large number during the Augustan period — in 
some measure passable, and possibly laid out new ones ; 
sparse settlers, partly remains of the old Germanic ]jopu- 
lation, palely colonists from the empire, may have settled 
here, similar to those that we shall soon find in the eailier 
imperial period on the right hank of the upper Rhine ; 
but the highways, like the possessions, lacked the stamp 
of durability. There was no wish to undertake here a 
labour of similar extent and difficulty to that which ws 
shall become acquainted with further on in the upper 
prorince, or to provide here, as was done there, military 
defence and fortification for the frontier of the empire. 
Therefore the lower Rhine was crossed doubtless by 
Roman rule, but not, like the upper Rhine, also by Roman 
culture. 
For the double task of keeping the neighhonring Gaul 
in obedience and of keeping the Germans of 
^11*^*""^'" ^'"ö right bank aloof from Gaul, the army of 
hü"vi Nm.'"' '''^ lower Rhine would, even after abandon- 
ing the occupation of the region on the right 
of the river, have quite sufficed, aud the pence without 
and within would not presumably have been intemipleil, 
had not the downfall of the Julio-Claud ian dynaaty, and 
) civil or rather military war thereby called forth, ei- 
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ercised a tnomenkiua inäuence on tbeso roktions. Tbo 
infimrectioii of the Celtic land under the leadership of 
Viiidex was no doubt defeated by the two Germanic 
armies ; but Nero's fall nevertheless ensued, and when 
the Spanish army as well as the imperial guard ill Rome 
appointed a successor to him, tlie armies of the TUiine did 
the same ; and in the beginning of the year 69 the greater 
portion of these troops crossed the Alps to settle the point 
on tbo battle-fielils of Italy, whether its ruler was to be 
called Marcus or Aulus. In May of the same year the 
new emperor Vitellius followed, after arms bad decided in 
his favour, accompanied by the remainder of the good 
soldiers inured to war. The blanks in the garrisons of 
the Rhine were no doubt filled up for the exigency by 
recruits hastily levied in Gaul ; but the whole land know 
that tbey were not the old legions, and it soon became 
apparent that these were not coming back. If tbe new 
ruler hod had in bis power tbe army that placed him on 
the throne, at least a portion of them must have retoj'ned 
to the Rhine immediately after the defeat of Otho iu 
April ; but the insubordination of the soldiers still more 
than the new complicatiou which soon set in with the pro- 
clamation of VesposuLn as emperor iu the £ast, retained 
the German legions iu Ital)'. 

Gaul was iu the most feai'ful escitement Tbe rising 
of Vindes was, as we formerly remarked (p. 
), in itself directed not against Uie rule of 
Rome but against Lbe rulers for tlie time 
being; but it was none the less on that account a war- 
fare between the armies of the Rhine and the levy en 
fnoss^ of tbe great majority of tbe Celtic cantons ; and 
these were none tbe le^ subjected to pillage and mal- 
treatment resembling that of the conquered. The tone 
of feeling which subsisted between the provincials and the 
soldiers was shown, for instance, by the ti-eatment which 
the canton of the Hclvetii experienced as tbe troops des- 
tined for Italy marched through it Because a courier 
despatched by tbe adherents of Vitellius to Pannonia 
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had here been seized, the columns on the march from 
tho one side, and the Eomana atatjoneil as n gaiTison in 
Bnetia on the other, entered the canton, pilla}<ed the vil- 
lages far and wide, particularly what is now Baden near 
Zürich, chased those who had Hed to the moiintaiDB out 
of their lurking-places, and put them to death bj thou- 
sands or sold the captives under martial law. Although 
the capital Aventicuni (Avouches, near Murt«n) submitted 
without resistance, the agitators of the army demanded 
that it should he razed, and all that the general granted 
was that the question should be referred not somehow to 
the emperor, but to tho soldiers of the great headquar- 
ter ; these sat in judgment ou the fate of the town, and 
it was merely the torn of their caprice that saved the place 
from destruction. Outi-agea of this nature brought the 
provincials to extremities ; even before Vitelllus left Gaul, 
a certain I^Iariccus, from the canton of the Boii, dependent 
on tho Hacdui, came forward a god on earth, as he said, 
and destined to restore the freedom of the Celts ; and 
people flocked in ti-oops to hia banner. But the exas- 
peration in the Cultic country wna not of so very great 
moment. The very rishig of Vindex had moat cleaily 
shown how utterly incapable the Qaula were of releasing 
tbemsclves from the Koman embrace. 

But the tone of feeling of tho Germanic districts reck- 
oned as belonging to Gaul — in the modern 
Buiavianam- Netherlands — of the Batavi, the Caunenefatea, 
** the Frisians, whose distinctive position has 

already been dwelt on, hod a somewhat greater impor- 
tance ; and it happened that^ on the one hand, these very 
tribes had been exasperated to the utmost, and on the 
other, that their contingents were accidentally to be found 
in GauL The bulk of the Batavion troops, 8000 men, 
assigned to the 14th legion, had for a considerable time 
a place along with the latter in the army of the upper 
Blune, and liml then under Claudius, ou occasion of the 
occupying of Britain, gone to that island, where this corps 
shortly before hnd, by its incomparable valour, gaiaed tho 
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deciaiTe battle uncler PaulÜDiis for the Bomana ; from 
this day onward it occupied indisputably the first place 
among all the diviaioiiB of the Roman army. ^Yhen it 
was recalled on account of this f cry distinction by Nero, 
jn order to go off withbtm to the war in the East, the rev- 
olntioD breaking out in Oaul had brought about a quarrel 
between the legion and its auxiliary troops ; the former, 
(luthfully devoted to Nero, hastened to Italy ; the Batavi, 
on the other hand, refused to follow. Peihapa this was 
connected with the fact that two of their most noted of- 
ficers, the brothei-s Paulus and Civilis, had, 
without any reason and without respect to 
many yeai-a of faithful aerrice and honourable wounds, been 
shortly before put on trial as suspected of high treason, 
and the former executed, the latter placed in captivity. 
After the downfall of Nero, to which the revolt of the Ba- 
tavian cohorts had matenally contributed, Galba released 
OlTilia and sent the Bntaviaus back to their old headquar- 
ters in Britain. While they, on the march thither, were 
encamped among the Lingonea (Langres), the Icgiona 
of the Rhine revolted from Glalba and proclaimed Vitel- 
lius emperor. The Batavi, after considerable hesita- 
tion, ultimately joined the movement ; Vitclliua did 
dot forgive them for this hesitation, but did not venture 
directly to call to account the leader of the powerful 
«orps. 

Thus the Butavians had marched with the legions of 
lower Germany to Italy and had fought with 
^™lwii.'""' th^ij" "Bual valour in the battle of Betriacum 
for Vitelliua, while their old legionary com- 
rades confronted them iu the army of Otho. But the ar- 
rogance of the Qermans exasperated their Roman com- 
rades in victory, however much these acknowledged their 
Tftlour in battle ; the very generals in command did not 
trust them, and even made an attempt to divide by dotaob- 
iug them — a course, which, lu this war, where the soldiers 
' commanded and the geuerals obeyed, was not capable of 
being carried out, and bad almost cost the general his life^ 
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After the victory they were commissioned to accompany 
Uieii- hostile comradeü of the 14th legion to Britain ; liut 
when matters came to u ekirmiah betweeo the two at 
Turin, the latter alone went to Britain, and (lie Bataviana 
to Germany. Meanwhile Vespasian had been proclaimed 
emperor in the East, and, while in consequence of this Vi- 
telliua gave to the Batavian cohorts marching orders for 
Italy as well as ordered new comprehensiTe levies among 
the Batavi, commiaaioners of Veapasian opened communi- 
cations with the Batavian officers to hinder this departure, 
and to provoke in Germany itself a rising which should 
detain the troops there. Civilis entered into the suggest- 
ion. He resorted to his home, and gained easily the as- 
sent of hia own people as woU as the neighbouring Con- 
nenefates and Frisians. The insurrection broke out among 
the former ; the camps of the two coboi-ts In the neighboui^ 
hood were surprised and the Roman posts seized ; the 
Soman recruits fought ill ; soon Civilis with his cohort 
— which he had caused to follow, oatensiblj to employ 
it against the insurgents — threw himself openly into 
the movement, along with the three Qermanic cAutona 
renoimced allegiance to Vitcllius, and summoned the 
other Bfttavians and Cannenefatea, who just then were 
breaking up from Mentz for the march to Italy, to join 
him. 
All this was more a soldiers' rising than an insurrection 
of the province, or even a Germanic war. If 
at that time the Bhine legions were fighting 
with those of the Danube, and further with these and the 
army of theEuphratea, it was but in keeping that the sol- 
diers of the second class, and above all their most distin- 
guished troop, the Batavian, should enter independently 
into this divisional warfare. Any one who compares this 
movement among the cohorts of the Batavians and the 
Oermaus on the left o( the Ithiue with the inaurrection of 
those on the right bonk of the Rhine under Auguatus, may 
not overlook the fact, that in the later rising the alae and 
coborts took up the part of the general levy of the Che- 
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rusci ; ond, if Üie perfidiouß officer of Varus released hia 
natiou from the Boman rule, the Batavian leader acted in 
the commissioQ of YeRpasiim ; in fact, perhaps, on the se- 
cret directiona of the governor of Lia province privately 
inclined towards Vespasian, and the rising in the fii'st in- 
stance was directed simply against Vitellius. It is true 
that the position of things was such that this soldier's re- 
Tolt might change itself at any moment into a Gennan 
war of tlie most dangerous kind. The same Soman troops 
who covered the Rhine against the QennauB of the right 
bonk were, in consequence of the corps-^'arfare, placed 
iu an attitude of hostility to the Gemmna on the left bank ; 
the ports were of auch a nature, that it seemed almost 
easier to exchange them than to ciury them out Civilis 
himself may [wssibly have left it to depend on the sequel 
whether the movement would end in a change of emperor 
or in the expulsion of the Romans from Gaul by the Ger- 
mans. 
The command of the two armies on the Rhine was held 
at this time, aft«r the governor of lower Ger- 
minoo uu many had been made emperor, by his former 
colleague in upper Germany, Hordeonius 
FlaccuB, a gouty man advanced in years, without energy 
and without authority, either, moreover, in fact secretly 
holding to Vespasian, or at any rate very much suspected 
of such faithlessness by the legions, who zealously adhered 
to the emperor of their own making. It is characteristio 
of him and of his position that, to clear himseK of the sus- 
picion of ti-eoson, he gave orders that the government de- 
spatches on arrival should bo sent unopened to the eagle- 
bearers of the legions, and these should read them iu the 
first insfrtnce to the soldiers, before they forvrarded them 
to their address. Of the four legions of the lower army 
which had primarily to do with the insurgents two, the 
5th nod the 16th, were stationed under the legate JUunius 
LupercuB in the heodcjuartera at Vetera ; the 16th, under 
Numisius Rufus, in Novncsium (Neuss) ; the let, under 
Herennius Gallus, in Bonna (Bonn). Of the upx>er army, 
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wliich then numbered onlj tliree legions,' one, the 2l8^ 
remained is its stated quailera Vindonissa, aloof from 
tliese eventa, if it had not rather been drawn off vhollj' 
to Italy ; the two others, the ith Macedonian and the 22d, 
were stationed at the heodquortera Mentz, where Flaccua 
also was present ; and iu point of fact, his able legate Dil- 
Iiu9 Vocula exercised the chief command. The legions 
had throughout only half of their full complement, and 
moat of the soldiers were holf-iavalids or recruits. 

Civilis, at the head of a small number of regular troops, 

but of the collective levy of the Balavi, Can- 

□enefatea, and Fi'isians, advanced from his 
home to the attack. In the first instance, on the Rhine he 
met ^th remnants of the Boman garriaons driven from 
the northern cantons and a division of the Boman Rhemsli 
äeet ; when ho attacked them, not merely did the ships' 
orews, consisting in great part of Bataviana, go over to 
Lim, but also a cohort of the Tungri— it was the firat re- 
volt of a Gallic division; such Italiaa soldiers as were 
present were slain or taken prisonera. Tliia succcsa 
brought at length the Gtermans on the right ot the Rhine 

into the movement. What they had long 
ouTcS^^?™ vainly hoped for— the rising of the Roman 
nwS!"'''"" aubjecta on the other bank— now came to be 

fulölled, and as well the Chauci and the Fri- 
sians on the coast> as above all, the Bructeri on both sides 
of the upper !Ema na far down as the Lippe, the TGDct«ri 
on the middle Rhine opposite to Cologne, and in lesser 
measure the tribca adjoining these on the south ^Csipca, 
Mattiaci, CUatti — threw themselves into the struggle. 
When, on the orders of Flaccus, the two weak legiona - 
marched out from Vetera against the inaurgents, these 
could already confront them with a numerous contingent 
drawn from beyond the Rhine ; and the battle ended, like 
the combat on the Rhine, with a defeat of tha Romans 
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ttirough the defection of the Batavian cnvolry, whicli 
belonged to the garrisou of Vetera, and through the bad 
behiiviour of the aivoby of the Uhii and of the Ti'eveti, 
The insurgents imd the Oermnns who flocked \o them 
proceeded to invest and besiege the beadquai*- 
"~ tera of the lower army. During this siege 
news of the eveute on tbe lower Hhine reached the othei' 
Batavian cohorts iu the neighbourhood of Mentz ; they at 
once wheeled round towards the north. Instead of order- 
ing them to be cut down, the weak-minded commander- 
in-chief allowed them to go, and when the commandant 
of the legion in Bonn sought to intercept them, Fhiccus 
did not support him aa he might Imve done and had even 
at first promised- So the brave Germans dispersed the 
Bonn legion and succeeded in joining Civiha — henceforth 
the compact core of hia army, in which now the banners 
of the Roman cohorts stood by the side of the animrd- 
Btandarda from tbe sacred grovea of the Germans. But 
still the B;itavian held, at least osteosibly, by Vespasian ; 
he Bworo in the Roman troops in Vespaäian a name, and 
aunamoned the ganison of Vetera to join him in declaring 
for the latt«r. These troops, however, saw in this, prob- 
ably with warrant, a mere attempt to overreacli them, and 
repelled it aa resolutely as they rejiclled tho availing boats 
of the enemy, who soon found themselves uompelled by 
the superiority of Itomau tactics to change tho siege into 
a blockade. But, as the leaders of the Roman army had 
been token by aurprtse in tlieac erents, provisions were 
scarce and speedy rehef was urgently called for. In order 
to bring it, Flaccus and Vocula set out with their whole 
force from Mentz, drew to themaelvea on tho wny the two 
legions from Bonna and Novaesium as well aetbe auxiliary 
troop» of tlie GaUic cantons appearing at the word of com- 
manit in largo numbers, and approached Vetera. 
But instead of throwing at once the whole foroo from 
within and without on the besiegers, however 
great their superiority in niunbors, Vooula 
pitched his camp at Oddubn (Gellep on the Rhine, not for 
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from Krefeld) a loug day's march distant from Vetera, 
wliilo Flaccua lay farther back. The worthle-ssness of the 
so-called geceral »ud the ever increasing' demoralisation of 
the troops, above all. the diatruet to^rards the officers, which 
freqneuUy went eo far ns to maltreat and nttempt to kill 
them, can alone at least explain this halting. Thus tha 
mischief gradually thickened on nil sides. All Germany 
seemed deairoug to take part in the war ; while the be- 
aieging army constantly obtained new contmgents from 
that quarter, other bands passed over the Rhine, which in 
this dry summer was unusually low, partly in the rear of 
the Bomans into the cantons of the Ubii and the Treveri 
to lay waste the valley of the Moselle, partly below Vetera 
into the region of the Maas and the Scheldt ; further 
bands appeared before Mcntz and nuule pretext of be- 
sieging it. Then came the n^KJouuts of the catastrophe 
in Italy. On the news of the second battle at Betrjacum 
in the autumn of the year 69 the Germanic legions gave up 
the cause of Vitellius as lost and took the oath, though re- 
luctantly, to Vespasian, perhaps in the hope that Civilis, 
who hod in fact inscribed the name of Vespasian on Ida 
banners, would then make Lis peace. But the German 
swarms, who had meanwhile poured themselves over all 
northern Gaiil, had not come to install the Flavian dynas- 
ty ; even if Civilis had ever wished this, be now had no 
longer the power. He threw off the mask, and openly ex- 
pressed — what indeed was long settled — that the Oormana 
of north Gaul intended, with the help of their free coun- 
trymen, to shake off the Roman rule. 

But the fortune of war changed. Civilis attempted to 
surprise the camp of Geldnba ; the attack be- 
BoUn(oiT«iBRL. g^^ successfully, and tlie defection of the 
-cohorts of the Nervii brought Vocula's little band into a 
critical position. Then suddenly two Spanish cohorts fell 
OB the rear of the Germans ; vfhat threatened to be a de- 
feat was converted into a brilliant victory ; the flower of the 
ossaiUng army remmned on the field of battle. Voculn in- 
deed did not advance at once against Vetera, as he possibly 
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might have dono, but he penetratetl into the besieged | 
town Bome days later after n reneweil Teh^ment conflict | 
with the enemy. It is true that he brought no provisions ; 
and, as the river was in the power oE the enemy, these Lad 
to be procured by the hmd-route from Nova«aiuin, where 
Flaccus was encamped. The first convoy passed through ; 
but the enemy, having meanvraile assembled again, 
tacked the second column with provisionR on its way, and 1 
compelled it to throw itself into Gelduba. Vocula went | 
o£f thither to its support with his troops and a part of the I 
old gaiTison of Vetera. Wlien they had arrived at Gel- I 
duba, the men refused to return to Vetera and to take upon ' 
themselves the further sufferings of the siege in prospect ; 
instead of this they marched to Novaesimn, and Vocuta, 
who knew that the remnant of the old garrison of Vetera was 
in some measm-e provisioned, had for good or evil to follow. 
In Novaesium meanwhile mutiny had broken out. Tho i 
soldiers had come to learn that a largess des- 
™^«[«?^ tined for them by Vitellins had reached (be " 

general, and compelled its distribution in the 
name of Vespasian. Tbey had scarcely received it, when, 
in tho wild carousing which ensued upon the largess, the 
old grudge of the soldiers broke out afresh ; they pillaged 
the house of the general who had betrayed the army of 
the Ithine to tho general of tho Syrian legions, slew him, 
and would have prepared the same fate for Vocula, if tho 
latter had not escaped in disguise. Thereupon tbey once 
more proclaimed Vitelline emperor, not knowing that he 
was already dead. When this news came to the camp, 
the better part of the soldiers, and in particular the two 
upper German legions, began in some measure to reflect ; 
they again exchanged tho effigy of Vitellius on their ataud- 
ords for that of Vespasian, and placed themselves under 
the orders of Vocula ; he led them to Mentz, where he re- 
mained during tho rostof the winter 69-70. Ciidlis occu- 
pied Gelduba, and thereby cut off Vetera, which was most 
closely blockaded ; the camps of Novaesium and Bonna 
were still held. 
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Hitherto the Gallic land, apart from the few insurgent 
Genniinic cantons in the north, had kept firmly 
^lai^mctioii In ^y Rome. Certainly partisanship ran through 
the se^fsral cantons ; among the Tungri, for 
example, the Batavi had a strong body of adherents, and 
the bad behaviour of the Gallic ausiliary troops during the 
whole campaign may probably have been in part called 
forth by such a temper of hostihty to the Bomaos. But 
even among the insurgents there was n considerable party 
favourably disposed to ßojue ; a Batavian of note, Clau- 
diuB l^beo, waged a partisan warfare not without succeae 
against his coimtrymcn in his home and its neighbour- 
hood, and the nephew of Civilis, Julius Briganticus, fell 
in one of these combats at the head of n band of Bomao 
horse. All the Gallic cantons had without more ado com- 
plied with the injunction to send contingents ; the Ubii, 
although of Germanic descent, were in this war mindful 
simply of their Bomanism, and they as well as the Treveri 
had offered brave and successful resistance to tho Germans 
invading their territory. It is easy to understand how 
this was so. Ihe position of things in Gaul was still much 
BB it was in the days of Caesar and Ariovistus ; a liberation 
of their Gallic home from the Roman dominion by means 
of those hordes, which, in order to lend to Civilis the help 
of his countrymen, were just then pUljiging the valleys of 
the Moselle, Maos, and Scheldt, was tantamount to a sur- 
render of the land to ita Germanic neighbours ; in this 
war, which had grown out of a feud between two corps of 
Soman troops into a conflict between Rome and Germany, 
the Gauls were, properly speaking, nothing but the stoke 
and the booty. That the tone of feeling among the Oauls, 
in spite of all their well'founded general and special com- 
plaints as to the Roman government, was predominantly 
anti-Oermanic, and that the materials for kindling such a 
national rising suddenly bursting into flame and reckless 
of consequences, as had spread through the people in on 
earlier time, were wanting iu this Oa.a\ now holf-Eoman- 
iaed, events up to this time had most clearly shown. But 
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Rmiilat the constant misfortunes of the Roman srmy the 
coumge of the Gnuls hostile to the RoioaQS gnktuoUy 
grew stronger, and their defection completed the catas- 
trophe. Two Trevori of note, Julius Claasicus, the com- 
mander of the Treveriaa oavahy, and Julius Tutor, com- 
mandant of the garrisons on the banks of the middle 
Rhine, Julius Sabinus one of the Lingones, descended, oa 
he at leofit boasted, from a bastard of Ciiesar, and some 
other men of like mind from different cantons, professed 
in thoughtless Celtic fashion to discern that the destruc- 
tion of Borne was written iu the stars and announoed to 
the world by the burning of the Capitol (Dec 69). 
So they resolved to set aside the Bomiin rule and to set 
up a Gallic empire. For this purpose they 
Ttaa.m=.m- took the course of .Vrmmiua. Vocula idlowed 
himseU to be really induced by falsified re- 
ports of these Roman officera to set out, with the contin- 
gents placed under their command and a part of the Menta 
garrison, in the spring of 70 for the lower Rhine, in order 
with these troops and the legions of Bonna and Novaesium 
to relieve the hard-pressed Vetera. On the march fi-om 
Novaesiun] to Vetera, Gloasicus and the officers in concert 
witli him left the Roman army and proclaimed the new 
Gallia empire. Vocula led the legions back to Novaesi- 
nm 1 Classicus pitched his camp inmiediately in front of 
it Vetera could not now hold out long ; the Bomans 
oould not but expect after its fall to find themselves con- 
fronted by tlie whole power of the enemy. 

The Roman tixropa refused to face this prospect and en- 
tered into a capitulation with the revolted of- 
tt!^'^il^l^" "* ficers. In vain Vocula attempted once more 
to urge the ties of discipline and of honour ; 
the legions of Rome aUowed a Roman deserter from the 
Ist legion to stab the brave genend on the order of Clas- 
sicua, and themselves delivered up the other chief officers 
in chains to the representative of the empire of Gaal, who 
thereupon made the soldiers swear oUogiance to that em* 
•am. The same oath was taken at the hands of the per- 
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fidiouB officers by the garrison of Vetera, which, compelled 
by famine, at onoe Burrendered, and likewise by the gar- 
rison of Mentz, wliere but a few individuals avoided din- 
grace by fliglit or deatli. Tiie whole proud army of the 
Rhine, the first ai-my of the empire, had surrendered to 
its own auxiliaries ; Rome had surrendered to Qauh 

It was a tragedy, and at the same time a farce. The 
Gallic empire lapsed, as it could not fail to do. 
iSeimJrr^*' ^'"^ ^^"^ ^^ Germans wera doubtless, in 
the first instance, well content that the quar- 
rel in the Roman camp dehvered the one as well as the 
other half of their foes into their hands ; but he had no 
thought of recognising that empire, and still less had hia 
allies from the right bank of the Rhine. 

As little would the Gauls themselves have anything to 
do with it— a result, to which certainly tlie split between 
the eastern districts and the rest of the country, which 
had already become apparent at the rising of Vindex, 
materially contributed. The Treveri and the Lingoues, 
whose leading men had instigated that camp-conspiracy, 
stood by their leaders, but they remained virtually alone ; 
only the Vangiones and Triboci joined them. The Se- 
qnani, into whose territory the Lingones marched to in- 
duce ttieir accession, drove them summarily homeward. 
The esteemed Remi, the leading canton in Belgica, con- 
voked the diet of the three Gauls, and, although tliere was 
no lack there of orators on behalf of political fieedom, it 
resolved simply to dissuade the Treveri from the revolt- 
How the constitution of the new empire would have tiuued 
out, had it been established, it is diflioiüt to say ; we loarn 
only that Subinus, the greftt-gr.mdson of Caesar's concu- 
bine, named iiiinself also Caesar, and in this capacity 
allowed himself to be beateu by the Seqmuii ; whereas Clas- 
sicus, who hiul uot such ascendency at his command, as- 
sumed the insignia of Rom:in magistracy, and thus played 
perhaps the part of republican proconsul. In keeping 
with this there exists a coin, which must have been struck 
by Classicus or bis adherents, exhibiting the head of Gal- 
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lift, as the coma of tlie Bomiut republic ahow tliat of Rorao, 
noil by its aide tlie aymbol of the legion, with tlie genuine- 
ly audacious legend of ■' fidelity " (fulcs). At first, doubt- 
leas, on the Rhine the impemlista, in concert nith the in- 
Burgent Germans, had full fi-eedom. The remnants of the 
two legions that had capitulated in Vetera were put to 
death, in opposition to the expostulation and to the will 
of Civilis ; the two from Novaeaium and Bonna were sent 
to Treves ; all the Roman campa oa the lUiine, large and 
Biunll, with the exoepÜon of Mogontiacum, were burnt. 
The Agi-ippinenaes found thomselvea in the worst plight. 
The imperialists had certoiuly confined themselves to re- 
quiring from them tho oath of allegiance ; but the Ger- 
mans in this case did not forget tliat they were, properly 
speaking, the Ubii. A message of the Tencteri ftom the 
rightbank of the Rhine — thia was one of the tribes whoso 
old home the Romnns had laid doaolnto and used aa past- 
ure-gi-ound, and which had in consequence of this been 
obliged to seek other abodes — denmndcd the razing of this 
chief seat of the Germanic npostates. and the execution ot 
all their citizens of Roman descent. This would probably 
have been resolved on had not Civilis, who was personally 
under obligation to thorn, as well as the German prophet- 
ess Veleda in the canton of the Bmcteri, who had pre- 
dicted this victory, and whose authority tho whole insur- 
gent army recognised, interceded on theii- behalt 
The victors were not left long to contend over the booty. 
The imperialista certainly gave the nssurauco 
Bmn««."' "" ''"''' *^^ "'"' ^'*^ "* It^y bad broken out, that 
all the provinces were overrun by the enemy, 
and Vespasian was probably dead ; but the heavy arm of 
Rome was soon enough felt. The newly confirmed gov- 
ernment could despatch its best generals and numeroua 
legions to tho Rhino ; and certainly an impoäng display 
of power was there needed. Anniua Gallus took up the 
command in the upper, Petiltius Cerialis in tho lower 
proriiico ; tiio latter, an impetuous and often incautious, 
but brave and capable officer, took action in the proper 
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sense. BesiileB the Slet lepon from ViodoniaBa, five cnme 
from Itol;, tliroo froni Spain, one tdoug niüi tlie flei^t from 
Britain, and, in additian, a further corps from tho Baetian 
garrison. Tltis nnd ibe 21st legion were the timt to ni-- 
rive. The imperinlists htul possibly talked of blocking 
the posses of Ihe Alps ; but notliing nua done, nnd tlio 
whole countrj' of the upjwr Bhiue lay open as far as Mentz. 
The two Meniz len;ionB had no doubt sworu allegiance to 
the Gsllio empire, and at first oflered resistance ; but, so 
soon RB they perccsived that a larger Soman army coii- 
ii'ontod them, they returned to obedience, nnd the Van- 
giones and Triboci immediately faUowed their example. 
Even the IJngonea eabmitted — merely upon a promise of 
mild treatment— without stiiMng a blow on the part of 
their 70,0(10 roen capable of bearing arms.' The Treveri 
themselves hod almost done tlie same ; but they wore pre- 
vented from doing so by the nobility, Tho two sui-viring 
legions of the lower Rbenisli army that were stationed 
here had, on the first news of tbenpproach of the Ronions, 
torn the ünilic insignLi from their Standards, and ivithdrew 
to the Mediomatrtci that had remained faithful (Metz), 
whore they submitted to the mercy of tho new general 
When Cerialis arrived at the army, he found a good piirt 
of tho work already done. The insurgent leaders exerted 
tliemeelveB, it is true, to tlie ntmost — at that time by their 
orders tho legionary legates delivered up at Novneeium 
were put to death — but in a military sense they were im- 
potent, and their last political move — that of ofTeriiig the 
Boman general himself the sovereignty of the Gallic em- 
pire — was worthy of the beginning. After a slioi't combat 
Ceriatis occupied tho capital ofthe Treveri, the leaders and 
(he whole council having taken refuge with the Oermons. 
This was the end of the Gallic empire. 



' Froiitiiius, Slrat. iv. 3, 1- 
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riouB was tho struggle witb the G^rmans. G- 
vilia, witli Ilia whole fighting strengtli, the Ba- 
^'c\rSti^ " tii^ 'l'ö contingent of llie Germans, and the 
refugee bands of the Gnllio insurgents, sud- 
deulj' neaniled tho much weaker Roman army in Treves 
itaelf. The Roman miop wna already in liie power, find 
the bndge of the Mosello occupied by him, when his men, 
inatead of following up the v!ctoT7 which they had won, 
began prematmely to pillage, and Cerialis, compeneating 
(or his imprudence by brilliant valour, restored the com- 
bat and ultimately drove the Germans out from the camp 
and tho town, Thtre wa« no fuj'ther euccees of impor- 
tnnw. The Agrippinenses again joined the Komnne, and 
killed the Germans, who were slaying among them, is 
their houses ; a whole Germanic cohort encamped there 
was shut up and burnt in its quarters. Whatsoever in 
Betgica still held to the Germans was brought back to 
obedience by the legion an-iving fittm Britain ; a victory 
of the Canncnefatea over the Roman ships wliich had 
landed the legion, and other isolated soccesses of the 
brave Germanic handn, above all, of the more numerous 
and better managed Germanic ships, did not change the 
general position of the war. On the rnins of Vetera Ci- 
rilia confronted the foe ; but he had to give way to tho 
Roman army, which had meanwhile been doubled, and at 
length, after an obstinate resistance, had to leave his own 
home to the enemy. As ever happens, discord ensued in 
the train of mtHfurtnne. Civilis was no longer sure of his 
own men, and sought and found protection from them 
among his opjwnents. Lato in the autumn of the year 70 
the unequal struggle was decided ; the au^tiliaries now on 
fboir part surrendered to the burgess-legions, and the 
priestess Teleda went as a captive to Rome. 

^Vhen we look back on this war, one of the most singu- 

H«in™ t [h ^' ^""^ most dreadful in all ages, we cannot 

iiDRAu tuk iBid but own that hardly ever has an ai-my had a 

task set before it t-tjually severe with that of 

tlte two Boman armies on the Rhine in the years 69 and 
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70. In the course of a few monthe soldiers suMessively of 
Nero, of t<he senate, of Galba, of Vitellius, and of Vespasian ; 
the oiilj support to the domiDion of Italy over the two 
mighty nation» of tlie Gauls and the Germans, while the 
soldiers of the auxiliaries were takea almost entirely, and 
those of the legions in great port, from those very natious ; 
deprivenl of their best men, mostly without pay, often 
storving, and beyond all measure wretchedly led, they 
were eertainly expected to perform feats inwardly and out- 
wardly superhuman. They ill sustained the severe trial 
This was less a war between two divisions of the army, like 
the other civil wars of this terrible time, than a war of 
soldiers, and above all of officers, of the second clasa 
against those of the first, combined with a dangerous in- 
surrection and invasion of the Germans, and an incidenlnl 
and insignificant revolt of some Celtic districts. In Boman 
military history Cannae and CarrLae and the Teutoburg 
Forest are glorioua pages compared with the double dis- 
grace of Novoesium ; only a few individual men, not a sin- 
gle troop, preserved a pure escutcheon amidst the general 
dishonour. The frightful disorganisation of the poUtical 
and, above all, of the militaiy system, which meets us on 
the fall of the Jnlio-Claudian dynasty, appears — more 
clearly even tlmn in the leaderless battle of Betriacum — in 
those events on the Rhine, to which the history of Kome 
never before and neyer after eshibits a parallel 

The very extent and general diffusion of these mis- 
deeds i-endered a corresponding chastisement 
uiTuiiouviia impoBisibie. It deserves \o be acknowledged 
*'" tliat the new ruler, who happuy had re- 

mained in person aloof fioni all these occuiTences, in a 
genuine stateamonly fashion allowed the past to be past, 
and exerted himself only to prevent the repetition of simi- 
lar scenes. That the prominent culprits, whether from the 
ranks of the ti-oops or from tlio insurgents, were brought 
to account for their crimes, was a matter of course ; wo 
may measure the punishment by the fact that when five 
years afierwaxds one of the Gallic insurgent leaders was 
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discovered in a lorking-placo, in wliioh his irife Iiod up to 
that tiiue kept him coucealed, Vespasian gave him as well 
fia her over to the executiöneiv But the renegade legions 
were allowed to aboro in the fighting against the Oemume, 
and to atone for their guilt to eome extent iu the hot con- 
flicts at Troves and at Vcterit, It is true, neverthelcBS, 
thut the four legions of the lower Rhenish army were all 
dismissed, oa woa one of the two upj)cr Rhenish )egiona 
that toot part — one would gladly believe that the 22d waa 
spared in honourable remembrance of it-s brave legate. 
Probably a considerable number of the Batavian cohort» 
met with the samo fate, and uot less, apparently, the cav- 
alry regiment of the Treveii, and perhaps several other 
apeoially prominent troops. Still less than against tha 
rebellious soldiera could proceeiliugs be taken with tha 
full severity of the law against the insurgent Celtic and 
German cantons ; that the Roman legions demanded tho 
razing of the Treveriau colony of Augustus — this time for 
the sake not of booty but of vengeance — is at leaat as in- 
telligible as the detitructioQ, desii'ed by the Germans, of 
the town of the Ubti ; but as Civilis protected the one so 
Vespasian protected tho other. Even the Germans on the 
left of tho Rhine had, on the whole, their previous posi- 
tion left to them. But probably — wo are here without cer- 
tniii tradition — there w.is introdnceil iu tho levy and the 
employment of the auxilia an easentlAl change, which di- 
minished tho danger involved iu tho auxiliary system. 
The Batavi retained freodomfrom tax:ition and a still priv- 
ileged iTOsition as i-ogarda service ; a part of them, not 
nltogether inconsiderable, had withal champioued in arms 
the canae of ibo Romans. But the Bataviau tioof« wci-o 
considerablj diminished, and, whilo hitherto — as it would 
Appear of right — officers had been placed over them from 
tlieir ovm nobility, and tho same bad been at least fre- 
quently done as respects the other Germanic and Celtic 
troops, tho officers of the alae and cohorles were afterwards 
taken predominantly fiom the class from which Vespasian 
himself woe descended — from the good orban middle class 
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of liily and of tlie provincial towns orgaiiiBed after the 
Italian fasbion. Officers of the position of the ClicruBcnB 
AmiiniiiH, of the Batavian Civihs, of the Treverian Claeai- 
CUB do not henceforth recur. As httle is the previous 
close asaociation of troops levied from the Bame canton 
met with eubaequeutly ; on the contrary, the men sm-ve, 
without distinction as to tlieir descent, in the most ran- 
oua divisions ; this was probably a lesson which the Ko- 
man military administi-ation gathered from this war. It 
was another change, probably suggested by this war, that 
while hitherto the mnjority of the nusiliaries employed in 
Germany ivero token f lom the Germanic and neighbouring 
cantons, thenceforth the Germanic auxiliary troops found 
preponderantly employment outside of their native coun- 
try, just like the Dnlmatinn and Pannoninn troops in con- 
sequence of the war with Bato. Vespasian was a soldier 
of sagacity aud ospcrionco ; it is probably in good part a 
merit of his if wo meet with no later example of revolt of 
the aiijrilia ngiuuat their legions. 

That the insurrection, which we have just narrated, of 
Liiuir mtitnciB tl^ß Germans on the left of tie Rhine — a!- 
^mUi^"üio t'lough it, in coiisequenee of the accidental 
iuwcriuiin>. completeness of the iwwounta preserved re- 
specting it, alone gives us a dear insight into tlie political 
and militaiy relations on the lower Ithiue aud in Gaul gen- 
ei-ally, and tlierefore deserved to be naiTated in more de- 
tail — was yet called forth more by outward and accidental 
causes than by the inner necessity of things, is proved by 
the apparently complete quiet which now ensued there. 
and by the — so far as wo can soe — uninterrupted status quo 
in this very region. The Boman Germans were merged 
in the empire uo less completely than the Roman Gauls ; 
of attempts at insurrection on the part of the former there 
is »o further mention. At the close of the third century, 
the Franks invading Gaul hy way of the lower Rhine in- 
cluded in their seizure the Batavian territory ; yet the 
Bfttaviaua maintained themselves in their old though di- 
minished settlements, as did likewise the Frisians, evcii 
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during the confusions of the great migration of pcioples, 
RDd, 80 far as we know, preaei-ved nllegiance oven to tlie 
ilecayiug empire as a whole. 

When we turn from the Bomana to the free Gtcrmaua to 
The tire o« *^® ^^^ "^ *'^® Rhine, we find offendve action 
■a.iuDDiha on their part not less brought to on end with 

their participation in that Batavion insurrec- 
tion, than the attempts of the Romans to bring about on 
alteration of the frontier on a grand scale in those re- 
^OQS caroe to n close with the eipetlitions of Germanicua. 
Of the free Germans, those dwelling next to the Ro- 
finrnu^ man territory were the Bructeri on both banks 

of the middle Ems, and in the region of the 
sources of the Ems and Lippe ; for wliich reason they took 
part before all the other Germans in the Batavian iusur- 
rectioD. To their canton blonged the maiden Veleda, 
who sent forth her countrymen to the war against Roma 
and promised them the victory, whoso utterance decided 
the fate of the town of the "Dbii, and to whose high tower 
the captive senators and the captured admiral's ship of the 
Rhenish fleet were sent The overthrow of the Batnvi 
affected them also; and perhaps, in addition, a special 
counterblow of the Romans when that Virgin wos subse- 
quently led OS a captive to Rome. This disaster, as well 
as feuds with the neighbouring tribes, broke their jiower ; 
under Nero a king whom they did not wish was obtruded 
on them by force of arms on the part of their neighbours 
with the passive assistanco of the Roman legate. 
The Chemaci, in the region of the upper WeBer, Id 

the time of Augustus and Tiberius tlie leading 

canton in ceutnd Oermany, is seldom men- 
tioned after the death of Arminius, but always as sushiin- 
ing good relations to the Romans. When the civil war, 
which niiist have continued to rage among them even after 
the fall of Arminius, had swept away the whole family of 
tbeir princes, they reqiieBted from the Roman government 
the last of that house, Italiens, a brother'a son of Arminius 
living in Italy, to be their ruler ; it is true that the return 
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home of one who was brave but answered more to his 
name than to hia lineage, kindled the feud afresh, and, 
whoQ he was driven off by his own people, the IJangobardi 
placed him once more on the tottei-ing tJjrone. One of 
his successors, king Chariomenis, so earnestly took the 
side of the Bomaiis in Douiitian's war with the Chatti, 
that he after Us closf , when driven away by the Chatti, 
fled to the Romana and invoked— although vainly — theit 
intervention. Through those perpetual inward and out- 
ward fends the Cheruscan people was «o weakened that it 
henceforth disappears from active politics. The name of 
the Marsi is no longer met with at all after the expeditions 
of Grermanicus. That the tribes dwelling farther to the 
east on the Elbe as well as nil the more remote Gertnaiia 
took as little port in the struggles of the Bataviaos and 
their allies in the years 69 and 70, as these took in the 
German wars under Augustus and Tiberius may, consider- 
ing the detailed character of the narrative, be described 
as certain. Where they meet us subsequently they never 
appear in a hostile attitude to the Bomans. That the 
^,__^j Langobnrdi reinstated the Roman king of the 
Cberusci, has already been mentioned. Masuus, 
the king of the Scmnoncs, and — what is re- 
markable — along with him the prophetess Ganoa, who 
was held in high repute among this tribe famous for its 
special credulity, risited the emperor Uuraitian in Rome, 
and met witli a friendly reception at his court In the 
regions from the Weser to the Elbe during these cen- 
turies various feuds may have raged, the balance of [tower 
may in various cases have shifted, various eonlAna may 
have changed their name or joined another combination ; 
as regards their relations to the Komans a permanent 
frontier-peace set in, after it came to be geuerally felt that 
these hod positively abandoned the subjugation of this 
rc^ou. Even invasions from the far East cannot have 
materially disturbed it at this epoch ; for they could not 
hut have reacted ou the Roman guarding of the frontier, 
and we should not have lacked information had moi-e ae- 
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nous crises occurred in thia domain. All this is confirmed 
by tliB reductipn of the army of the lower Bhiiie to half 
of ita former amount, which occurred we luiow not exactly 
when, but within this epoch. The army of the lower 
Rhine, with which Vespasiau had to fight, numbered lour 
legions ; that of the timti of Trajan presumably the same 
number, at least three ; ' probably already under Hadrian, 
certainly under MarcuB, there were not more than two — 
the lat Miuervian and the 30th of Trujan — stationed there. 
Germanic affairs in the upper province developed them- 
selves after another fashion. Of the Germans 
JiHSJ'*""- on the left of the Rhine who belonged to thia 
province, the Triboci, Nemetes, Vangiones, 
there is nothing historically worth mentioning, except that 
they, for long settled among the Celts, shared the desti- 
nies of Gaul. Here too the Rhine always remained the 
ohiof line of defence for the Romans. All the standing 
cariips of the legions were at all times on the left bank of 
the Rhino ; not even that of Argentoratum was transferred 
to tho right bank, when the whole region of the Neckar 
was Roiuim. But while in the lower province the Roman 
rule on the right bank of the Rhine was rcstiiuted in 
course of time, here on the other hand it was extended. 
The project of Augustus to connect the camps on the 

' Under the Isgiitu Q. Aonfiu» Netvii, who w.is proliftblj the vim- 
»a\ ot lU« yidtt 100, aiiil so xluihiisleruil lower (jerniftuy atlar tLiil 
yeKT, there wem Btktianed, according to I nscripl inns of Brolil (Bruu- 
baoh, 080, 602, «79, 080), fu tiih proviuo« four Ifgiona, tlie la, 
Minervin. Otii Viotrix. lOtb Getnina, 23d Primit;euiik. Ab each 
oriUcse inncriiitlona notnesooly tivu or litres, the garrison ma/ tlicu 
have consisted oaly of tliruo legions, if during the governorship of 
AeutluB IliD let Minotriu cimu in place of the 33d Primi)(:cuia 
ilrartuJ off elsuivLere. Bnt it is far more probable— seeing Ibat nil 
I1ii> Ifglons wan not «lirn}'« taking part in the detachments to the 
■lone qnorrias at BrolU — that these four legions were dolug gorrison- 
diit/attlie »me time in lower Germany. Tliese four legions are 
protmbl; jnst those that earns to lower Qerman? on the reorganisa- 
tion of tlie Germaaie armies by Vesptisian <p, 173 nolo), only tlial 
llitii Ist Minervi» waa put bj Domitian in the plocu of (lie Slat, 
prolMbly broken np by him. 
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Rhine witli those on the Danube bj odrancing the im- 
periiil frontier iii nu eaatwitrd diieclioo — which, if it had 
been carried out, would hnve enlarged upper more than 
lower Germany — was j>erhapa never completely abandoned 
in this command, and was resumed subsequently, though 
on a more modest scale. Historical tradition does nob 
give UB the means of presenting a connected view of the 
openUoiia continued with this object for centuries, the 
construction of roads and walla pertaining thereto, and 
the wars waged on this account ; and even the great mili- 
tary structure still existing, whose rise and progress— like- 
wise embracing centuries — must include in itaelf a good 
part of that history, lias liitherto not been iuvestigated 
throughout, as it well might be, by the eyes of military 
esperta. The Lopo that unified Germany would combine 
for the investigation of this its oldest historical monu- 
ment, has not been fulfilled. Wo shall here attempt to 
put togethci' what has hitherto been brought to light on 
tlie subject from the fragments of the Roman annals or of 
the Roman strongholds. 

On the right bank, not fai- from the northern end of the 
province, there stretches in front of the level 
**"'' ""^ or hilly country of tlie lower Rhine, in a di- 
rection from west to east, the range of the Taunus, which 
abuts on the Rhine opposite to Bingen. Parallel to this 
mountain -range, shut oH on the other dde by the spurs of 
the Odenwald, stretches the plain of the lower Main-valley, 
tlie true access to the interior of Germany, dominated by 
the key of the position at the point where the Main falls 
into the Rhine, Mogontiacura or Mentz, from the time of 
DruBus down to the end of Rome the sti-onghold out of 
whicJi the Romans Etollied to (ittack Germany from Gauh' 
aa it is at the present day the true barrier of Germany 
against France. Here the Romans, even after they had 

' According to the ingenioiiB deojplioriii^ of Zangemaister ( Wttt- 
ileulaelu Zfitm/irift, iii. !)07 ».), it ia estftbUsliea tUal a raililary road 
was alroady laid out uuder Clandina oa Ibu left Lank of th» UhiaB 
from Heiiti m tar as lUu frontier of the upper Geimui provino«. 
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abandoned thoir rnle in the region of the upper Kliiiie 
genonUly, retoined not merely the tete-dn-pont on the other 
biutk, the canHlum Mogontiaoeiise (öiatel), but also that 
pluiu of the Main itself in their poBsession ; and in this 
region a Roman civilisation might establish itself. Tliia 
huid originally belonged to the Chatti, and a Ghattan 
tribe, tlie Mattiaci, remained settled here even 
under Itoman rule ; bnt, after the Chatti were 
compelled ti3 cede ibis district to Drusua, it remiüned a 
part of the c-mjnre. The hot springs in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Montz (nquao Mattiocae, Wiesbadfcn) 
were used by the Romans demonstrably in Vespasian's time, 
and already oven long before : silver was worked hera 
under Claudius ; the Mattiaci already furnished troops to 
the army at nn early date like other subject distrieta. They 
took part in the general rising of the Germans under 
Civilis ; bnt, iifter they were vanquished, the earlier ro- 
laLions wore re-established. From the end of the second 
century we find the community of the Tauneiisinn Mattiaci 
under authorities organised after the Itoman model.' 
The Chatti, although thus driven away from the Rhine, 
appear in the sequel as the the most powei*- 
ful among the tribes of inland Germany who 
«ame into cont«ct vrith the Romans ; the load which, un- 
der Augusltis aud Tiberius, had been possessed by the 
Cberusci on the middle Weser, passed, amidst the con- 
stant feuds with those their southern cognate neighbours, 
over to the latter. All the wars between Itomans and Ger- 
uans, of which we have any knowledge from the time 
after the death of Arminins down to the lime when the 
migrations of the proples began at the end of the third 
'The fall name eiMbu) ^f(aUia<»ram) raUiiunnum) sppefirs on 
tlie iDscHptionollCiisteKtiBrBmbaolk, C. I. Rh. 1B80 ; ilorcarsfre- 
r|iion11;r h cimlnt Maltiatoram or atn'lai Tauttftitium. with Duo- 
viri, Aodilm, Dei-urloups. BkocrJolales, Seviri ; pMullar and ohar- 
•etertstlo of a (routler town «r« tlie !ia»lif«ri Mw'UiCit WatUtuvrtmi, 
probablj' to be takso at a loiinicipal iail)tia(Bruabaeh, 1336). Tlie 
oldoBt dated dootunent at thia caminnnit; 1« of the year 108 (Brau- 
bacU, Q30> 

n 
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ceatory, were waged against the CImtti ; as in the year 
41 under Claudius by Galbo, who became aft«rwarda em- 
peror ; and m the year 50 under tlie same emperor by 
Fubliua Pompomua Secundus, celebrated aa a poet I'heae 
were the usual border incursioca, and the Cbatti had 
taken a part, but only a secondary one, in the great Ba- 
lavian war (p. 144), But in the campaign which the Em- 
peror Domitian undertook in the year 83 the Bomans were 
the aggressors ; and this war led, not indeed to brilliant 
'Viotories, but doubtless to a considerable and momentous 
pushing forward of the Roman frontier.' At that time 
the frontier-line was arranged, ns we find it thenceforth 
drawn ; and within that line, which in its most northern 
portion was not for reraoTcd from the Rhine, must have 
been included a great part of the Taimus aod the region 
of the Main as far aa above Friedberg. The TJuipes, who, 
after their already-mentioned ospulaiOD from the region 
(.•f the Ltppe, appear about the time of Vespasian in the 
ueighboiu-hood of Mentz. and may have found new eettle- 
meufs to the east of the Mattiaci on the Kiuzig or in the 

' The accounts at Ihw war huTe botiu liwt ; its lime and place ad- 
mil of being determined. An tha oaim give ta Domilian tha litis 
Qtrmani-\tt after the beginning of Ihe year 84 (Eokbel, vi. 3T9, 
897}, the campaign falls in Iho year 83. Accordant witli this Is th» 
levj of til« Uaipes, which falls on Ihii same year, and their des- 
perate attempt at HigUt (Tacitus, Agr. 28 ; comp. Marüatis, vL BO). 
It nas an aggraesire war (Siietoniui, Dom. Q : cxpedüio uponta tui- 
eepla; Zonaros, xi. IS -. Xnt^ariirai riri tüi> tripar 'Pf»» Tsr irr*it- 
taiy. The HhiCling of the line of posts is attvsled by Frontiniu, 
who took part in the war, StiiU. ii. ii, 7 : 'am in ji'niöu* Cubierum 
(name unkiioirn and probably oormptl eatUMa ponertt, and i. S, 
10: limitibutpev fJir. m. p. aetü, which ia hero broaght into Im- 
mudlate oonncolian with the military operations, and hence may 
not be gtiparated from th» Ohattnu war ilwK and referred to the 
agn dfcumaUt, whteh had for long been iu tho Eoman power. The 
measare of IflSmileaiavery oonoeivablu for the military line which 
l>oniitian planned at the Tauuus faccurdiug ti> Coh^ltlBeu's <.-atl- 
males, RBnt. Grtnnmll, p. 8, the later Limea from the Rhine rouad 
the Taunns oa far as the Main is set down at 13T tuiles), hut ia 
maoh ^oo small to admit of its bcinj; loturred t« the line et oonnw- 

Q from thence to Bntiabou. 
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Faldan district, were then annexed to the empire, and, at 
the same time with them, & number of Bmnller tribes 
thrown ofif by the Chatti. Tliereupon, when in the year 
88, under the governor Lucius Antonius Snturniuus, the 
upper German army rose against Domitian, the war was 
on the point of renewal ; the revolted troops made com- 
mon cause with the Cliatti ;' and it was only the interrup* 
tion of the communications, when tho ice broke up on 
tUo Bhinc, that made it possible for the regiments which 
had remained faithful to settle matters with the revultera 
before the dangerous contingent arrived. It is stated that 
the Soman rule extended from Meutz towards the in- 
terior 80 teagae, and thus even beyond Fulda ;' and this 

' Tho Germans (Saetoniiu, Stim. <l) oauld ou\j bs tho Chatti, and 
their earlier dIUsb, perhaps iu the first Inatanca just the UBipl^s aad. 
thuse sh:iring their late. The insurraction hroke oat in MeDtz, 
wh lull alone was a double camp of two legions. SaturniauH vas 
waniled from Raetla l>j the triMps ot L. Appius Maximns Norbanos. 
For the epigrnm ot Martial, ix. SI, oomiot be uuderatood ollierwise, 
the more especially iva his conqueror, of senfttorial rank as he was, 
oould not administer a regular oommand in Raelia and Tindclicio, 
and could onl/ be led into this region b/ a cue of war emerf;ing, 
as indeed the mierilcgi furoret olearl/ point to the Insurrection. 
The tiles of this same Appina. «hleli have been found in the 
provinces of upper Oermany and Aijnltania, do not warrant tho 
nuking him legate of the Lngdnnensit, as AEbBoh ( Watdeiit»tM 
ZeUarkriJI, iil. 0). suggests, but must he referred to the epoch 
after the defeat of Antonius ( Hcrm^, xiic 439). Where the battle 
was (ought remains doablfal; the region of Vindanissa most nat- 
urally suggesls itself, to which point Saturnlnus may have gone to 
tatet Norbanus. Bad Korbanus «ncountered the insurgents only 
at Uenti, which in itself seems oanceivable, these nanld have had 
the crossing of the Rhine la their power, and the contingent of the 
Germans conld not have been hindered by the breaking-up of the 
Rhine from reinforcing them. 

' The deuohed notice is fonnd lubjolned to the Verouese provin- 
cial UsuXoUtk, diipiiLtl'trn, ei. Seeck, p. 253]: namiiiti dcilatum 
Iran* lUtiiim fi-intim jwin Hint; UtCphorum (read ITwipomm)^ 
J\»BUTii«trt (read T^ibanliim) — Xiflrennum — Ifotarii — ßuuarw- 
omne» ciHtnU* tran» TA-nuin iaformulitm Brigieat prima« 
aeliit traits auUlium SforMuttr : niirn Uxx. U<tgit» Iran» HKiinm 
tani poualerunt. J*tat eiuäaü« tub OaUkrw imperatort a bar- 
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account nppenrs worthy of credit, if we take into con- 
sideration that the military frontier-line, which certainly 
seems not to have gone far above Friedberg, doubtiesB 
kept here alao within the territorial boundary. 

But not merely was the ■valley of the lower Main in 

front of Mentz brought within the military 
Su'sJ^."* frontier-line ; in south-western Germany also 

the boundary was pushed forward in a still 
greater degree. The region of the Neckar, once pos> 
aessed by the Celtic Holvetii. tlien for long n debat cable 
borderland between these and the advancing Germans, 
and therefore named the Helvetian desert, subsequently 
perhaps occupied partially by the Morcomani, before these 
retreated to Bohemia (p. 33), came on the regulation of 
the Germanic boundaries after the battle of Varus into 
the same position as the greater portion of the right bank 
of the lower Khina Here, too, there must have been a 
frontier-lino already at that time marked off, within which 
Germrinic eettlements were not tolerated. Thereupon in- 
dividual, mostly Gallic, immigrants, who had not mach 
to lose, settled down, as on an unenclosed moor, in these 
bari» oampaUie »unl. Th,«t the TJsipea »tterwnrda dwell ta Ihis re^ 
gtoQ ia conSrm^d hy Taoitua, Hiit. iv. ST, Germ. ^3 : that Ilia; be- 
longed to llio empire in th» year 83, but had perlmpe been mads 
subject oa\y sliortly before, ii plain from tlie narrativ«, Affr. IIB. 
TheTubsntestuidCbastiBriiare placed bjr Ptolem;, ii. 11, 11, In th« 
ricinitr of the Chatli ; that they shored the fate of tho Usipes it 
naooriilngly probable, No ocrtaiu identification of the other tiTO< 
vurrupti usmoB hoa hithurlo been found ; perhaps the Tenoteri had 
II place here, or some of the small tribes named with these oulj in 
Ptolemy, ii. 11, G. The notice in its original form nuued Betgioa 
■imply, as the prvvince was ODiy divided by Diocletian, and named 
it rightly in so far ai the two Germauies belonged geographloally to 
Belgica. The speoified measurement carries ua, if we follow Ilia 
Einilg valley to the nortb-ea«t, beyond Fulda nearly to nerafeld. 
Inaerlptions hav« been found here far eastward beyond the lUiine, 
as far ns the Wotteran t Friedberg and Butibaoh were military yo- 
sllion« strongly garrisoned ; .16 AttensUdt between Prkilbarg and. 
Biidlngitn there has Imaa found au inscription of the jaar 343 
(Brambacb, 0. l. Rh. UIO) pointing to protMUon «t Um frouUvr 
iOoKqfi'uOT iavtinlatir}. 
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fertile but little protected regions, whioli went at tbat 
time by the name of agri decunuUes.' This privat« occu- 
pntiou, which vaa, it may be conjectured, merely tolerated 
by the govemuieot, was followed by tlio formal taking 
possession of it probably under Vespasias. As already, 
about tho year 74, a highway was carried from Strassbui-g 
on the right bouk of the Bhine as far as Offenbui^,' there 
must have been instituted about this time in this region 
a more earnest protection of the frontier than the mere 
prohibition of Gennanic settlement furnished. What the 
father had begun the sons carried out. Perhaps even 
through the construction — whether by Vespasian, by Titus, 
or Domitian — of the "Havian altars"' at the soui'ce of 
the Neckar, near the modem Rottweil — a settlement of 
which indeed we know nothing but the name — there 
was procured for the new upper Germany on the right of 
the Rhine a centre similar to what the Ubian altnr was 
formerly intended to become for Great Germany, ami 

' Wbät Iha deaignstioQ ojm' deeumnta {for the latter irord is at 
uij riLle to be connected irithai^n') occnTriDg only in Tacitus, Oerm. 
W, menis, u onMrtain. It U possible tbat tba territory regarded 
In the earlif r imperial period oartaialy as propertj of tlie lUto or 
rather of the emperor, like the old ager oeeupatariut of Ihu repablie. 
might be osed by the Qrst nho toot posacBeion upon payment of the 
tenth ; but neither la it linguistically proved that deeumai can 
meau "liable for a tenth," nor are ve aoquainted with such arrange- 
menls in the imperial period. Moreover it sbonld not bw over 
looked that the description of Tacitus refers to the time bufore Ibu 
inslitution of the line of the Keokar; it does not suit the laUer 
pvriod any more than does the designatina, whicli doubtleis ia not 
clear, hot is at any rate certainly connected with the onilier legal 
relation. 

* This has been proved by Zangemeiater ( WatdealKltt Zeitadtrift, 
lii. p. Wi). 

' The fact that here several tWaa were dedioated, while else- 
where at these central sanctuaries only one is mentioned, may be 
explained perhaps by the oultus of Bom» falling into the back- 
ground by the aide of that of the emperors. If at the very ontset 
several altan were erected, vthich is probable, perhaps one of tho 
SOUK caused altftra to be set np ae well to this or that deceased Fla- 
Tiau emperor as to his own Genius. 
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soon afterwords tho nltar of Sarmizegetusa become for 
tlie newly- COD qiiered Dacin. The first institution of tlia 
frontier-defence, to be cleBcribed further on, by which tho 
Neckar valley was brought within the Konian Une, ia thus 
the work of the Flnvii, chiefly, doubtless, of Doinitian," 
who thca-eby carried further the conatruction at the 
TavinuB. The military road on the right of the Rhine 
from Mogontiacum by way of Heidelberg and Baden in 
the direction of Offenburg — the necessary consequence of 
this annexation of the Necknr region — was, as we now 
know,' constructed by Trajan in the year 100, and was a 
part of the more direct communication established by that 
emperor between Gaul and the line of the Danube. There 
was employment tor the soldiers at these works, but 
honlly for tboir arms ; there were no Germanic tribes 
dwelling in the region of the lüeckar, and still less can the 
narrow atrip on the left bank of the Danube, which was 
thereby brought within the frontier line, have cost serious 
struggles. The nearest Germanic people of note there, 
the Kermuuduri, had more friendly dispositions towards 
the Romans than any other triho had, and carried on lively 
commercial intercourse with them in the town of the Viu- 
delici, Augusta ; of the fact that this advance met with 
no resistance from them, we shall find traces further on, 
tinder the following reigns of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus, 
further progress was made with these militoiy arrange- 
ments. 
We cannot historically follow out the mode in which 
the frontier-fence between the Rhine and the 
^[""ilmiSr Danube — still in great part subsisting as re- 
gards its foundations at the present day — 
caroo into existence, but we are able to recognise not 
merely the course which it took but also the pui-pose 

I That tLo IraiiBrpr look plae* Bhortly bpforo Tacilns wrote tLe 
QeFnimiiii in llie year 9tt, li« liimxelf stnt«E, aiii) ttint DomStlnn n-na 
iXa »nthor, (oIIowh trom tlie fact thai lia dovs cnl name llie antlior. 

' Tliis, too, bu beon doonmetitkrily eatabliHhed by Zaugeusistw 
I Wctdeu-b^ie Z-ilMchrifl^ iü. 237 t ). 
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wbicli it served. The work was as to its mvture and pur- 
poBo different in upper Germany from what it was in 
Raetia. The upper German fron tier- fen uo, witli a length 
in all of about 250 Roman miles (228 English milea ') 
begins immediately at the northeru boundary of the prov- 
ince, embraces, na has been already said, the Taunus and 
the plain of Ihe Main ns far as the diBtrict of Friedbcrg, 
and turns thence southward to the Main, which it meets 
at Grosskrotzenburg above Hannu. FoDowing the Main 
thence as far as Worth, it here takes the direction of the 
Neckar, which it reaches somewhat below Wimpfen and 
does not again leave. Afterwards in front of the southern 
half of this frontier-line a second was laid out, which fol- 
lows the Main by way of Worth as far as Miltenberg, und 
thence ta led for the most part in a straight direction to 
Lorch between Stuttgart and Aalen, Here to the upper 
German fron tier- fence ia joined on the Itaetian, only 120 
milea (108 English) long; it leaves the Danube at E.el- 
Lcim above Batisbon and runs thence, twice crossing the 
Altmuhl, in a curve westward likewise as far na Lorch. 

The upper Germanic Lomes consists of a series of forte 
which are distant from each other, at the most, half a day's 
march (about cine English miles). Wliere Ihe lines of 
ooniiection between the forts are not closed hy the Main 
or the Neckar, as stat«d above, there was introduced an 
artificial barrier, at first perhaps merely by a palisade,* 

' Tliis meiuiiirHment holds far the line of forts from Bheinbrohl 
to Lnruli (Cohaiisen, iler JiUm. Grtntirall, p. T f.). For Ibe earlhen 
ratDjATt there falls to be dedacted the slretoh of the Hun from 
Hiitunburg to Uroeskrotieaburg, of oboat Ihirlj' Roman miles. In 
til« cue of the older lino of the Neoknr the r&mput is coiisiderabi/ 
shorter. bSqc«, instead of that from Blüteaberg to Lorch. here oomoa 
(d the maali shorter one of the OdeDwald from Worth to Wimpfen. 

' If, u \» protuLbls, the atstement that Hodriaa blocked thtt im- 
p«rl«l frontiBt- roads bj palisades againBt the barbarians (p. 138) re- 
UIpS in part and p«iksps primarily to the upper Qermsnic, the wall, 
of whicU romainsareeitant, was not his work ; whether this may hnva 
carried palimdi's or not, so report would mention these and pass 
ov«r the wall Itself. Dio, Ixix 0. ssjs that Hadrian revised the de- 
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afterward!} by a continuous wall of moderate heiglit with 
fosae iu front ou tho outside and watch-towora built in at 
short iutei'vala on the inner side.' The forte ni"6 not 
introduced into the wall, but constructed immediately 
behind it at a distance seldom eseeeding one-third of an 
English mile. 

The Hitetian frontier-fence was n more barrier, produced 

by piling up quarry-stones ; there were no 
J]^^!'*''"" fosses or wateli-towers, and the forts, cou- 

fitnicted behind the Limes without regular 
succession and at unequal iatervals (none nearer than two 
and a half to three miles), stand iu no immediate con- 
nection with the barrier-line. As to the order in time of 
the constructions there is no definite testimony; it is 
proved that the upper Germanic line of the Neckar was 
in eristence under Pius,' that placed in front of it firom 
Miltenberg to Lorch under Maicus,' The idea of a 

fence of tlie frontier throughant the empire. The desigDftUan 
of the pale [PfaU] or pftle-ditoh \FfahlgTabtn\ cannot be Roman ; 
In Lsitjn the slAkeB. nhich, driven into Iho wall of the cunp, form 
k pnlisade^haiu far it, are called not pali, but raili or gudet, just as 
the wall itsolf is Derer olhar than tMiim. If the deBigaation in use 
from □( old for this purpose apparently along the whole Use uneng 
the Germans was rually borrowed from Ihe pnliwdeB, it must have 
been of Germanic origio. and can oiily have proceeded from the 
lime when this wall Rtood before their ejea iu its iiitesrilir and 
algniScance. Wlielher (he "region** Palaa which Ammlanus meu- 
tions (xvili. 2, 15) is connected with tliis !a doubtful. 

' In snch an one recently discovered Iwtwetn tlio forts of Sohloesaa 
and BeEselbacth, 1650 yards from the former, alK>at thrtie miles from, 
tho latter, there has been found a votive inscription {Rurrespoiid' 
fHiUaU der Wttläealfehen ZHtnehHJl, 1 Jul. 188*), nUioh the trimp 
that built It — a detachment of the Ist cohort of the Scquani and 
Baurici under command of a eentmioti of the &3d legion, eructed as 
thanksgiving ob burptvi eijiieiüum). Those towors thus wdre burst. 

' The oldest dated cvidenoo for these is two inaoriplious of the 
garrlBOn of BÖckln^n, opposite Eellbronn, on the left bank of the 
Neckar of the year 148 (Brambach, C. T. Rh. 1583, IBBO). 

' The oldest dated evidunoe for tho exietenoe of thts line is the 
inscription of tfcu» A'irdii (Oehriugen) of the year Iflll (Brambncli, 
C. L Sh. IGSS), doabtleie only private, but certainly not set op 
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froutier-bar Vioa oominon to tbo two stnictiu'eB, other- 
wise so difTeront ; tie piofereuce ia tlio ono cose for the 
piling up o[ cartli — wlionco the fosse for tlie most part 
roHultml of itaelf — in the other caso, for Lijei-8 of bLoqc, 
probably depended only ou the divemty of the Boil and 
of the material» for building. It was commou to them, 
further, that neither the ono nor tho other was eou- 
struotcd for the defence, aa a whole, of the frontier. Kot 
merelj was the hindrance, which tho piling up of earth or 
stone presented to the ässaihuit, alight in iti^elf ; but ahiiig 
tlio liiie we meet everywhere with commanding positions, 
inorassus lying in the i-eor, a want of outlook towards tho 
country iu front, and similar clear indiciiliona of tho foL-t, 
thnt in the tntciug of it warlike puiposcs generally wwc 
not contemplated. Tho forts arc of couret» arranged for 
defouce, eacli by itself, but they are not connected by 
paved crosä-roncis ; and so the individual garrison relied 
for support not on those of the neighbouring forts, but ou 
the reai'-base, to which the road led, whereby each was 
kept garrisoueil. Moreover, these garrisons were not 
dovetailed into n military system of frontier defence ; they 
were rather fortified positions for a case of need than 
strategically choaou for the occupation of tho territory, 
as indeed the vei*;«' extent of the Itao itself, compared with 
the number) of Uooiw at disposal, excludes the possibihiy 
of its defence as a whole.' 

bufvre til« (loiistrtiutioii of this fart belonging to tlis Miltenberg Lorch 
lino; lilltu liitur is tlinl of Jagstlianaeu, likuwUo belongiog tottiat 
lin<j, uf llia ^e«r 1T3 [C. /. Rh. 11118). Accordingly (*im .Iwrdii 
mistil Iskg its namo from Mttraus. not from Caiwallo, Diuugb it i» 
nllHBludoC the taller Hint lie construated various forts In lliiwurugioDa 
and named Ibem oftor liimsotf (USo, Ixxvi. Vi). 

' AbIq tbc> diatribution of llioup|MrGermau troop« tli«re is * want 
ot siiffinlent infainution, bat not entirely oC datu on wiiioh to rust. 
Of tbo two beadqiutters in nj>iHit (ietmKaj, tbat of RtrassbiirK oan 
b« shown to have been after the oonstruction of the tine of tli» 
Nuclear oncupiid but vreakljr. and was proltably moru an admSiii«lriL' 
tlve thuuiralliur)' eentte {Wtiili(eiit»ehm C'/rtrJipnndriatilaU^ 1884, p. 
182). On the othet h^ntl, the gorriBon of Klenlx always dsmandtrit 
ft cooBiderabl« portion oC the «ggrvgote ttrungth, all ttiu uuru beoaoM 
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Thus these estenBive militaiy stracturea had not, like 
the Britannic wall, the object of checking the 
miji^^o.0» invasion of the enemy. The intention rather 
was, that, like Uie bridges over the river fron- 
tier, so the roads on the land-frontier ehould be com- 
manded by the forts, but in other respecta, like the river 

it was probably tbe oiilr compiiot body of troops on a large feaXe fn 
all upper Germany. Tbe olbur troops were distribnted partly to tha 
Limea, whose forla, acaording to Cohansen's estimate {Bum. Ortnx- 
uoS, p. 335), were on sa «TeritBe Gve miles apart from one anotber, 
and BO in all about fifty ; partly to the interior forts, espaaially on the 
line of ths Odenwald from GDndelsheim lo Wortli ; tliaC Ihe Utter, nt 
least in port, remained occupied even after the laying out of the outi^r 
Limea, is at least probable. Owiog to tbe inequality in nize of (lie 
forta stitl measarabln, it Is diffionlt lo say what number of troops n-as 
required to make them capable of defence. Cohausen (I. c. p. 34(1) 
reokons to a middlo-aizHtl fort, including the reserve, 730 men. Aa 
tbe usual oohoK of the legion aa of the auxiliaries numbert^d 500 
men, and the fort-bnildiiigs must necesaariiy have had regard to 
this fact, the gorriaon of the fort \a the event of eiege must be eati- 
mated on an average at lelfit at this number. After tbe reduction 
tlie upper Germau army oould not possibly have held tlje forts, evon 
of the Limes alone, aimoltaneouEly iuthlBStrength. Much lea« could 
it, even before thu reduction, have kept the lines between the torts 
even barely ocoupied with its 30,000 men (p. 130) ; and, if this was 
not possible, the sSmultaneons oecnpnlion of all the forts bad in fact 
no object. To all appoaranoe eooh fort was planned in suoli a way 
that, whpu dniy garrisoned, it could bo held ; but. as a ruie.~and 
on this frontier the state of peace was the rule— the iudlvidnal fort 
was not on a war-tooting, but only furnished vith troops, in so fat 
that posts Might be stationed in the watch- to n-eis, and the roads as 
well OS the byways might be kept under inspection. The standing 
garrisons of the forts were, it may bu conjectured, very much WBaker 
than is uenally aasumed. We possess from antiquity but n single 
record of snch a garrison -, it is of the year 15S, and nüales to tha 
fort of KutlowlUo, to the north of Sofia {Eph. Bjnffr. iv. p, G24), 
for nhich the army of lower Moesia, and in fact thM Ulli legion, 
furnished the garrison. This troop numbered at that time, besides 
the centurion >□ command, only 70 ineii. The Raetian army was, 
at leoel before Marens, still less in a position to oovnpy «itenaive 
lines 1 it numbered then at the most 10,000 men, and had, besides 
the Baetian Limes, lo supply also tha line of the Danaba from 
Batiabon to Piuuau. 
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OS the water-boundary, so the wall on the landward should 
hinder the uncontrolled crossing of the frontier. Other 
uses might be combined with this ; the preference, often 
apparent, tor the rectihneal direction points to ita appli- 
cation for dguols, and occasionally the structure may have 
been oaed directly for pnrpoaea of war. But the proper 
and immediate object of the structure was to prevent the 
crossing of the frontier. The fact, withal, that watch- 
posts and forts were erected, not on the Eaetian but on 
the upper Genoanio frontier, ia explained by their differ- 
ent relations to the neighbours, iu the former case to the 
Hermunduri, in the latter to the ChattL The Romans in 
upper Germany did not confront their neigliboura as they 
confronted the Highlanders of Britain, in whose presence 
the province was always in a state of siege ; but the re- 
pulse of predatory invaders as well as the levying of the 
frontier-dues demanded at any rate ready and near mih- 
lary help. The upper German army, and in keeping with 
it the garriaouB on the Limes, might be gradually reduced, 
but the Roman pilum could never be dispensed with in the 
hind of the Neckar. It might, however, be dispensed with 
in presence of the Hermunduri, who, in Trajan's time, 
alone of all the Germans, were at liberty to cross the fron- 
tier of the empire without special control and to trade 
freely in the Roman territory, especially in Augsburg, and 
with whom, bo far as we know, border-collisions never 
took place. There was thus at this period no occasion for 
a similtir structure on the Baetian frontier ; the forts north 
of the Danube, which can be shown to have subsisted al- 
ready iu Trajan's time,' sufficed here for the protection of 
the frontier and the control of frontier-intercourse. This 
accords with the observation that the Raetian Limes, as it 
stands before our eyes, corresponds only with the more re- 
cent upper Germanic barrier-line perhaps laid out for the 
first time under Marcus. Then oocadon for it was not 
wanting. The wars of theChatti, as we shall see (p. 175), 
'ThislaprovodbylhedooumenHif Trajiuiof the je»rl07, loaad 
■t WelMuDborg. 
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seized at this time also on Raetia ; the Btrengtliening too 
of the garrison of the province might reasonably stand in 
connection with the erection of thia Limes, which, how- 
ever little it was nrranged for military ends, was at any 
rate douhtlese constructed with a view to its being a fron- 
tier-bar, though of Ies.s strong character." 

In a military na well as a pohtical sense the ehifting of 
the frontier, or rather the strengthening of 
the frontier-fence, was effective and usefuL 
While fornierly the Roinau chain of forts in upper Ger- 
many and Raetia probahly went up tho Rhine by way of 
Strossburg to Basel, and along by Vindonisaa on the lake 
of Constance, then from thence to the upper Danube, now 
the upper German headquarters were in Mentz and the 
Baetian in Ratisboo, and generally the two chief armies 
of the empire wei-e brought considerably nearer to each 
other. The legionary camp of Vindonissa (Windisch near 
Zurich) became thereby superfiuous. The army of the 
upper Bhine might, like the neighbouring one, be reduced 
after some time to the half of its fonnei- Btrength. The 
ori^nal number of foui- legions, which ivaa only accident- 
ally diminiBhcd to three during the Batavian war, sub- 
sisted, at all events, probably still under Trajan ;' but 

' The iDvestigBtions hitherto iw lo the Raaliaa Limes have but 
little cleared up the desliaalioii of tliia ivork -, (liia otil? ii rawle ant 
that it waa less adapted thau tlie aualugoua upper Germui one for 
ailllary oooupntion. A weaker frontier-bur of that sort naj rci- 
Bonablj, even before the Maccomanlan nar, have been chosen la 
face the Henuundari ; nor does what Tacltu« aays of their luter- 
eonrse in Augusta Tiadelicum b; an}' meaus exolude the exlstenoe 
at thbt time oF a Raetian Limes. Oolj ia that case we should ex- 
pect that it would not eud at Lorch, but would join the line of the 
Necicar ; and ia some measure it does this, iuBBmuuh as at Lorch iii- 
alead at tb« Limes comes the Bema, «Uiah talla iuto the Neckar at 
CanstatU 

■ Of the sevpii legions which at Nero's death were stationed In the 
two Germauies {p. 143), Vespasian broke up Sre; there remained 
the 21st aud tho 23d, to which, thereupon, were added the seven or 
eisht legions ioiroiluced for the suppreisioii of thd revolt, the 1st 
Adinlrhi, 2d AJintris, Qth Viotrlx. Stb and lOtb Gemiua. lltlt, ISth 
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under Marcus the province was only occupied by two 
legions, tho 8th and tlie 22d, of which the former was 
Btrttioned at ytrassburg, the second at the headquarters 
Mentz, while moat of the troops, broken up into smaller 
poets, were stationed tiloiig the fron tier- wall Within the 
new line urban life flourished almost aa on the left 
bank of the Bhine ; Sumeloceniia (Rott«nburg on t 
Neckar), Aquae {civilas Äurvlta Aquensis, Baden), Lo- I 
podunum (Ladenburg), had, if we eicopt Cologne and f 
Treves, to fear no comparison as respects Boman urban 
development with any town of Beigica. The rise of these 
settlementa was chiefly the work of Trajan, who began hia 
government with this act of peace ; ' " the Bhiue Boman on 

(I), and 14t1i OF these, iLfler tko close of the w>r. tlie tst Adlutrlx 
•wK» Beat probably to Spain Ip. 71, nol«), the 3d Adiutrii probably 
t« Britnlu (p SOT, note), the 18th Gemiuii (if this cune to Oer- 
miuij at all) to Paunonfa; the other «even remained, namelj, in 
the lower province llie 6lb, lOlh, 3lBt, and 22d (p, 159, note), iutba 
upper the Sth, llth, &nd 14tH. To the latter «as probahl/ added 
In the >ear 8ä the lit Adiutriz, one« more sent from Spain to op- 
p«r Germany (p. 71, note). That under Trajan the Ist Adiolri« 
and the llth were etAtioned in npper Gennanj ia shown bf the fn- 
aoription of Baden-Baden (Brambach. G. L RK 1000). The Bth 
and the 1.4th, it can be shown, both came with Cerialis to Qermanj, 
and both did garrison duty tiicro for a considerable period. 

' Traian wai Eent by Iferva lu the year BG or B7 as legate to Ger- 
nuuiy, probably la the nppcr, as at that time Veetricius Spurlnna 
Beeros to have presided over the lower. Komluated here as oo- 
regent in October of the year 07, he received the accoanCs of Xer- 
va'« death and of his nomination as the Aoguslua in February OS 
at Cologne. Ha may have remained there during tlie winter and 
the following summer-, in the winter OS-BQ he was on the Daniiba. 
Tlie words of EutropiuH, viil. 3 : itrhet tram Rhfnam in Germania 
rfpiirai-it (whenoe the often -ntiBasod notice fn Orosins, vli. 13, S, 
has been copied), wliioh «an only be referred to the uppirr provinoe, 
bat naturally apply not to the legst«, hut to the Caesar or the Au- 
gnslna, obtain a confirmation through fbe HHiat Ulpia a^Mutf) 
N{ietiiniT) Lopodvnum ot the insoriptions. The " rectoration " 
may utatid in oontra«! not (o theiiMtltntiODsot Domilian, but to the 
Irregnlar germs of urban arrangemenia in the Deoumales laud be- 
fore the shifting of the military (ronttec. There is no iuilicatio» 
pointing to irarlike cveuU under Tr^ut ; that he planned and gave 
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both its banks "is wlmt n Bom&n poet en treats the yet 
unseen ruler speedily to send to tlieiu. Tbe great and 
fertile region, 'wluch was placed in this way under the pro- 
tection of the legions, needed that protection, and wna 
worthy of it. DoubtleBs the battle of Varus marks the 
beginning of the ebb of Eoman power, but only in so far 
as its advance was thereby ended, and the Romans thence- 
forth contented themselves in general with shielding more 
vigorotialy and continuously what was retained. 

Down to the beginning of the third centuiy the Roman 

power on the Rhine showed no indications of 
oomBBy nodar totteiTDg. During the war with Ihe Blarco- 

mani under Marcus all remained quiet in the 
lower province. If a legate of Belgica had at that time to 
call out the general levy against tbe Chaut'i, this was pre- 
Buniably a piratical expedition, sueb as often visited the 
north coast nt this time, just as earlier and later. The 
surge of the great movement of peoples reached to the 
sources of tbe Danube, and even as far as the region of 
the Rhioe ; but it did not shake the foundations there. 
Tbe Chatti, the only considerable Germanic tribe on the 
upper German and Baetian border-fence, pushed forwai-d 
in both directions, and were probably at that time even 
among tbe Germans invading Italy, as will be shown fur- 
ther oa when wo describe this war. At any rate the rein- 
forcement of tbe Eaetian army at that time ordained by 
MaroTia, and its conversion into a command of Uie first 
class with legion and legates, can only have taken place in 
order to check the attacks of the Cbatti, and proves that 
they did not treat them lightly as i-egarda the future. 
The already-mentioned strengthening of the border-de- 
fence would likewise stand connected with this move- 



bSs nBme (Anuninntu, xvit. 1, 11) Id a emtdltim in Alnmannoriim 
cJo— acoording lo tho connertioii, on the Main not far from Menli — 
18 M llttio firoot of auch event« oa tbe cirf imetuice that » laUr puvl 
(Sidonin», (Jim», vil. 115), mirinR up old and hbw, makps Agrip- 
piaa tinder liim tk« terror of th« Sugiunbrl—tlut is, iu bis lenw, 
of Uw Fr&uk». 
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ment. These inenaurea must Lave sufficed for tlio nest 
generation. 
Under Antoninua the son of Severua anp^r jaul.mor^ 

severe warouce more _(^21 3) l>rok e out in, Itae- 
AtaiS'ni."'" fTiC~Tlüs also was waged «giiinst the^Chatti ; 

but Ijj tiioir siilp a gecoud people ia named, 
which we here meet for the first thn^^-tlyi.üajaaajiL 
Vi lieu CS {Eej^camo, we know not. According to a Roman 
writing a little later they were a couflux of mised ele- 
ments ; the appellation also seems to point to a league of 
communities, as well as the fitct that afterwards the dif- 
ferent tribes comprehended under this name stand forth — 
more than is the case among the other great Germania 
peoples — in their sepai-ato character, nnd the Juthungi, the 
Lentienses, and other Ahunauuic peoples not seldom act in- 
dependently. Butthatit iauottho Gtrmanaof thisreglon 
who here emerge allied under the new name and strength- 
ened by the alliance, is shown aa well by the naming of 
the Akmanni alongside of the Chntti, aa by the mention 
of thejm^onted skiliulneaa of the Aluuianni ia equgstjian 
combat . On jbe CQii t rory it was certainly, in the main, 
hordes coming on from the liwit thst lent new Btrength 
to the olmOHl extinguished German resistance on the 
Rhine ; it is notimpi-obablo that Iho powerful Seni^o^^ g. 
in earlier timea dwelliyig on the mi.ldle Elbe, of whom 
there is no further mention after the end of the second 
century, funiished a strong contingent to theAhunanni. 
The constantly increasing misgocemmeDt in the Itoman 
dj^^^.^^^^jyL'A empire naturally contributeditssliare, although 
snenuAnto- ^jjy jy ^ eecondaiy degree, to the shifting of 

I power. The emjwror took the field in person 

against the new foe ; in August of the year_213.1ifi.cißaggii,- 
the Roman fronüer,.and a victorj- over ikenj-an. the Main 
was achieved or at least celebrated; fu rther forta were 



const ructor ; ILe^ tribea of the Elbe and of the North Sea 
seofTdepuifies to the Romau ruler, and wondered when In 
receiving them be wore their own dress, with silver- 
mounted jacket, and hah- and beard coloured ancl ni^ 
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i-aoged nfter Hie Gennim bsbioii. Bat tbencefortb the 
wnrs OD tlte ILhine lire incesEant, and tbe nggrcssors are 
the GierniftuB ; Üio nciglibours formerly bo pliant liati jib it 
'sohanged cbnractcra. T wenty year a later Ibe in- 
roads of the barb ariaPB o n the DaüuBeaa oa tlit lUiiitc 
W üfli ' BÖ const imt (md^so serjops, tbit the 
emperor Alexander had on their account to 

E_Off tl'P l''a? I'TnTTimlinljIy flmißfirfllig Pfrf jinn WOT 

and to r esort io perBOn to the camp of Men iz, not so nmcli__ 
to je iena tue territory aa jo pprcanae peace f rom tlio Qei- 
anM by lartre 6" i?»' "f T1]9I1''T- ^° esasperation of tho 
soldiers at tliis led to his murder {a.d. 235), and thereby 
to the fall of the Severiau dynasty, the last that existed at 
J! iintU the regeneration of the state. 
His successor Moximinus, a rough but brate Tbntcina 
nbo had risen from the position of a oommon 
"^ soldier, compensiited for tbe cowai'dly con- 
duct of his predecessor by au energetic cspcditionjnto 
o heart of Germnny. Tbe iJarLiuiajis ditl uot yet Ten- 
lure io fiici3 n etroDg and well-led Soman ai-my ; they re- 
" ;afcd to their forests and morasses, and tho brave em- 
l«?TOr, following them even thither, fought in fiont of all 
hönirfö tand; Ti-ora these coDflict*^ ■wbich Tvero doubt- 
less directed fr om Mentz D iin]H"'y °B°'"i^.ülfl-4j '^'P't'"Ü > 
ho could with right call himself Oermanicus ; and even for 
tbe fnturo the expedition of the year 236, for long the last 
great victory which tie Romans gained on the Rhine, bore 
Bome fruit, yUthough the constant and bloody changes 
on tho throne and Ihe gmvo disasters iu the East and ou 
(ha Dim\il)ö ullinvt d the Romans no time to breathe, dur- 
ing III. ■■ >;ir8,JtjlsaCä-KMSQt-etW^J!iS- 
servtl reater disaste r tltd no LOficur. It 
aj^L:ii of tbe upper German legiona waa 
ini>> si.in. ii) .vi'ricQ withont its place being aup- 
id fio upjMT GeiTQany was UeU. as loleniTdy se- 
Sut wTieu iu the year '253 tlie lUfferent genends of 
B were once more fighting each other for the im|)eriai 
dignity, and the Rhine-legioDa marched to Italy to 6ght 
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out the cause of their emperor Valerianus Against the 
Aemilianua of the Danube-army, ibis seems to have been 
the signal ' for the Qermans puehin^ forward especiully 
towards the lower Rhine.' These Germans were the 
Pranks, who appear here for the fii-st time, 
perhaps new opponents only in name ; for, al- 
tliough the identification of them, already to be met with 
in later antiquity, with tribes formerly named ou the lower 
Bhine — partly, the Ghamavi settled beside the Bructeri, 
partly the Sugambri formerly mentioned subject to the 
Romans— is uncertain and at least inadequate, there is 
here greater probability than in the case of the Alamannl 
that the Oenuaus hitherto dependent ou Borne on the 
right bank of the Bhine, and the Oermauic tribes pre- 
viously dislodged from the Bhine, took at that time — un- 
der the collective name of the "Free" — the offensive in 
coDcei't against the Romans. 
So^lnn g aa fi(nilifiTii i. i liirnspl f remained on the Bhine, 
he,_noijriHiataiiiJing the amalTforceaTtalPfrere 
at his dis[)a3nl, kept his opponents to some 
extent in check, prevented them from crossing the river, 
or drove out again the iutruders, although he doubtless 
ceded to one of the Germanic leaders a portion of the 
deaired territory on the river-bank, under the condition of 
bis acknowledging the Boman rule and defending his pos- 
session against his countrymen — which indeed almost 

' Kot merely the eitiia>I coniiectioa, but even the olironologio«! 
SDRceuion of these Importaol events 1« obaotire. The aoeoaati roim- 
Uvely the beat, in Zoaimua. 1. StI, descrllieB the Qermanio war m 
the cansa whj Volerlitu imme<)i«t«ly on ausniUng the Ihrane iu 
iSS node bis son joint-ruler with equal tlghu ; and ValerlsD bvMra 
thetitU- OenminiaiM maxim«» m early m850(G /, /., viiL a88«-, 
Uk«wise In 23» 0. I. L. li. 92B>, perhaps even it the ooin in Cohen, 
n. !i4, \s to l« truBlod, the title Qernumiaa matimiit ler. 

■ Thit the Uerm»nH, against whom GaDienns hbd to flghl. »re to 
be aoujjht nt least chlvßy an the lover Rhine, ia ahovn hy tha reai- 
denee of his ma in Agrtppinn. where he «kn only have remaimd 
behind as nomioBl repn>iieutUtve vt hi» fa(h«r. His biognpbw 
also, 0. 8, namuH the Praoka, 
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amouutecl to a capitnlation. Butwhen_tlie_emi2crorj.re^ 
called by the still more dangeroua position qf_jifi]iir8 _on 
the Danube^ resorted tliitBer and left beh iniTafl represeti tv 
fl tivo in Gaiil hia elder 8on_BtiU in_hQjhpod, one of the 
officers, lo whom Ee Lad intrusted the defence of tlie 
frontier and the guardianship of his son, Mar- 
cus Cossiauiua Latinius Postumus,' got him- 
self proclaimed by his men as emperor and besieged in 

' tt is difficult to form n conception of the degree of liiEtoriral falsi- 
floatioii which previiilB in a parlioii of the Imperial Biographies ; it 
will not be udibb to present here u apecimen of it in the account of 
Postuioas. He is here called (no doubt iu an insertod docament) 
Iidi'i» POitwiw» ( 7V''. 6), on the coiiut and iuEcriptions M. Cauiau- 
i\u Latiniu» PoMumu», In Llie epitumiaed Victor, S2, Comiua La- 
bienuB Fosfumn«. — He reigni seTsn years (OaU. 4) ; T^r. 3, 5 ; the 
coin« name bia fr.fi. X, and Eutroplus, ix. 10, gives him (en yean. 
— Hta opponent is called Loäiimut, according to Ilia coins Ulpiiif 
Comdiu* LaeUanut, Ladianu» in Eutropius ix. 9 (according \a Ibe 
one closa of mannacripts, nhSle the other foUoira the inlerpolation 
of the biographera] and in Victor (c. 83), Adüinu* in the epitome 
of Victor. — Poelmnns and Ticlorinua rule jointly according to tba 
biographer ; but there are uo coiiiB common to both, and conse- 
quently these conflnn the report iu Victor and Eutropiua thot Tic- 
torinus «as Ibe successor of Poatumus. — It is a peculiarity of this 
class of falsiflcatione that tbey reoob their culmination in the doon- 
ments inaerled. The Cologne epitapb of the tvo Victoriui (Tyr. 7), 
hiedvo Victarini tyranni (\) »iti mint criticises itself. The alleged 
ccuniission of Valerian, whereby tlie latter communicates to tlie 
Gauis the nomination of Poetnmus, not only proiaa« proplietioiilly 
the gifts of PostumuB as a ruler, but nomt's also various jmposEible 
offices ; « Trantrbenani Umitii rfuz rt OuMia* pnttK» at no llm« 
existed, and Poatnmus ipxV i* R'^ToTt arpnTvarii» f/ivnriaviufi^m 
iZosimuB, i. 88) can only have been proftt* of one of the two Oer- 
maniea, or, if his command was on extraordinary one, dw) per Qcr- 
maniai. Equally impossible is, in the same quiui'documcnt, the 
trüniTiatut Voeonliorum ot the son, an ovideiit imitation of the 
tribunates, as they emerge in the Natitia JD^- of tha time of 
Hon oriuB. —Against Fostumna and Victorinus. ander whom the 
Gauls and the Franlca fight, Qallienns marches nith Aureolus, att«r- 
wards his opponent, and the later emperor Claudius; he himself fa 
wonuded by a shot from an arrow, but U violoiiooa, without any 
Chang« being produced by the victory. Of this war the ullifr oo- 
eounta kuow iiothing. Postumua folU in the military Insurrectlou 
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Cologne Silvanus the guordinn of tlie emperor's son. Ho 
was successful in capturing the town and in getting into 
his power his former collengue aa well as the imperial boy, 
whereupon he had them both executed. But during this 
confusion the rVanltB b2 ;"t H"" ""* ^'■'"'' ""f" ntft lUfPtlT 
o vcrflo wed all Gaul, but penetrated also into Spain and 
i ndeed pillaged even the fonat of AfricaT Soon &ft«r- 
wfirds, ybea the c apture of Yulerian by the Persiana bad 
filled up the measure of misfortune, all the Romim land 
on the left bank of the Rhine in the upper province was 
lost, passing doubUesiS to the Ahuuanni, whose eruption 
into Italy in the last years of Gallienus necefssarily pre- 
supposes thia loss. Ho is the list emperor whose name 
■6 found on monuments on the right of the Rhine. TTj-t 
coiua celebrate him on account of five great victories over 
the Germans, and not less are those of his successor in 
the Gallic rule, PostumuM, full of the praise of the German 
victories of the deliverer of Gaul. Gallienus in his earher 
years hod taken up the struggle on the Rhine not without 
energy, and Postumus was even an excellent officer and 
itifltlgstud by the so-called Lolllanua, wliilo accordlDg to the report 
111 Violor imil Giilropins, Poatumua beiiomea master of this Uenli 
fiisurreclion, liut then the BotdierE kill bim becauae he will not do- 
liver op Meolii to them for plnndot. As to the elevation of PoBtu- 
mua. Ijj the side of the muTftlivD which ngreea \a the niiua with 
the urdin&ry one, that PoBtiimaB h&ii perQdinuily sot atide the son 
of Qitllienui entrusted to his guardiaiinhip, sUinda aaolliet evidently 
invented to clear him, nocording to «Uioh lliu pooplu in GkuI did 
tills, uid then offered the crown to PoBtumus. Tlia tendency to 
eulogise one who liad spared Gial th» fate of the Dniiiihian luiids 
nud of Aslft and hud enved it from tlie GermiuiB. comes here uid 
pvorjwhora (most obrioualy at Tj/r. 5) to light ; with which is coii- 
iiMcled thu fact that this report knows notliiug oCthu losiofthu right 
bank of the Ith!u(>, »nd of the expcditiona of tlia Franks to Gnul, 
Spain, and Africa. It is further signlllcBnt that the alleged pro- 
genitor of tho Conitintininn house la here provided with aa honour- 
able Beooadary part. Thia norrativ«, not confused but thoroughly 
lalsKlvd, must be complutvly svt iBide ; the reports on the one liand 
111 Zfisiniua, oa tho ollii-r in the Lstiun drawing from i 
source — Victor and Eiitrojiius, short and confused 9* they ai 
alone be t«ken into Msount. 
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would gladly have been a good regent ; but amidst the 
utter unruliness which then prevailed in the Boman state 
or rather in the Roman aim j, the talent and ability of the 
individual profited neither himself nor the commonwealth. 
A series of flourishing Boman towns was at that time 
laid desolate by the invading barbarians, and the right 
bank of the Bbine was forever lost to the Bomans. 

The re-establishment of peace and order in Gaul was 
primarily dependent on the cohesion of the 
empire generally ; so long as the Italian em- 
perors stationed their troops in the Narbonensis to set 
aside the Gallic rival, and the latter in turn made as 
though he would cross the Alps, effective operations 
against the Germans were of themselves excluded. It 
was only after that, about the year 272,' the then ruler of 
Gaul, Tetricus, weary of his ungrateful part, had himself 
brought about the submission of his troops to Aurelianus, 
the emperor recognised by the Boman senate, that the 
thought of warding off the Germans could be again enter- 
tained. The raids of the Alamanni, who had for almost 
ten years ravaged upper Italy as far down as Ravenna, bad 
a stop put to them for long by the same able ruler who 
had brought Gaul back to the empire, and he emphatically 
defeated one of their tribes, the Juthungi, on the upper 
Danube. If his government had lasted he would doubt- 

* The rule of Postumtis lasted ten years (p. 178, note 1). That 
the elder son of Gallienus was already dead in 259, we learn from 
the inscription of Modena, (7. 1. L. xi. 826 ; the revolt of Postiimus 
thus falls certainly in or before this year. As the captivity of Te- 
tricus cannot well be placed later than 272, immediately after the 
second expedition against Zenobia, and the three Gallic rulers 
reigned, Postumus for ten years, Victorinus for two (Eutropius, ix. 
9), Tetricus for two (Victor, 35), this brings the revolt of Postumus 
to somewhere about 259 ; yet such numbers are frequently some- 
what deranged. When the duration of the expeditions of the Ger- 
mans into Spain under Gallienus is definitely stated at twelve years 
(Orosius, vii. 41, 2), this appears to be superficially reckoned ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Jerome. The usual exact numbers are 
unattested and deceptive. 
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less have reneved Ihe protection of the frontier alao in 
Gaul ; after his speedy and eudden end (275) the Grermaus 
once more crossed the Rhine and devastated the country 
far and wide. 

His successor Probus (from 276), also an able soldier, 
not merely drove them out afresh — he is said 
to have taken from them seventy towns — but 
also advanced again on the ag'gressive, crossed the Bhine, 
and drove the Germans back over the Neckar. Ho did 
not, however, renew the lines of the earlier time,' but 
contented himself with erecting and occupying at the 
more important positions of the nbine te(es de potit on the 
otber bank — that is, he reverted nearly to such arrange- 
ments as had snbsiBted here before Veepaslan. At the 
same time the Franks were defeated by his generals in 
the northern province. Great masses of the vanquished 
Germans were sent as forced settlers to Gaul, and above 
aU to Britain. In this wny the frontier of the Rhine was 
won back and bandet] over to the later empire. No doubt, 
like the rule on the right bank of the Rhine, peace on the 
left bwl passed away beyond recall. The Alamanni stood 
in a threatening attitude opposite to Basel and Strass- 
burg, the Franks opposite to Cologne. By their side 
other tribes presented themselves. The fact that the 
Burgimdiones, once settled beyond the Elbe, advancing 
westward as for as the upper Main, threatened Gaul, ia 
first mentioned under the emperor Probus ; a few yearn 
later the Sa-^ons, in concert with the Franks, began their 
attacks by sea on the north coast of Gaul as on the Roman 
Britain. But under the— for the most part — vigorous and 

I Aocording to the liiograpliar, c. 14, 15, ProbiiB broaghl !he Oor- 
mans of the right liaiik of the Rhine iulo dependence, bo that thpj 
wocn trlbutu; to the It"tniuiB and defended the frontier for Ihem 
(onjiM» jam barfmri eoWi arant, mint jam »ereiunl fl airitra inlerioi-r» 
ffmUa mitäanl) \ tlia right of bearing arma is left to them for the 
time, bot tha Idea 1», on further auoeeasea, to pnah forward the 
frontier and erecl a province of Oermanio. Even m fri>e fancies of 
a Itomaa of the fuiirlti ci>ntury— more the; ue not— these utter- 
ucM hav« ft certain Interart. 
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capable emperoi-s of the Diocletiano-Constantiiiian house, 
and even under their immediate successors, the Eomans 
kept the threatening inundation of peoples within meas- 
ured bounds. 

To depict the Germans in their national development 

is not the task of the historian of the Romans ; 
SToS^i? for him they appear only as hindering or as 

destroying. An interpenetration of the two 
nationalities, and a mixed culture thence resulting, such 
as the Eomanised land of the Celts presented, Boman 
Germany has none to show ; or — so far as concerns our 
conception of it — it coincides with the EomanoGallic 
all tha more, that the Germanic territories on the left 
bank of the Bhine, which remained for a considerable time 
in the Boman possession, were pervaded throughout with 
Oeltic elements, and even those on the right, deprived for 
the most part of their original population, obtained the 
majority of the new settlers from GauL Ck>mmunal centres, 
such as the Celtic system possessed in large number, were 
wanting to the German element Partly on that account, 
partly in consequence of outward circumstances, the Bo- 
man element was able, as has been already brought out 
(p. Ill), to develop itself sooner and more fully in the 
Germanic east than in the Celtic regions. The encamp- 
ments of the army of the Bhine, all of which fell within 
Roman Germany, were of essential influence in this re- 
spect. The larger of them obtained, partly through the 
traders who attached themselves to the army, partly, and 
above all, through the veterans who remained in their 
wonted quarters even after their discharge, an urban ap- 
pendage — a town of huts {canahae)^ separate from the 
military quarters proper ; everywhere, and particularly in 
Germany, towns proper grew in time out of these at the 
legionary camps and especially the headquarters. At their 
head stood the Boman town of the Ubii, originally the 
second largest camp of the army of the lower Bhine, then 
from the year 50 onward a Boman colony (p. 107), exercis- 
ing the most important effect in elevating Boman civilisa^ 
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tion in the region of the Rhine. Here the eamp-town 
gave place to that of the Boman plantation ; aubaequently 
urban rights were obtiiiiiett, without öliifting tlie quarters 
of the troops, by the settlements belonging to the two great 
camps of the lower Rhine — Ulpia NoTiomt^iia, in the land 
of the Battivi, and ulpia Traiana, near Vetera — from Trajitn, 
nncl in the third century by the militaiy capital of upper 
Germany, Mogontiacum. No doubt these civil towns al- 
ways retained a eubonlinato position by the side of the 
military centres of administration independent of them. 
If we look beyond the limit where this narrative closes, 
we certainly &ud, instead of the Rooianising 
^^ G-TTo.«- of the Germans, in some measure a German- 
ising of the Romanä TJie last phase of the 
Roman state was marked by its becoming barbfuian, and 
especially beconiing Germanised ; and the beginnings of 
the process reach far back. It commencea with the peas- 
antry in the colonato, passes on to the tixtop as modelled 
by the emperor Severus, seizes then on the officers and 
magistrates, and ends with the Romano- Germanic mixed 
states of the Visigoths in Spain and Gaul, the Vandals in 
Africa, above all, with the Italy of Theoderic. For the 
understanding of this last phase there is certainly needed 
an insight into the political development of the one as of 
the other nation. No doubt in this respect Germanic re- 
search stands so far at a disadvantage, as the political or- 
rangementa into which these Germans entered as servants 
or joint rulers are well known, far better than the ^-s- 
tematic history of the some epoch, while over the con- 
temporary condition of the Germans floats that gmy 
morning-haze in which sharp outlines are lost German 
heathenism, apart from the far norüi, perished before the 
time of which wo have knowledge ; and the religious ele- 
ments, which aie never wanting in a national war, we 
know doubtless for the Sassanidae, but not for the Mar- 
oomani. The beginnings of the political development of 
the Germans are delineated for U3 in part by the picture 
of Tacitus — party coloured, hampered by modelling itself 
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on the ideas of a fading past, and but too often keeping 
silence as to elements of really decisive moment — while in 
part we must take them from the hybrid states which 
arose on formerly Eomau soil and had Eoman elements 
everywhere inwoven. How the people and the league 
of peoples» how king and nobles, how freedom and non- 
freedom, were moulded in those circles from which Ar- 
minius and Theoderic came forth, we have no such defi- 
nite and precise knowledge as we have of the contemporary 
conditions of the antiquated civilisation with which that 
youthful vigour strove, and in concert with which it — con- 
quering and conquered — called the newer world of culture 
into life. However research may attempt to carry its 
torch into the early stages of Germanic growth, we shall 
never be able to picture to ourselves the two antagonists 
with an equally vivid deamess. 




KntBTT-eEVEM jeOTB elapsed fram tlio time when Hoi 

troops bail <:Dtered, Bubdued, aod ng&in abno- 
JuSoEmpc™»*''^'*^*^ *'^^ great island in tbe nortb-weBtern 

ocean, before tbe Boman government 
to repent tbe voyage nnd pormiinently to occupy Briti 
C'*rt«inly Cnesor'a Britannic expedition bad not boon, ' 
his «uupAigns ngninst the Germans, a mere forward 
ment of defence. So far as his arm readied, be had mi 
the indinduol tiibes subject to tbe empire, and had 
lated their annuitl tribute to it in tbis case as in 
The loading tribe, too, whicli was to be firmly attached to 
Home hy ita prii-ilcged position und thereby to become 
the fulcrum of Itomnn mle, was found ; Ihu Trinovaotes 
(Essex) M-cro to take up on the Celtic ialnnd tbo 
pirt — more advautageoo3 tliati houom-ablc — as llio Hi 
and tbe Roini on the Qollio contineQt, Tlio bloody 
between the prince OassiTellaunus and tbe princely hoi 
of Ciimiilodunuiu (Colcbeatei) had been the immetliafo 
cause of the Roman invasion ; to reinstnte tbiü bouso 
Caesnr hiul landed, and tbe object was for the moment 
»tlaiueil. Beyoml doubt Caesnr uever deceived himself as 
to tbe fact that that tribute, as well as tbia proteetoratij, 
were in the firut instanco mere words ; but these words 
were n progmiimie whicb could not but bring about, 
was iiitcnded to l>riu<; about, tbo permanent occupatiom 
the island by itomau troops. 

Caesar himself did not get so far as permanently fl 
oi^uiJsv the ufiiiirs of tbe subject isbtud ; »ml for his a 
WBBon Britain was a perplexity. The Biitoiis who 1 
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become subject to the empire certainly did not long pay — 
perhaps never paid at all — the tribute which was due. 
The protectorate over the dynasty of Oamalodunum must 
have been still less respected, and had simply as its effect, 
that princes and scions of that house again and again ap- 
peared in Eome and invoked the intervention of the Bo- 
man government against neighbours and rivals. Thus king 
Dubnovellaunus, probably the successor of the prince of 
the Trinovantes confirmed by Caesar, came as a refugee 
to Home to the emperor Augustus, and so, later, one of 
the princes of the same house came to the emperor 
Gaius.' 

In fact the expedition to Britain was a necessary part of 
the heritage left by Caesar. Already during the dual rule 
Caesar the younger had projected such an expedition, and 
had only desisted from it on account of the more ur- 
gent necessity of procuring quiet in Dlyricum, or on ac- 
coimt of the strained relation with Antonius, which proved 
useful to the Parthian s in the first instance as weU as to 
the Britons. The courtly poets of the earlier yeju^ of 
Augustus celebrated variously in anticipation the Britan- 

* To all appearance the political relations between Rome and 
Britain in the time before the conquest are to be regarded essen- 
tially as arising out of the restoration and guarantee (Ä G. v. 22) 
of the principality of the Trinovantes by Caesar. That king Dub- 
novellaunus, who along with another quite unknown Britannic prince 
sought protection with Augustus, ruled chiefly in Essex, is shown 
by his coins (my Mon. An^^yr, 2d ed., p. 138 f.). We have to seek 
also mainly there the BritAnnic princes who sent to Augustus and 
recognised his supremacy (for such apparently we must take to be 
the meaning of Strabo, iv. 5, 8, p. 200 ; comp. Tacitus, Ann, ii. 
24). Cunobelinus, according to the coins the son of king Tascio- 
vanus, of whom history is silent, dying as it would seem in ad- 
vanced years between 40 and 43, and so running parallel in his 
government with the latter reign of Augustus and those of Tiberius 
and Gaius, resided in Camalodunum (Dio, Ix. 21) ; around him 
and his sons the preliminary history of the invasion turns. To 
what quarter Bericus, who came to Claudius (Dio, Ix. 19), belonged 
we do not know, and other British dynasts may have followed the 
example of those of Colchester ; but these stand at the head. 
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uic conquest ; the progntmme of Ca«<aar wae tbufi accepted 
und adopted by his successor. 'Wben the monarcliy wns 
coDBolidiited, all fioiue thereupon ex{)ected timt the close 
o( the civil war would be followed by the Britannic expe- 
dition ; the complaints of the poets as to the dreadful 
strife, without which the Britons would long since have 
been led in triumphal procession to the Capitol, became 
transformed into the proud hope of adding to the empire 
the new province of Britain. The expedition was, more- 
over, repeatedly announced (727, 728), yet 
Augustus, without formally abandoning the 
underlakiug, soon desisted from carrying it out ; and Ti- 
berius, faithful to his masim, adliered in this question 
also to the system of his father.' The worthless thoughts 
o( the last Julian emperor roamed doubtless also over the 
ocean ; but serious thinj];» he was incapable of even plan- 
ning. It was the goverament of Claudius that first took 
up the plan of the dictator afresh and carried it out. 
What were the determining motives, on the one side as 
ou the other, may be at least partially dis- 
Ind'.'SIli^ thi cerned, Augustus himself laid it down that 
Suin''""°' ""^ occujwition of the island was not necessary 
from a military point of view — seeing that its 
inhabitant« were not in a poBitiou to annoy the Romans 
on the continent — and was not advant^eous for the fi- 
nances; that what was to bo drawn from Britain flowed into 
the exchequer of the empire in the form of import and 
export duties at the Gallic harbours ; that at least a legion 
and soma cavalry would be requisite as gmi-ison, and after 
deduction of ita cost from the tribute of the island not 
much would be left." AU this was indisputably correct, 
■ TadtuB, Agr. 13, eoruiliunt id rlirm JvyHstut rt/eaiial, Ti!>en'ua 
pnittvpUim. 

'The BxpoBlUoii ill Stmbn, 11, fi. 8, p, Ilö ; W. !>,H, p. 2()0, jcivw 
evidently the gDT«rnmental veralon. Tbiit, after oniieialion ol tlia 
iBianil. Uiit trim t»(Ba ukI tUorewttli the produce of lUo ciutoais 
would duclina, uu«t iloubtloEs W tnkm m twuceding the prcpcHlliaii 
lliat the Rom&n rntn and llie Bninaii Irlbul« affeutwl iujartou»!/ the 
ItBBiK'ritj' uf Iht! BubjeeU. 
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and, in fact, by no means enough ; experience showed 
later that a legion was far from sufficient to hold the 
island. We must further take into account, what the gov- 
ernment certainly had no occasion to say, that, considering 
the state of weakness to which the Eoman army had been 
brought by the internal policy of Augustus» it could not 
but appear Yory hazardous to banish a considerable frag- 
ment of it» once for all, to a distant island of the North 
Sea. There was presumably only the choice of keeping 
aloof from Britain or increasing Üie army on its account ; 
and with Augustus considerations of internal policy always 
outweighed those of an external character. 
But yet the conviction of the necessity for subduing 
Britain must have predominated with Eoman 
its neoesRitj statesmen. Caesar's conduct would be incon- 
''*'*'^°*°*^ ceivable if we do not presuppose that con- 
viction in his case. Augustus at first formally recognised, 
and never formally disowned, the aim proposed by Caesar, 
notwithstanding its inconvenience. It was precisely the 
governments that were the most far-seeing and most tena- 
cious of purpose — those of Claudius, Nero, aud Domitian 
— that laid the foundation for the conquest of Britain, or 
extended the work ; and, after it had taken place, it was 
never regarded in any such light as, possibly, the conquest 
by Trajan of Dacia and Mesopotamia. 11 the maxim of 
government, elsewhere adhered to almost inviolably, that 
the Roman empire had simply to fill, but not to extend, 
its bounds, was permanently set aside only in respect of 
Britain, the cause lies in the fact that the Celts could not 
be subdued in such a way as Rome's interest demanded, 
on the continent alone. This nation was to all appear- 
ance more connected than separated by the narrow arm of 
the sea which parts England and France ; tlie same names 
of peoples meet us on the one side and on the other ; the 
bounds of the individual states often reach over the Chan- 
nel ; the chief seat of the priestly system, which here more 
than anywhere else pervaded the whole nationality, was 
from of old the islands of ihe North Sea. These islanders 
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indeed were not able to wrest the coiitiiieiit of Gaul fi-om 
like Roman legions ; but, if the conqueror of Gnul himself, 
R '•nd further the Boman goverutaeut inOftnl, pursued other 
la thau in äjria and Sgypt — if the Celts were to bo nu- 
nexed as membera to the Italiau oation — this task wna 
doubtless impntcticable, so long as the subjugated and the 
free Celtio territories touched each other over the sea, and 
the enemy of the Gomaus as well as the Boman deserter 
found an asylum in Britain," In the first instance the 
subjugation of the southern coast sufficed for tliis pur- 
pose, although the effect was naturally the greater, the 
farther the free Celtio territory was pushed back. The 
special regard of Claudius for his Gallic Lome and his 
knowledge of Gallic relations may also have played a part 
in the matter.' 

'What furnished occasion for the wai' was the fact that 
that vei-y principality which sustained a certain 
itww>r. dependence on Borne under the leadership of 

""■ its king Cunobelinus — this was 'Shakespeare's 
Cymboline — extended widely its rule,' and emancipated 
itself from the Boman protectorate, One of his sons — 
Adininius, who had revolted against his father, came to the 
emperor Qaius desiring protection, and upon his succes- 
sor refusing to deliver up to the Brilitih ruli'r theee 
his subjects, the war arose in the first instance against the 
father and the brothers of this Ädmiuius. The proper 
motive for it, indeed, was the indispensable need for com- 
pleting the couqneat of a nation hitherto but half van- 
quished and keeping closely together. 

' Su«lotiiijs, Claud. IT, tpeolQes oa annse of tfie war ; liritanniam 
tunc tum\dtuaiiUm eb luyn ndäibn traiutfugiu ; «liiohO. Hirsahf^tJ 
Jtulljr brings Into oonnaotion wltli Oai. 44 : Atlmirih OanolirJUiii 
BriUmTuirum regit Jüio, ptiyuUiu a pair* eum «tigva wianu tninr- 
fagerat, ia daiitiontm rectplc. B; the lamultutai ue doubtleea 
mnant M lewt projected expeditious for piUaae (o ttie OtÜie coast. 
the mmrnmetTtiualj notvaged onaooonntof Berian«(Dlo, Iz IB). 

* Hon» WM la like muiaer afterwarda TeapUunlum petfugaruia 
(TMitiis, Ann, xU. 20). 

'Tacltiu, Ann. xU. 81 : pturibu» gentibu» imperiUinlmn, 
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That the occupation of Britain could not ensue without 

a contemporary increase of the standing army 
nm^ünenta for was also the view of thosc statesmen who gave 
«jcupying the occasiou to it ; three of the Hhine-legions and 

one from the Danube were destined thither, > 
but at the same time two newly instituted legions were 
assigned to the Germanic armies. An able ^soldier, Aulus 
Plautius, was selected as leader of this expedition, and at 
the same time as first goyemor of the province ; it de- 
parted for the island in tiie year 43. The soldiers showed 
themselves reluctant, more doubtless because of the banish- 
ment to the distant island than from fear of the foe. One 
of the leading men, perhaps the soul of the undertaking. 
Narcissus, the emperor's cabinet-secretary, wished to in- 
stil into them courage ; they did not allow the slave to 
utter a word for their shouts of scoffing, but did withal as 
he wished and embarked. 

The occupation of the island was not attended by any 

special difficulty. The natives stood, in a 
^^Jluon!^* political as in a miUtary point of view, at the 

same low stage of development which Caesar 
had previously found in the island. Kings or queens 
reigned in the several cantons, \Yhich had no outward 
bond of conjunction and were at perpetual feud with one 
another. The men were doubtless possessed of bodily 
strength, endurance, and bravery — despising death ; and 
were in particular expert horsemen. But the Homeric 
war-chaiiot, which was still a reality here, and on which the 
princes of the land themselves wielded the reins, as little 

* The three legions of the Rhine were the 2d Augusta, the 14th, 
and the 20th ; from Pannonia came the 9th Spanish. The same 
four legions were still stationed there at the beginning of the gov- 
ernment of Vespasian ; the latter called away the 14th for the war 
against Civilis, and it did not return to Britain, but, in its stead, 
probably the 2d Adiutrix. This was presumably transferred under 
Domitiau to Pannonia ; under Hadrian the 9th was broken up and 
replaced by the 6th Victrix. The two other legions, the 2d Au- 
gusta and the 20th, were stationed in England from the beginning 
to the end of the Roman rule. 
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held ito groimcl against the compact aquaLlrons of Boiiian 
cavalry as the foot soldier without cout of mail and helmet, 
defended only by the small shield, was with bis short 
javelin and hia hroad sword a niatob in close combat for 
the short Roman knife, or even for the heavy jnlnvi of the 
legionary, and the plummet and arrow of the light Roman 
troops. To the army of about 40,000 well-tralned soldiers 
the natives could oppose no corresponding defensive force. 
The disembarkation did not even encoiiuter resistance ; 
the Britons had accounts as to the reluctant temper of the 
troops and no longer expected the landing. King Cuno- 
belinua had died shortly before ; the opposition was led 
by bis two sons Caratacus and Togodumnus. The invad- 
ing army bad its march at once directed to Camalodunum,' 
and in a rapid course of victory it reached aa far ns the 
Thames ; here a halt was made, chiefly perhaps to give 
the emperor the opportunity of plucking the easy laurela 
in person. So soon as he arrived, the river was crossed ; 
the Britiah levy was beaten, on which occasion Togodum- 
nus met his death ; Camalodunum itself was taken. His 
brother Carataeus, no doubt, obstinately continued the 
resishince, and gained for himself, in victory or defeat, a 
proud name with friend and foe ; nevertheless, the prog- 
ress of the Romans was not to be checked. One prince 
after another was beaten and deposed — the triumplml 
arch of Claudius names eleven British kings as contjuered 
by him ; and what did not succumb to the Roman arms 
yielded to the Roman largesses, Numei-ous meu of rank 
accepted the possessions which the cmpei-or conferred on 
them at the expense of their couulryueu ; various kings 
also subudtted to the modest position of vassals, as indeed 
Cogidumnus tbe king of the Bcgni (Chichester) and Pra- 
Butogua the king of the Iceni (Norfolk) l>ore rule for a 
series of years as dependent princes. But in most dis- 

' The idontiSofttioa, baaeJ only on dnbiatis »mendaliana, nf Uie 
Bodnul utd CatunlUnl in Dlo. Ix. 20, witli trib«? of similai nnmo in 
PUlmny, nonnot Iw coricüt \ tbvse Bnt conSicU musl bav« I&kmi 
piMo bvlwuoii the ODwt knd tli« Tbunei. 
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tricts of the island, which had hitherto been monarchically 
governed throughout, the conquerors introduced their 
communal constitution, and gave what was still left to be 
administered into the hands of the local men of rank — a 
course which brought in its train wretched factions and 
internal quarrels. Even under the first governor the 
whole level country as far as the Humber seems to have 
come into Eoman power ; the Iceni, for example, had al- 
ready submitted to him. But it was not merely with the 
sword that the Eomans made way for themselves ; veterans 
were, brought to Camolodunum immediately after its cap- 
ture, and üie first town of Boman organisation and Boman 
burgess-rights, the "Claudian colony of victory," was 
founded in Britain, destined to be the capital of the coun- 
try. Immediately afterwards began also the profitable 
working of the British mines, pai*ticularly of the produc- 
tive lead-mines ; there are British leaden bars from the 
sixth year after the invasion. Evidently with like rapidity 
the stream of Boman merchants and artisans poured itself 
over the field newly opened up ; if Camalodunum received 
Roman colonists, Roman townships, which soon obtained 
formally urban organisation, were formed elsewhere in 
the south of the island as a mere result of freedom of 
traffic and of immigration, particularly at the hot springs of 
Sulis (Bath), in Verulamium (St Albans to the northwest of 
London), and above all in the natural emporium of trading 
on a great scale — ^Londinium at the mouth of the Thames. 
The advance of the foreign inile asserted itself every- 
where, not merely in new taxes and levies, but perhaps 
still more in commerce and trade. When Plautius after 
four years of administration was recalled, he entered Rome 
in triumph, the last private who attained such honour, and 
honours and orders were lavished on the officers and sol- 
diers of the victorious legions; triumphal arches were 
erected to the emperor in Rome, and thereafter in other 
towns, on account of victory achieved " without any losses 
whatever ;" the crown-prince born . shortly before the in- 
vasion received, instead of his grandfather's name, that of 
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Britanniens. We may discern in these matters the iiu- 
military age disused to victories >vith loss, and the extrav- 
agance in keeping with political dotage ; but, if the inva- 
sion of Britain has not much significance from a military 
standpoint, testimony must withal be borne to the leading 
men that they set about the work in an energetic and per- 
sistent fashion, and that the painful and dangerous time 
of transition from independent to foreign rule in Britain 
was an unusually short one. 

After the first rapid success, it is true, there were de- 
veloped difficulties and even dangers, which the occupation 
of the island brought not merely to^the conquered but also 
to the conquerora ^ 

They were masters of the level country, but not of the 

mountains, or of the sea. The west above all 
^tMtoil? gave trouble to the Romans. No doubt in 

the extreme south-west, in what is now Corn- 
wall, the old nationality maintained itself, probably more 
because the conquerors concerned themselves but little 
about this remote comer than because it directly rebelled 
against them. But the Silures in the south of the modern 
Wales» and their northern neighbours the Ordovici, per- 

severingly defied the Boman arms ; the island 

Mona (Anglesey), adjacent to the latter, was 
the true focus of national and religious resistance. It was 
not the character of the ground alone that hindered the 
advance of the Bomans ; what Britain had been for Oaul, 
that the large island Ivernia was now for Britain, and es- 
pecially for this west coast ; the freedom on the one side 
of the channel did not allow the foreign rule to take firm 
root in the other. We clearly recognise in the laying out 
of the legionary camps that the invasion was here arrested. 
Under the successor of Plautius the camp for the 14th legion 
was laid out at the confluence of the Tern with the Severn 
near Viroconium (Wroxeter, not far from Shrewsbuiy) ; * 

1 Tacitus, Ann. zii 81 (P. (ktoriiu) eunda eattrü ad . . ntonam 
(MSS. read coitrü aniaam) et Sabrinam flutios coMbere panit. So 
the passage is to be restored, only that the name of the river Tern 
13 
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presumably about the same time, to the south of it, 
that of Isca (Oaerleon= Castra legionis) for the 2d ; to the 
north that of Deva (Chester = Castra) for the 20th ; these 
three camps shut ofif the region of Wales towards the 
south, north, and west, and protected thus the pacified land 
against the mountains that remained free. Into this re- 1| 
gion the last prince of Oamalodunum, Oaratacus^ threw him- ' 
self, after his home had become Eoman. He was defeated 
bj the successor of Plautius, Publius Ostorius Scapula, in 
the territory of the Ordovici, and soon afterwards deliv- 
ered up by the terrified Brigantes, with whom he had 
taken refuge, to the Eomans (51), and conducted with all 
his adherents to Italy. In surprise he asked, when he saw 
the proud city, how the masters of such palaces could covet 
the poor huts of his native coimtry. But with this the 
west was by no means subdued ; the Silures above all per- 
severed in obstinate resistance, and the fact that the Boman 
general announced his purpose of extirpating them to the 
last man did not contribute to make them more submissive. 
The enterprising governor. Gains Suetonius 
Paullinus, attempted some years later (61) to 
bring into Boman power the chief seat of resistance, the 
island of Mona, and in spite of the furious opposition with 
which he was met, and in which.the priests and the women 
took the lead, the sacred trees, beneath which many a 
Boman captive had bled, fell under the axes of the legion- 
aries. But out of the occupation of this last asylum of the 
Celtic priesthood there was developed a dangerous crisis 
in the subject territory itself ; and the governor was not 
destined to complete the conquest of Mona. 

not elsewhere given in tradition cannot be supplied. The only in- 
scriptions found in England of soldiers of the 14th legion, which left 
England under Nero, have come to light at Wroxeter, the so-called 
** English rompeii.»' The epitaph of a soldier of the 20th has 
also been found there. The camp described bj Tacitus was per- 
haps common at first to the two legions, and the 20th did not go 
till afterwards to Deva. That the camp at Isca was laid out 
immediately after the invasion is plain from T^itus, Ann. xii. 
82,88. 
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J In BritaiB, too, the fUien nüe had to etand the tc^st ö> 
national inBurrection. What was underüiken 
by Mithradfttea in Asia Minor, by Vcrduge- 
torix among the Celts of the contiiieut, by Civihs among 
the subject Öerraans, was attempted among tbo insular 
Celts by a womaij, the wife of one of those vassd-princes 
confirmed by Eome, the Queen of the Iceni, BoudJcea. 
Her deceased husband hud, to secure the futui-e of bie wife 
Hnd his daugbtera, bequeathed hi» aovereigaty to the em- 
peror Nero, and dtyiiled bia property between the latter 
and bis own relatives. The emperor took the legacy and, in 
addition, what wns not to fall to him ; the princely cousins 
were put in cbaitts, the widow was scourged, the daughters 
maltreated in more shameful fashion. Then came other 
wrongs at the batida of the later Neroninu government. 
The veterans settled in Camnlodunum cbused the earlier 
poaetssors from house and homestead as it pleased them, 
without the authorities interfering to check them. The 
presents conferred by Ibe emperor Cbiudius were confis- 
cated as revocable gifts. Roman ministers, who at the 
same time trafficked in money, drove in this way the 
Britannic communities, one after the other, to bankruptcy. 
The moment was favourable. The governor PauUiaus, more 
brave than cautious, found biuisclf, as ne have eaid, with 
tbe flower' of the Roman ornjy in the remote island of 
Mona, and this attack on the most saci'ed seat of tbe 
national religion exasperated men's minds ns much as it 
paved tbe way for insuiTection. The old vehement Celtiu 
faith, which had given the Romans so much trouble, burst 
forth once more for the lost time in a mighty flame. The 
weakened niid far Beparal«d camps of the legions in llic 
wert and in üie north afiorded no protection to the whole 
aouth-eost of the iqland with its llouriäbing Rom.-m towns. 
Above all, tbe capital, Camnlodunum, wos utterly de- 
feucelca« ; tlicro wua no giun-ison. The walls 
uuMÜ^nm. ^™"- "ot completed, although the temple of 
their imperial founder, the new god Claudius, 
was BO. The west of the iabnd. probably kept down by 
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the legions stationed there, seems not to have taken part 
in the rising, and as little the non-subject north ; but, as 
frequently occurred in Celtic revolts, in the year 61 on 
a concerted signal all the rest of the subject territory rose 
in a moment against the foreigners, the Trinovantes, driven 
out of their capital, taking the lead. The second com- 
mander, who at the time represented the governor, the 
procurator Decianus Catus» had at the last moment sent 
what soldiers he had to its protection; they were 200 
men. They defended themselves with the veterans and 
the other Komans capable of arms for two days in the 
temple; then they were overpowered, and aU that was 
Eoman in the town perished. The like fate befell the 
chief emporium of Boman trade, Londinium, and a third 
flourishing Eoman city, Yerulamium (St. Albans, north- 
west of London), as well as the foreigners scattered over 
the island ; it was a national Vesper like that of Mithra- 
dates, and the nimiber of victims — alleged to be 70,000 — 
was not less. The procurator gave up the cause of Home 
as lost, and fled to the continent. The Roman army, too, 
became involved in the disaster. A number of scattered 
detachments and garrisons succumbed to the assaults of 
the insurgents. Quintus Petillius Cerialis, who held the 
command in the camp of Lindum, marched on Camalo- 
dunum with the 9th legion ; he came too late to save it, 
and, assailed by an enormous superiority of force, lost in 
the battle all his infantry ; the camp was stormed by the 
Brigantes. The same fate well-nigh overtook the general- 
in-chief. Hastily returning from the island of Mona, he 
called to him the 2d legioü stationed at Isca ; but it did 
not obey the command, and with only about 10,000 men 
Paullinus had to take up the unequal struggle against the 
numberless and victorious army of the insurgents. If ever 
soldiers made good the errors of their leader it was on the 
day when this small band — chiefly the thenceforth cele- 
brated 14th legion — achieved, doubtless to its own sur- 
prise, a full victory, and once more established the Boman 
rule in Britain. Littie was wanting to bring the name of 
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PnuUinus into association with that of Varus. But buo- 
cesa decidee, and here it remained with the Romans.' The 
guilty commandant of the legion thdt remained aloof 
anticipated the court-martial, and threw himself upon his 
BWord. The queen Boudicca dranli the cup of poison. 
The otherwise brsTe general was not indeed brought to 
trial, as seemed to be at first the int-ention of the govern- 
ment, but was soon under a suitable prote:ct recalled. 
The subjugation of the western portions of the islaDd 

was not continued at once by the successors 
w^BEriX"" o* Paullinua. The able general Sextus JuUua 

Frontinus first under Vespasian forced the 
Stlures to recognise the Roman rule ; his successor Gnaeus 
Julius Agricola, after obstinate conflicts with the Ordovici, 
effected what Paullinua had not achieved, and occupied in 
the year 78 the island of Mona. Afterwards there is no 
mention of active resistance in these regions ; the camp 
of Viroconiiun could probably about this time be dis- 
pensed with, and the legion thereby set free could be em- 

' A worse narrative than lljat of Tsuitiw oonoeroing llii» war, Ann. 

xiv. 8t^9, is haidl; to be found even in tliia moBt uamjlitarf at all 

anthoTB. We are not told wliere the troop« «ere »totlooed, and 

, ,tTberB the baltlsa were fouglit; but we get, insleml, Bigns and 

nieten ennavll and eupt; words onlj too man/. TLu important 
1, which are mentioned in the lifa of Agricola, 31, are wauling 
Kttia malnnarratire, eaperiull? the Btorining of ttiu cam]i. That 

oltlnns oomiag from Hotia ehould think notof saving llie Bomans 
lu the »ooth-easl, bill of iiuiling Lia troops, fa inlulligible ; but not 
iTb/i il I's wislied to EaoriGcB Londinium, be ehould marrh lliillier 
oil that acoonnt. K he really went Ihither, he can only have ftp- 
pnared tbcre wltb a persoiiul escort, without the corps whloh lie liad 
with him in Mona—wliicb indeed has no meaning. The bulk 
of tbu Roman troops, as well those brought hack from Mona as 
tfaoM still in enlslenee elMwhere. can, nfter the extirpation of the 
Utli lugEon, only have been statianed on the Hue Deva — Viroconinm — 
lees: Paullinua fought the battle with tht? two l^ons lUtiuned la 
the Om two nf tbese cam)iR, the 14tli and the linconipletei SOtb, 
That rnnlUnua fought lieoaniiH he was obliged to fight, Li stated by 
Dio, Ixit. I-I3, and although his narrative cannot be otherwise used 
to «urtvct that of Taeittu, this mncb seems required by the very 
ataln ot Ui« ««m. 
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plojed in northern Britain. .But the other two legionary 
camps still remained on the spot down to the time of 
Diocletian, and only disappeared in the later state of the 
occupying force. If political considerations may have 
contributed to this (p. 190), yet the resistance of the west 
was probably continued even later, perhaps supported by 
communications with Ivemia. Moreover, the complete 
absence of Roman traces in the interior of Wales, and the 
Celtic nationality maintaining itself there up to the pres- 
ent day, tell in favour of this view. 
In the north the camp of the 9th Spanish legion in Lin- 

dum (Lincoln) formed the centre of the Eoman 
sntxjiigatkm position to the east of Yiroconium. In closest 
Britain. contact with this camp in north England was 

the most powerful principality of the island, 
that of the Brigantes (Yorkshire) ; it had not properly sub- 
mitted, but the queen, Cartimandus, sought to keep peace 
with the conquerors and showed herself compliant to 
them. The party hostile to the Eomans had attempted 
to break loose here in the year 50, but the attempt had 
been quickly suppressed. Caratacus, beaten in the west, 
had hoped to be able to continue his resistance in the 
north, but the queen delivered him, as already stated, to 
the Romans. These internal dissensions and domestic 
quarrels must have partly interfered with the rising against 
Paullinus, in which we find the Brigantes in a leading po- 
sition, and which fell with all its weight upon this very 
legion of the north. Meanwhile the Roman party of the 
Brigantes, however, was influential enough to obtain the 
restoration of the government of Cartimandus after the in- 
surrection was defeated. But some years afterwards the 
patriotic party there, supported by the watchword of revolt 
from Rome, wliich during the civil war after the downfall 
of Nero filled all the west, brought about a new rising of 
the Brigantes against the foreign rule, at the head of 
which stood Cartimandus's former husband, set aside and 
offended by her — the veteran warrior Venutiua It was 
only after prolonged conflicts that the mighty people was 
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by FetiUius Cerialis, the srtme who bad (ought 
lucceesfully iindßr PauUinua against these aame Britons, 
w one of the moat noleil generals of Vespaemu, and tlie 
t governor of tlie Lsliuid nominated by him. The grad- 
ually slaekouing resiatanco of the west niado it possible 
to combine one of the three legiou3 hitherto stationed 
there with that stationed in Lindum, and to advance 
the camp itself from Linduui to the chief place of the 
Brigant*«, Eburacum (York). But, so long aa the west 
oiTered serious resistance, nothing further was done in 
the north für the exteusioti of the Romaji bounds ; at 
the Caledonian forest, says au author of the time of 
YeeiiosiaD, the Bomau arms were arrested for thirty 
years. 
It was Agricola who first, after his work was over in the 
west, enorgelically set hinisolt to the subjuga- 
tion also of the north. First «f all, ho created 
for himself a fleet, without which the provisioning of the 
troops iu these iDOuntnina, which afforded few supplies, 
would have been impossible. Supported by this fleet he 
reached, under Titus (80), aa far as the estuary of the Tava 
(Frith of Tay), into the region of Perth and Dundee, and 
employed the three following campaigns in gaining an 
«xnct knowledge of the wide districts between this frith 
and the previous Koman boundary on the two seas, in 
breaking everywhere the local reaiatance, and in construct- 
ing iiiti-cnchments at the fitting places ; with reference to 
wliifli, in particulni', the natural line of defence which ia 
formed by the two friüis running deeply into the land, of 
Clola (Hyde) near Glasgow, and BodotriA (Forth) near 
Edinburgh, was selected for the reserve, Tliia advaiieo 
called the whole Higldaiids under arms ; but tlie mighty 
battle which the united Caledonian tribes offered to tba 
legions between the two friths of Forth and Tay at th« 
Graupian mountains ended with the victor}' of Agricola. 
According to Ma view the subjugation of the ialand, once 
begun, bad to be also completed, nay even extended to 
Ivemia; andin ftivour of that course there might be urged. 
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with respect to Boman Britain, what the occupation of the 
island had brought about with respect to GauL Moreover, 
with an energetic carrying out of the occupation of the 
islands as a whole, the expenditure of men and money 
for the future would probably be reduced. 

The Roman goYcmment did not follow these counsels. 
How far personal and spiteful motives may 
SiSSwd. hBxe co-operated in the recall of the victorious 
general in the year 85, who for that matter 
had remained longer in office than was usually the case 
elsewhere, must be left undetermined. The coincidence 
of the last victories of the general in Scotland and the 
first defeats of the emperor in the region of the Danube 
was certainly in a high degree annoying. But for the put- 
ting a stop to the operations in Britain,' and for the call- 
ing away, which apparently then ensued, of one of the 
four legions with which Agricola had executed his cam- 
paigns to Pannonia, a quite sufficient explanation is fur- 
nished by the military position of the state at that time — 
the extension of the Roraan rule to the right bank of the 
Rhine in upper Germany and the outbre^^ of tlie danger- 
ous wars in Pannonia. This, indeed, does not explain 
why, withal, an end should be put to the pressing forward 
towards the north, and northern Scotland as well as Ire- 
land should bo left to themsclvea 

That thenceforth the government desisted not on ac- 
count of accidents of the situation for the 
ro7SSl>Scyr^^* moniont, but onco for all, from pushing for- 
ward the frontier of the empire, and amidat 
all change of pci-sons adhered to this course, we are 
taught by the whole later history of the island, and tauglit 
especially by the laborious and costly wall-structuies to 
be mentioned immediately. "Whether the completion of 
the conquest was renounced by them in the true interest 
of the state, is another question. That the imperial 
finances would only suffer loss by this extension of the 

' Tacitus, Uist. i. 2, sums up tlie result in the words perdomita 
Biitannla ct statim missa. 
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boaods w;i9 even now urged, quite as much as it formerly 
was against the octmpation of the islitnd itself ; but coiiUl 
not be decisive of the matter.' lu a inilitary poiut of view 
the occupation was capable of being carried out, as 
A^iicola had conceived it, beyond doubt without material 
difficulty. But tbo conaidoratiou might turn the scale, 
that the Homaniaing of the regions sttll free would have 
to encounter great difficulty on account of the diversity of 
race. The Celts iu England proper belonged throughout 
to those of the continent ; national name, faith, language, 
were common to both. If the Celtic natioaality of the 
continent hnd found a support in tlic island, on the other 
hand the Komauising of Gaul necessiuily carried its Influ- 
ence over to England, und to this especially Rome owed 
the fact that Britain became Romanised with so surpnsing 
rapidity. But the natives of Ireland and Scotland be- 
longed to another stock and spoke another language ; the 
Briton understood their Gaelic probably as httle as the 
German understood the language of the Scandinavians, 
The Caledonians — with the Ivemi the Romans hardly 
came into contat^t — are described tliroughout ns barba- 
riiuiB of the wildest type. On the other hand, the priest 
of the oak (Derwydd, Druida) exercised his office on the 
Rhone as in Anglesey, but not in the island of the west 
nor in the mountains of the north. If the Romans had 
waged the war chiefly to bring the domain of ilio Druids 
ettlirely into their power, this aim was in some measure 
nttiiined. Beyoud doubt at another time all these cou- 
mdorations would not have induced the Romans to re- 
nounco the scn-frontter on tlie north when brought so near 
to them, and at Itast Caledonia would have been occupied. 
But the Rome of Ihnt time was no longer able to leaven 
ffu-ther regions with Roman habits ; the productive power 

' Tho impertal (Inuioe offloiol under Pius. Applan (protm, S), ru- 
iimrks thut Ihe ELoiubiih hail uuuiipi«il tU« hvH part it& tpAri-rtor) ol 
tliu Bcitiab Uluida siiilf t^t SA^ijt Itinim, u» yi^ i6ipcfnt tJno'.j 
in ri* alS' 1iv fx<"'<">'* TlitB was tliu aiinwer of Uie govuruniunUl aUS 
to AgrlooU Kntl «uuli u skftred liis cpiiüoD. 
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and the progressive spirit of the people had disappeared 
from it At least that sort of conquest, which cannot be 
enforced by decrees and marches, would have hardly suc- 
ceeded, had they attempted it 

Their aim therefore was to arrange the northern fron- 
tier appropriately for defence, and to this 
the northern objcct their military works were thenceforth 
ton er. directed. Eburacum remained the military 

centre. The wide territory occupied by Agricola was re- /k i 
tained and furnished with forts, which served as advanced 
posts for the headquarters in rear ; probably the greatest 
part of the non-legionary troops were employed for this 
purpose. The construction of connected lines of fortifica- 
tion followed later. The first of the kind proceeded from 
Hadrian, and is also remarkable, in so far as it still in a 
certain sense subsists to the present day, and is more 
completely known than any other of the great 
V 2drtS!*^ military structures of the Bomans. It is, 

strictly taken, a military road protected on 
both sides by fortifications, leading from sea to sea for a 
length of about seventy miles, westward to the Solway 
Frith, and eastward to the mouth of the Tyne. The de- 
fence on the north is formed by a huge wall, originally at 
least 16 feet high and 8 feet thick, built on the two outer 
sides of square stones, filled up between with rubble and 
mortar, in front of which stretched a no less imposing 
fosse, 9 feet in depth and 34 feet or more iu breadth at 
the top. Towards the south the road is protected by two 
parallel earthen ramj^arts, even now 6 to 7 feet high, be- 
tween which is drawn a fosse 7 feet deep, with a margin 
raised to the south, so that the structure from rampart to 
rampart has a total breadth of 24 feet Between the stone- 
wall and the earthen ramparts on the road itself lie the 
camp-stations and watch-houses, viz. at the distance of 
about four miles from one another the cohort-camps, con- 
structed as forts, independently capable of defence, with 
gate-openings towards all the four sides; between every 
two of these a smaller structure of a similar kind with 
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§alIyports to tlia nortli and soutli ; between every two oi 
tbe IftLLer four emaUer wat^h-bouses within call of each 
Dthor. This sti'uctiu'c of grund solidity, wliicli must hnvo 
required aa gnnison 10,000 to 12,000 men, formed thence- 
forth tbe baaia of military operations iu the uorth of Eug- 
l^ind. It was not a frontier-wall iu the proper sense ; on 
tbe contrai'y, not merely did tbe posts th.it bad already 
from Agricola's time been pusJied forward far beyond it 
continue to subttiat by its side, but Bubsequently tbe Hue, 

about u half shorter, from tbe Frith of Forth 
In'u.»!^™' to tbe Frith of Clyde, already occupied by 

Agricola with a chain of posts, was fortified ia 
a similar but weaker way, first under Plus, then iu a mora 
oompreliensivo manner under Severua— as it were, as an 
advanced post for Hodi-ian's wall.' In point of construc- 

' Tlifl Dpinion Uikt the northern wall look thti place o( tbe Boatli- 
em Is 08 widely aprcad na it U uiiteunblu ; tlin coliort^amps on Ttk- 
drian's wall, as shown to us by the inscripliona of (he aeeoiid centary, 
still BulsUled tu ths main nuchanged at the end of the third (for to 
thi« epoch belongs the relatira leetion of the Natilia), Tha two 
alrnpliiroa subilsted side b; side, after the more recent was added ; 
tbe miBs of moaiimentH at the wall of Sevems Also showH eri Gently 
that il «ontlaued to be occupied up to the end of the Eomnu rule in 
Britain. 

Tbe building of Bevems can only be referred to the northern 
Elruotnra. Iu tho flrat place, the etruolure of Hudrlau «na of such 
■ nature tliat auj sort of restoration of it could not poKsililjr be con. 
Rnivud as a nnw building, as is Baid of the wall of Serems: whtlo 
til« Etractnra of Pius woa n ucre earthen rampart (murua eetjiitieiui. 
Vita, a, 5), and «ach an assiimpttoa iu its case creates loss difficulty. 
Secondly, tlia lonijth of Severng'a vail 33 miles (Tlotor, EpU. 20 ; 
the impoEsiblo number 133 ia an error of oar USS. of Eotropiua, 
riil. IU— where Paulus has preserved the correct number: which 
error lioa been then taken over hj Hieronjmus, Atir. S221 ; Oto- 
alus. ril. 17, T ; and Casaiodotons on the yeoi 307), does not (uit 
Hadrian's wall of BO miles ; but the structure of Pius, which, 
a£t:urdliig Iu Ihe data of iusoriptlaiiB, vna about 40 miles long, ma; 
WL'll bo incaul, as the terminal points of llie striictiiro of Severus on 
tliu Iwu »ma majr rerj' well have b«en dlltenMit and situated closer. 
Lull«. If, woordlntt to Di». Iixvi. 12, the Cal>-duiii»iia dwell to the 
north ud tha Moeates to the Muth of the wall which divides the 
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tion this line was different from that of Hadrian only so 
far as it was limited to a considerable earthen wall, with 
fosse in front and road behind, and so was not adapted 
for defence toward the south ; moreover, it too included 
a number of smaller camps. At this line the Bomau 
imperial roads terminatied, ' and, although there were 
Eoman posts even beyond tliis — the most northerly point, 
at which the tombstone of a Boman soldier has been 
found, is Ardoch, between Stuiing and Perth — the limit 
of the expeditions of Agricola, the Frith of Tay, may be 
regarded as subsequently still the limit of the Boman 
empire. 

We know more of these imposing defensive works than 
of the application that was made of them, and 
sdandSd generally of the later events on this distant 

**° "■ scene of warfare. Under Hadrian a severe 

disaster occurred here, to all appearance a sudden attack 
on the camp of Eburacum, and the annihilation of the le- 
gion stationed there,' the same 9th legion which had fought 
so unsuccessfully in the war with Boudicca. Probably 
this was occasioned, not by a hostile inroad, but by the 
revolt of the northern tribes that passed as subjects of the 
empire, especially of the Brigantes. With this we shall 
have to connect the fact that the wall of Hadnan presents 

island into two parts, the dwelling-places of the latter are indeed 
not otherwise known (comp. Ixxv. 5), but cannot possibly, even ac- 
cording to the description which Dio gives of their district, bo 
placed to the south of Hadrian\s wall, and those of the Caledonians 
have extended up to the latter. Thus what is here meant is the 
line from Glasgow to Edinburgh. 

* A Umüe id est a vallo is the expression in the liincrarium, p. 
464. 

^ The chief proof of this lies in the disappearance of this legion, 
that undoubtedly took place soon after the year 108 {C I. L. vii. 
241), and the substitution for it of the 6th Victrix. The two notices 
which point to this incident (Fronto, p. 217 Naber : Hadriano im- 
peri" III ohtinente quantum miUtum a Bntannis caesum? Vita, 5, 
Britaniii tencri snh Ramana dicione non poterant)^ as well aa the al- 
lusion in Juvenal, xiv. 190 ; casteüa Briganturn^ point to a revolt, 
not to an inroad. 
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a front towards tbe south as well ns towards the north ; 
evidently it was destined also for the purpose of keeping 
in check the superficially subdued north of England. 
Under Hadrian's euccessor.Pius idJso conflicts took place 
here, in which the Brigantea again took part ; yet more 
exact information cannot be got.' The first seriouaattack 
upon this imperial boundary, and the first demon sti'nble 
crossing of the wall — doubtless lliat of Piua — took place 
under Marcus, and further attacks under Commodus ; as 
indeed Commodiia ia tlie lii-st emperor who assuxued the 
surname of victoiy EritanuipuSj^ ofIer_ th^ ablo_ general 
Ulpiua \tärcenÜ9~Lad rou ted tho._bajbaiiiui3. But the 
sinkiug of the Roman power was henceforth just as ap- 
parent here as on the Danube and on the Euphrates. In 
the turbulent early years of ^verLUi'B--rttign-thA6aJedo- 
uians had br oken tbc ir iimniiBq ^'"' ^" in(prfi.i-fi TsUh the 
"Rnniau subjecta, nnd^_resting_fi.o_t!ieir support, their 
Bonthem neij^hbo urs, th e Maefttgs. hot! compelled the 
ßoraim governor Lupus to Qiuso.ni captive Eomana with 
lar ge sums. For this the heavy arm o( Severus lighted on 
Ihetn not long before his death ; he penetrated iuto their 
own territory aud compelled them to cede considerable 
tracts,' from which indeed, after the old emperor had died 
in 211 at the camp of Eliuracum. his sons at once of their 
own accord withdi-ew the garrisons, to be reheved of their 
burdensome defence. 



'If Pii», «oconilng to Pnowiiiis, »iii. 43, 4, iirfTifura tir in 
Bp>TTBr>lf Bpiyirtttf T^iv »oA\i», Bri irnrBaittr tal alno vir KhAoh 
iflup it H)v rirauFi'i»' ita'ipev (unknoffti ; piTlinj«, u O. Birvckfeld 
■ugftesU, Ui« town uf the Brig&ntcs, Vinotiin) üxi)ii<<auT 'PwuaUr. It 
folliiws (mm this, not tlint Ihi-ro irsre Brignnlps nlso in Cnli'Jonia, 
but Uiut ItiK BriginUii lu IIih iiorlli of Eliglmid at thnl tiiiiH rnvaeiid 
Ihp Bflttkd luod at the Britons, aad Ilierulore a port of tlinir (erri* 
tor/ «ttva eoiiflxikled. 

' Tlial lie had tlie d»H%Q of briogiug the whole north undar tliu 
Itoiimii powHF (Din, Ixxyi, 13) is not »ery compalibltf tiillier Willi 
llio eeBsian (I. <:. ) or with tha building; of the wall, and ia (louLlUrs 
u fabalDiu as (Iw Roman loai oeOO,000 men without tlku uuitlvr 
a EomSng to a bettle 
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From the third century hardly anything is told us of the 
fate of the island. Since none of the emperors 
cai^onuns and (Jqwu to Diodetian and liis colleagues derived 
the name of conqueror from the island, there 
were probably no more serious conflicts in that quarter ; 
and, although in the region lying between the walls of 
Pius and of Hadrian the Roman system doubtless never 
gained a firm footing, yet at least the wall of Hadrian 
seems to have rendered even then the service for which it 
was intended, and the foreign civilisation seems to have 
developed in security behind it. In the time of Diocletian 
we find the district between the two walls evacuated, but 
the Hadrianic wall occupied still as before, and the rest of 
the Boman army in cantonments between it and the head- 
quarters Eburacum, to ward off the predatory expeditions, 
thenceforth often mentioned, of the Caledonians, or — as 
they are now usually called — the ''tattooed " (joic^i), and 
the Scots streaming in from Ivemio. 
*>^ The Romans possessed a standing fleet in Britain ; but, 

as the marine alwaj^s remained the weak side 

of Roman warlike organisation, the British 

fleet was temporarily of importance only imder Agricola. 

If, as is probable, the government had reckoned on being 

able to take back the greater part of the troops 

S?Slt?Ji'tk?f iS^ ^^^^ ^° ^^® island, after it had been occupied, 
the 2d and 3d ^his liope was not fulfilled; only one of the 

centuries. ■»• ' ./ 

four legions sent thither was, as we have seen, 
recalled under Domitian ; the three others must have been 
indispensable, for no attempt was ever made to shift them. 
To these fall to be added the auxiliaries, who were called 
out apparently in larger proportion than the burgess- 
troops for the far from inviting service in the remote 
island of the North Sea. In the battle at the Graupian 
Mount in 84 there fought, besides the four legions, 8000 
infantry and 3000 horsemen of the auxiliary soldiers. 
For the time of Trajan and Hadrian, when of these there 
were stationed in Britain six dae and twenty-one cohorts, 
together about 15,000 men, we shall have to estimate the 
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whole British army at about 30,000 men. Britain was 
from the outset a field of coiiiniani.1 of tlio first runt, in- 
ferior to the two Rhenish commamls ami to the S.'iTiao 
perliiips iu rank, but not in importance, towards the end 
of the second century pi-obably the laost highly estoemed 
of nil the governorships. It was owing only to the gi'eat 
distance that the British legions nppeiir in tlie secoud rauli 
amidst the corps-pnrtisauships of lbs earlier imperial 
period ; in the corps -warfiiro after the extioetion of tho 
Antonine bouso they fought in the first ranlc. But it was 
ono of the consequences of tbe victory of Ejeverus that tb» 
goveruorahip was divided. Thenceforth tbe two legions 
of Isca and Dovn were placed under the legato of the up- 
per province, tbe h'giou of Eburacum and the troops at 
tbe walls— consecjnenliy the main body of the auxiUimes 
— under the legate of tbe lower province.' Probably the 
transference of the whole garrison to the north, wliicli, as 
was above remarked, would doubtless have been ajipro- 
priate on mere military grounds, was not carried out — 
partly because it would have put three legions into the 
hands of one governor. 

That financiully tbo province cost more than it brought 
in (p. 187), can accordingly excite no eurpriso. 
jniisüonMci p^j. jijg military strength of tbe empire, on 
the other band, Britain was of considerable 
account : the balance of proportion between taxation and 
levy must have had its application also to the island, and 
the British troops were reckoned alongside of the Elyrian 
as the flower of the army. At the very beginning seven 
cohorts were raised from the natives there, and these were 
coDst^iotly increased onward to the time of Hadrian ; after 
tlie lütter bad brought in the system of recruiting the 
ti'oops as far as possible from their garrison-districts, 
Britain appears to have furnished the supply, at least iu 
great pait, for its strong gan-iaon. There was an earnest 
and brave epirit in the people ; they bore willingly the 

' Till) divUion result* from Dio, Ir. E3. 
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taxes and tbe levy, but not the arrogance and brutality of 
the officials. 
As a basis for the internal organisation of Britain, the 
cantonal constitution existing there at the 
SSSSÖn.""^ time of the conquest offered itself, which dif- 
fered, as we have already re^^narked, from that 
of the Celts of the continent essentially only in the fact 
that the several tribes of the island, apparently all of them, 
were under princes (iv. 271). But this organ- 
isation seems not to have been retained, and 
the canton {civitas) to have become in Britain as in Spain 
a geographical conception ; at least we can hardly other- 
wise explain the facts that the Biitannic tribes, taken in 
the strict sense, disappear as soon as they fall under Bo- 
man rule, and of the individual cantons after their ^ulyu- 
gation there is virtually no mention at alL Probably iiie 
several principalities, as they were subdued and annexed, 
were broken up into smaller communities ; this was facili- 
tated bv the fact that there did not exist on the island, 
as there did on the continent, a cantonal constitution or- 
ganised without a raonarchic head. With this is doubt- 
less connected the circumstance that, while the Gallic 
cantons possessed a common capital and in it a political 
and religious collective representation, nothing similar is 
stated as to Britain. The province was not without a 
concilium and a common cuUus of the emperor ; but, if 
the altar of Claudius in Camalodunum' had been even 
approximately what that of Augustus was in Lugudunum, 
something would doubtless have been heard of it The 

' To it doubtless the epigram of Seneca applies (vol. iv. 69, Bäli- 
rens) : oceanusque tuas ultra ae resptcit aras. The temple too, 
which according to the satire of the same Seneca (viii. 3), was 
erected to Claudius during his lifetime in Britain, and the temple 
certainly identical therewith of the god Claudius in Camaloduuum 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 31), is probably to be taken not as a sanctuary 
for the town itself, but after the analogy of the shrines of Augustus 
at Lugudunum and Tarraco. The ddecti aacerdotes, who specie re- 
llgionis omnes fort anas effundebant^ are the well-known provincial 
priests and purveyors of spectacles. 
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tree nml grent political remodelling, which wns given to 
the Gallic ooHotry by Caesar anil coiilirmed by his aoo, no 
loDgor fits into the framework of the later imperial policy. 
We have nlremly mentioned the founding, nearly con- 
temporary with the invasion of Britain, of the colony 
Camalodunum (p. 191), as it has also been already noticed 
that the Italian urban constitution was early introduced 
into a aeriea of British townships. Herein, too, Britain 
wtt3 treated more after the model of Spain than after that 
of the Celtic continent. 

The internal condition of Britain must, in spite of the 
general faults of the imperial government, 
have been, at least in comjiarison with other 
regions, not uiifavoarable. If the people in the north knew 
onlydiunting and pasturing, and the inhabitants there as 
well as those adjoiniug them were always ready (or feud 
Aud rapine, the south developed itself in an undisturbed 
state of jjeace, especially by means of agriculture, and along 
with it by cattle-rearing and the working of mines, to a 
luoJcrato prosiwrity. The GaUic oratore of Diocletinn's 
time praise the wealth of the fertile island, and often 
«nough the Rhine-legions received their com from Britain. 
The network of roA<ls iu the island, which waa uncom- 
monly developed, and for which iu particular 
Hadi'iau did much in connection with the 
building of Lis wall, waa of course primarily subservient 
lo military ends ; but alongside of, and in (act taking 
precodeuco over the legionary camps Londioium occupies 
in that respect a place which brings clearly into view its 
leading position iu traffic. Only in Wales were these im- 
perial roods solely in the immodiato noigbbourhood of the 
Boman camps, from laca to Nidum (Neath) and from Deva 
to the point of crossing to Iilona, 
Roman Britain sustained a relation to Bomanising simi- 
lar to that of northern and central GauL The 
J^^^^J^""™ national deities, the Mars Belatucadrus op 
Cocidius, the goddess Sulis treated oh equiva- 
lent to Minerva, after whom the modem lity of Bath was 
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named, still received much worship on the island even in 
the Latin language. The language and manners that 
penetrated thither from Italy were yet more an exotic 
growth on the island than on the continent ; still towards 
the dose of the first century the families of note there 
shunned as well the Latin language as the Latin dress. 
The great urban centres, the seats proper of the new cul- 
ture, were more weakly developed in Britain ; we do not 
precisely know what English town served as seat for the 
concilium of the province and for the common worship of 
the emperor, or in which of the three legion-camps the 
governor of the province resided ; if, as it seems, the civil 
capital of Britain was Camalodunum, and the military 
capital Eburacum,* the latter can as little measure itself 
with Mentz as the former with Lyons. The ruined sites 
even of places of note, of the Claudian veteran-town Camsr 
lodunum, and the populous mercantile town Londinium, 
and not less the camps of the legions for several hundred 
years, at Deva, Isca, Eburacum, present inscribed stones 
only in trifliug number; towns of name with Eoman 
rights like the colony Gleviim (Gloucester), and the muni- 
cipium Verulamium, have hitherto yielded not a single 
one ; the custom of setting uj3 memorial-stones, on the re- 
sults of which we are for such questions largely depend- 
ent, never rightly prevailed in Britain. In the interior of 
Wales and in other less accessible districts no Koman 
monuments at all have come to light. But there exist 
withal clear traces of the stirring commerce and traffic 
brought into prominence by Tacitus, such as the numerous 
drinking-cups which have come out of the ruins of Lon- 
don, and the London network of roads. If Agricola ex- 
erted himself to transplant municipal emrdation in the 

* The command stationed here was, at least in later times, with- 
out question the most important among the Britannic ; and there is 
also mention here (for it is beyond doubt Eburacum that is in view) 
of a Palatium ( Vita Ser-triy 22). The praetorium^ situated probably 
on the coast below Eburacum (Itin, Ant, p. 466), may have been 
the summer seat of the governor. 
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embellishraent of one's native city by builclingB and moou- 
ments to Britain, as it harl been tninsfeiTed from Italy to 
Africa ami Spain, and to induce the iidantlera of note to 
adom tbe markets of tbeir borne and to ei-ect temples 
and palaces, its tbis was usual elsewhere, he tras but in a 
slight degree successfuJ as regards the public buildiugs. 
Bnt it was otherwise as regards private economics ; Uia 
stately country-houses constructed and embellished in 
Roman fashion, of which now nothing; is left but tbs 
mosaic pavements, are found in southern Britain— so far 
north as the region of York ' — as frequently as in the land 
of the Rhine. The higher scholastic training of j-outh 
penetrated gradually from Gau! into Bntain, It is speci- 
fied fuoong Agricola's administrative successes that the 
Roman tutor began to find his way into the leatling 
houses of tlie island. In Hadrian's time Britaiu is de- 
scribed as a region conquered by the Galhn schoolmasters, 
and " even Thule speaks of hiring a professor for itself." 
These schoolmaeters wci-e in the first instance Latin, hut 
Greeks also came ; Plutarch tells of a conversation which 
he held at Delphi with a Oreek teacher of languages 
from Tarsus returning home 6-oni Britain. If in moderji 
England, apart from Wales anil Cumberland, the old na- 
tive Language has disappeai'ed, it has given way not to the 
Angles or to the Saxone, but to the Roman idiom ; and, oa 
usually hnppena in bordtr-huids, in the later imperial 
period no one stood more faithfully by Rome than the 
man of Britain. It was not Britain that gave up Homo, 
but Rome that gave up Britain — the last that we learn of 
the island is the ui-gent entreaty of the population ad- 
dreaaed to the emperor Honoring for protection against 
the Saxons, and his answer, that they might help them- 
selves as beat they could. 

< None hsTu bv«ii ioiiiiH to tlie north of Aldlioroiigli &ii(l Eulos- 
»oM (iMtlieuuiowhatnoiUiofYotk]. &«e Bruce, Ttui Jtoman Ifafl, 
p. 81- 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DANUBIAN LANDS AND THE WAES ON THE 

DANUBE. 

As the frontier on the Bhine was the work of Caesar, so 
the frontier on the Danube was the work of 
^f^fJ^SS!*' Augustus. When he came to the helm, the 
Bomans were in the Italian peninsula hardly 
masters of the Alps, and in the Greek peninsula hardly 
masters of the Haemus (Balkan) and of the coast districts 
along the Adriatic and the Black Sea ; nowhere did their 
territory reach the mighty stream which separates south- 
em from northern Europe. As well northern Italy as the 
Ulyrian and Pontic commercial towns, and still more the 
civilised provinces of Macedonia and Thrace, were con- 
stantly exposed to the predatoiy expeditions of the rude 
and restless neighbouring tribes. WTien Augustus died 
there were substituted for the one province of Ulyricum, 
which had barely attained to independent administration, 
five great Boman administrative districts, Baetia, Noricum, 
Lower Illyria or Pannoiiia, Upper Dlyria or Dalmatia, and 
Moesia ; and the Danube became in its whole course, if 
not everj'where the military, at any rate the political, 
fi'ontier of the empire. The comparatively easy subjuga- 
tion of these wide territories, as well as the grave insur- 
rection of the years 6-9, and the abandonment, thereby 
occasioned, of the formerly cherished purpose of shifting 
the boundary-line from the upper Danube to Bohemia and 
to the Elbe, have been formerly described. It remains 
that we should set forth the development of these prov- 
inces in the time after Augustus and the relations of the 
Bomans to the tribes dwelling beyond the Danuba 
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The destimes of Baetin were so closely iatorwovea with 
those o( the upper Germiin province that wo 
üTB^Uftl'"''''"' raiyht I'efer for them to the earlier narrative. 
Roman civilisation here, takeu as a whole, 
unilerwent but little development. The highlands of Iho 
Alpa with the valleya of the upper Inn and the upper 
Bhine embraced a weak and peculiar population, probably 
the same as had once possessed the eaBt«rn half of the 
north- Italian plain, perhaps akin to the Etniscajis. Oiivcn 
back thence by the Cells, and perhaps also by the Ulyrid, 
it held its ground in Ihe northern mountains. While tha 
valleys opening to the south, like that of the Adigc, were 
attached to Italy, these ofTered to the southerns little 
room and still less incitement for settlement and founding 
of towns. Farther northward on the plateau between the 
lake of Constance and the Inn, which was occupied by the 
Celtic tribes of the Vindelici, there would doubtless havo 
been room and place for Boman culture ; but apparently 
in this region, which could not become, like the Norican, 
an immediate continuation of Italy, and winch, like the 
adjacent so-called Decu mates-land, was probably iu tlie 
first instance of value for the Romans merely as separating 
them from the Qeriiians, the poUcy of the earlier imperial 
period had rnthcr repressed culture. We have already 
indicated (p. 21) that immediately after the conquest there 
were thoughts of depopulating the district. Alongside of 
this lies the fact, that in the earlier imperial period no 
community with Roman organisation originated here. It 
is true that the founding of Augusta Vindelicorum, the 
modern Augsburg, was a necessary part of tlie laying out 
of the great rond which was carried, simultaneously with 
the conquest itself, by the tlder Drusus through the high 
Alps to the Danube (pp. 22, 23) ; but this rapidly flour- 
ishing place was, and remained for above a century, a 
market-village, till at length Hadrian iu this i-ettpect left 
the path prescribed by Augustus and made the land of 
the Vindelici share in the Komaniaing of the north. The 
bestowal of Boman urban rights on the chief place of the 
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Viudelici by Hmlrian may be connected with the fact tbnt, 
neiLrly about the eome time, the uiilitnry froDtier was 
pushed forwai'd on tbe upper Bliiiie, and Roman towns 
arose in tbe former Deeunaates-land ; nevertheless in 
Baetia ever afterwards Augusta remained the only larger 
centre of Roman civihsntiou. The military arrangemeuta 
exercised an influence in keeping it back. The province 
was from the first under imperial administration, and 
could not be left without a garrison ; but special con- 
eideratione, as we have formerly shown, compelled the 
government to send to Raetia simply troops of tbe second 
class, and, though these were not inconsiderable in num- 
ber, the smaller headquarters of alae and cohorles could 
not have exercised a civilising and town-forming effect 
like the comp of the legion. Under Marcus certainly, in 
consequence of the Marcomaoian war, the Raetian head- 
quarters, Cnstra Eegiua, the modern Batisbon, was occu- 
pied by a legion ; but even this place appears to have re- 
miiined in the Roman time a mere military settlement, and 
hardly to have stood on a line in urban development with 
the camps of second rank on the Rhine, such as e.g. Bonna. 
That the frontier of Bactia Tvas already in Trajan's time 

pushed forward from Ratisbon TveRtward some 
ThB^Ewrtim jiatance beyond the Danube, has alreatly been 

observed {p. 171) ; and it has been there also 
shown that this territory was probably annexed to the em- 
pire without applying force of arms, similarly with the De- 
cumates-laud. It was likewise already mentioned tliat the 
fortifying of this territory was perhaps connected with tie 
incursions of the Chatti extending thus far under Marcus, as 
also that these and subsequently the Alamaniii in the third 
century visited ns well this country in front as Raetia itself, 
and ultimately under Gallienus wrested it from the Romans. 
The neighbouring province of Noricum was doubtless 

in the provincial arrangement treated simi- 
rf'siSSLf l*rly to Ra«tia, but in other respects had a 

different development. In no direetion was 
Italy BO open (or laud-traffic as towards the north-east ; 
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the commercial relatiODR of AquUein, m well through Fri- 
uli with the upper Dimube and with the iron-works of 
Noreia, as over the Julian Alps with the Tulley of the Suve, 
bore paveil the way for tlie Augustan esteusion of the fron- 
tier Ha nowhere else in the region of the Danube. Nau- 
portus (Upper Lnybacb) beyond the pass was a Roman trad- 
ing village already in the time of the repubho ; Emona 
(Laybaoh), a Roman burgess-colony, afterwards formally 
incorporated with Italy, but substantially belonging to 
Italy from the time of its foundation by Augustua Hence, 
as has already been noticed (p. 21), the mere proclamation 
was probably enough for the conversion of this "king- 
dom" into ft Roman province. The population, originally 
doubtless Blj-rian, afterwards in good part Celtic, shows 
no trace of Üiat adherence to the national ways and lan- 
guage which we perceive among the Celts of the west. 
Bomnn language and Roman manners must have found 
early entrance here ; and by the emperor ClamUua the 
whole territory, even the northern portion separated by 
the Tauem chain from the vaUey of the Drave, was organ- 
ised in accordance with the Italian municipal constitution. 
While in the neighbouring lands of Raetia and Pannonin 
the monuments of Roman language are either wanting or 
appear withal only at the larger centres, the valleys of tho 
Drave, the Mur, and the Salzach and their aiBuents are 
filled far up into the mountains with evidences of the Ro- 
manising which here took deep hold. Noricum adjoined, 
and was as it were a part of. Italy ; in the levy for the 
legions and for the guard, so long as the Itahanswere here 
at all preferred, this preference was extended to no other 
province so fully as to this. 

As respects military occupation what applies to Raetia 
applies also to Noricnni. For the reasons already devel- 
oped there was in Noricum, during the fii'st two centuries 
of the empire, only a camp of alae and aihortes. Camun- 
tum (Petronell, near Vienna), which in the Augustan age 
belonged to Noricum, was, when the Elyrion legions were 
sent thither, annexed for that very reason to Pannonia. 
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The smaller Norioan enoftrnprnents on the Da&ube, and 
even the camp of Lanriacom (near Enns), institated bj 
Haroos for the legion sent by him to this proTinoe, were 
of no importance for the urban development. The large 
townships of Noricmn, such as Celeia (Oilli), in the Talley 
of the Sann, Aguontum (Lienz), Teumia (not far from 
£^ital), Yirunum (ZoUfeld, near Elagenfnrt), in the north 
JnTayum (Salzburg), originated purely out of civil ele- 
ments, 
ntsrrioum, that is the Boman territory between Italy and 

Macedonia» was in the republican time united 
J^J^J'^'''*^ as to its lesser portion, with the Oraeco- 

Macedonian goremorship, as to its greater, 
administered as a land adjacent to Italy, and, after the 
institution of the governorship of Oisalpine Gaul, as a 
portion of the latter. The territory coincides to a certain 
degree with the widely diffiised stock from vAich the 
Bomans named it ; it is the same whose scanty remnant 
still at the present day, at the southern end of its formerly 
far-extended possessions, has preserved its own nationality 
and its old laoguage under the name of Skipetars, which 
they assign to themselves, or, as their neighbours call 
them, the Arnauts or Albanians. It is a member of the 
Indo-Germanic family, and within it doubtless most closely 
akin to the Greek branch, as is in keeping with its local 
relations ; but it stands by the side of the Greek at least 
as independent as the Latin and the Celtic. This nation 
in its original extent filled the coast of the Adriatic Sea 
from the mouth of the Po through Istria, Dalmatian and 
Epirus, as far as Acamania and Aetolia, and also in the 
interior upper Macedonia, as well as the modem Servia 
and Bosnia and the Hungarian territory on the right bank 
of the Danube ; it bordered thus on the east with the 
Thracian tribes, on the west with the Celtic, from 
which latter Tacitus expressly distinguishes them. It is 
a vigorous type of a southern kind, with black hair and 
dark eyes, very different from the Celts, and still more 
from the Germans; sober, temperate, intrepid, proud 
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people, excellent Bolcliers, but little ficcc3sil>1o to ciric 
orgauizntioD, ahephenla more than agricultunsts. They 
did not attain any great politlcül development On the 
Itoliiiu coast they were confronted probably, in the finit 
instance, by the Celts ; the probably Dlyrian tribes there, 
espepirtlly the Vencti, became, through rivalry vrith Iho 
Celts, at an early date pliant subjects of the Roinnmi. 
At the end of the sixth century of the city the founding 

of Aquileia and the subjugation of the penin- 
wüu"KlItB" ^"^ *^^ Istria (ii, 233 f.) farther narrowed their 

liniits. Along tlio east coast of the Adriatic 
Sell the more importnut islands and the southern harbours 
of the mainland had long been occupied by the liold 
Hellenic mariners. When thereupon in Scodra (Scutail), 
to a certain extent in olden time aa now the central point 
of the niyrian land, the rulers began to develop n powei- 
of their own, and especially to make war upon the Greeks 
at sea, Rome, even before the Hannibolic war, struck them 
down with a strong hand, and took tho whole coast under 
its protectorate (ii. Ul f.). which soon, after the ruler of 
Scodm bad shored war and defeat with king Persens of 
Afaoedonio, brought about the aiinplete dissolution of this 
principality (ii. 357). At the end of tho sixth century of Ihc 
city, and in the first half of Üie seventh, after long years 
of conflict, tho coast between btria and Scodm wns also 
occnpicd by the Itutnana (iii. 209 f.). In the interior the 
niyrians were little touched by the Bomans during tlio 
republican period ; but instead the Celts, advancing from 
the west, must liave brought under their power a good por- 
tion of originally ülyrian territory, such as Noricum, after- 
wards preponderantly Celtie. The Latobici also in the 
modem Camioia were Celts ; and in the whole lerritory 
between the Save and Drive, just as in the Raab valley, the 
two great slocks were settled promiscuously, when Caesar 
Aoguatua subjected the southern districts of Paouonia 
to the Roman rule. Probably thia strong admixture of 
Celtic elements contributed its part, along with the level 
character of the ground, to the early decline of the tllyriau 
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nation in the PannonioQ district». Into the soathem hnlf, 
on the other hand, of the regious inlmbited by niyi-iaos 
there penetrated of the Celts only the Sc^rdiaci, whose 
eatabtishmcnt on the lower Have as fnr iia Moravo, and 
inida as far aa the vicinity of Tbesaalonica, have been 
formerly mentioned (ÜL 213). But the Grt^eks here gave 
place to them in some meaenro ; the sinking of the Mace- 
donian power, and the desolation of Epiius and Aetolia, 
must have favoured the eiteusion of the Illyrian neigh- 
bouTB. Boauia, Servia, above all Albania, were in the im- 
perial perioil Illyrian, and Albania is so stiU. 
It has already been mentioned that Dlyricum was, ac- 
cording to the design of tlie dictator Caesar, to 
m/ncmB'."""* ^^ constituted as a special governorship, and 
this design eame into esecntion on the par- 
tition ot the provinces between Augustas and the senate ; 
that this governorship, at first committed to the senato, 
passed to the emperor on account of the need for waging 
war there ; that Augustus divided this govemorsliip and 
rendered effective the rule, which hitherto on the whole 
hod been but nominal, over the interior both in Dalnrntia 
and in the region of the Save ; and, lastly, that he subdued, 
after a severe stmggle of four years, the mighty national 
insurrection which broke out among tbo Dalmatian as 
among the Pannonion Illyrians in the year 6. It remains 
that we I'pkt« Uie further fortunes, in the first instancy ol 
the Bouthem province. 
After tJie esperience attained in the insurrection it 
seemed requisite not merely to employ the 
f"''"''»""''"* forces raised in lUyricum abroad rather than 
uoaT ' ^ hitlierto in their native country, but also 
to kcnp in subordination the Drilmatinus oa 
well as the Pannoniaiis by a conunand of the first rank. 
This rapidly fulfilled its object. The resistance, which 
the Slyrici under Augustus opposed to the unwonted for- 
eign rule, expended its rage in Uie one violent storm ; 
afterwards our reports rocoril no similar movement, evpn 
of but a partial kind. For the southern or, according 
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to the Roman expression, the Fpper IHyricum — the prov- 
ince Dtdmntin, ns it was usuitUy called from the time of 
the Flfjvii — a new epoch began with the rrovermnent of 
the emperors. The Greek merchants hail irnJeed founded 
on the mast lying nearest to them the two grent emporia 
of Apollonin (near Talonn) and Dyrrochiiim (Durazzo) ; 
for that Tery reneon this portion had already under the 
republic been consigned to Greek admiaistralion. Bnt 
farther northward the Ilelleues Imd settled only on the 
adjacent islands Isaa (Liaaa). Pharos (Lesina), Blaok-Cor- 
cjra (Curzola), and thence maintained intercourse with 
the natives particularly along the coast of Narona and in 
the townships adjacent to Salonae. Under the Roman ro- 
pubUc tho Itahan traders, who here entered upon the 
heritage of Ihe Greek, had settled in the chief i«»rts Epi- 
taunim (Raguaa Vecchia), Narona, Salonae, Inder (Zara), 
in anch numbers that they could play a not unimiurtont 
part in the war of Caesar and PompeiuR But it was only 
through AuguatuB that these townships received strength- 
ening by the settlement of veterans there, and — what was 
ihe main thing— urban rig'hls; and at the same time 
partly the energetic suppression of the piratic retreats 
still existing in the islands, partly the subjugation of tho 
interior ami the pushing forward of the Boman frontier 
towards the Danul». tended to benefit especially these 
Italians settled on tlie east coast of the AJrinlic Sea. 
Above all the capital of the country, the seat 
of the governor and of the whole administra- 
tion, Salonae rapidly flourished and far outstripped the 
older Greek settlements Apollonia and Dyrrachiuni, al- 
though to the latter town there were sent likevrise under 
AuguHtua Italian colonist«, not indeed veterans but dis- 
possessed Italians, and the town was erected as a Roman 
burgess-community. It may be conjectured that in the 
prosperity of Dalmatia and the arrested development of 
the IIlyro-Mocedonian coast the distinction between the 
imperial and the aenatoiiol govcmmeiit played an essen- 
tiftl part — na regards better administration, as vkW as 
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u privileged position with the renl liolder of powo^ 
With this, moreover, may be connecteil the lud, that t^B 
niyrian nationaUty held its ground better in the sphere s 
the Macedonian governorship than in that of the Dalmfl 
tian ; in the former it still lives ttt the prcBent day ; oin 
in the imperial period — apart fi'om the Greek ApoUoni^ 
and the Italian colony of Dyrrachium — while the twW 
languages of the empire were made nso of in tlie iuterioi 
that of the people must have continued to bo the Ulyrii 
In Dolmatio, on the other hand, the coasts and the i 
ands, so far as they wei-e at all adapted thereto— the ; 
hospitable stretch to the north of the lader neceBaarS 
was left behind in the development — ^wero communalif 
after the Itahan organization, and soon tlie whole co 
spoke lalin, somewhat as itspealts at the present c 
Venetian. 

The advance of civilisation into the interior had to i 
counter local difficulties. The considerab 
Sl'ia'iSw.'" streams of Dalmatia form waterfalls more Ü 
watercourses ; and even the establishment 
]aiid-roiit«8 meets unusal difflculties from the nature of i 
iQOuntain-Detwork. The Roman government mndo carni 
osertions to open up the country. Under the protectic 
of the legionary camp of Bumum in the valley of 
Kerka and in that of Cettina under the protection of the 
camp of Delminium — which camps must have been here 
too the channels of civilisation and of Latinising — the cul- 
tivation of the soil developed itself after tiia Italian fasbiOD, 
as also the planting of the vine and the olive, and in genei 
Italian organisation and habits. On the other hand, bey 
the watershed between the Adriatic Sea and the I 
the valleys less favourable for agriculture from the 
to the l>rin remoined during the Bomou period in a pi 
tive state, similar to that eshibit«d by Bosnia at the 
out day. The emperor Tiberius certainly had vi 
roads made by the soldiers of the Dalmatian CAmpa 
Salonae into the valleys of Boania; but the Uter gc 
monta apparently allowed the difficult task to drop. 
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the coast and in the districts tuljolniog the coast Dahnatia 
BDOQ needed no further mihtary protection ; Vespaäion 
could ftlroiidy withdraw the legiona fj-oiu the vtüloya of the 
Kcrka and the Cettina and eiuploy them elsewhei-e. 
Äüiidst the decay of the empire in the third century 

Dftbaatia auffered comparatively little; indeed, 
unrtu i>io- Salonae probably only reached at that time its 

greatest prosperity. This, it is tme, was oo- 
canioned partly by the fact that the regenerator of the 
Roman state, the emperor Diocletian, was by birth a Dal- 
matian, and alloweii his efforts aimed at tho decnpitoliaing 
of Home to redound chiefly to the benefit of the capital of 
hia native land; Lo built alongside of it the ktigo palace, 
from which the modern capital of tho province takes the 
name Spalato, within which it baa for the most part found 
a place, and the tcmplca of which now serve it aa cathedral 
and baptistery.' Diocletian, however, did not make Sa- 
lonae a great ciLy for the first time, but, because it was 
suoh, choso it for hia private residence; commerce, naviga- , 
tioo, and trade must at that time in these waters have been 
concentrated chiefiy at Äquileia and at Salonae, and the city 
must have been one of the moat populous and opulent 
towns of the west. The rich iron mines of Bosnia were 
largely worked at least in the later imperial period; tho 
forest« of the pi-ovince likewise yielded massive and excel- 
lent timber; even of the flourishing textile industry of the 
land a reminiscence is still preserved in tho priestly " Dal- 
matica." Altogether tho civiliwng and Romanising of 
Dalmatia form one of the moat peculiar and most signifi- 
cant phenomena of the imperial period. The boundary 
hutween Dalmatia and Mace<lonia was at the aame time the 
political and linguistic demarcatioa of the West and East. 
ha the spheres of rule of Caeanr and Marcus Antonius came 
iuto contact at Scodro, so did those of Rome and Byzan- 
tium after the partition of the empii-e in the fourth cen- 
tury. Here the I^tin province of Dalmatia bordered with 

■ The bnpUaUirf U perlwiiB the tomb of the emperor. 
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the Greek province of Macedonia; oud tho younger sister 

stands liere nlongBido of the elder vigorous in aspiration 
and excelling in energj' of effort, 

"While the soutlicm lilvrian province and its peaceful 

goremmeat soon ceased to be prominent in a 
t^T^ä*""™ Iw^ätoricid aspect, northern Ulyricum, or as it is 

usually called, Pannonia, foiius in the imperial 
period one of the great mihtary and thereby also political 
ceutrea. In the army of the Danube the Panuoniau campa 
have the leading position like the Rhenish in the west, and 
the Didmatian aud the Moesian attach tbcmtjelvcsto them, 
and subordinate themselves under theni, in like manner as 
the legions of Spain and Britain ivere subordinate to those 
of the Rhine, Ilomon civilisation stands and contiuuos 
hero undor the Iniluonce of the camjis, HhitJi did not re- 
main in Pannonia aa in Dalmatia only for some geuciu- 
lions, but were permanent. After the subduing of the in- 
surrection of Bftto, the regxdar gai'rison of the province 
amounted at first to three, afterwards apparently only to 
two, legions; and the further development was conditioned 
by their standing quarters and the shifting of these for- 
ward. Wheu Augustus after the first war against the 
Dabnatians had selected Siscia, at the point where the 
Eulpa falls into the Save, as his chief stronghold, after 
Tiberius hud subdued Pannonia at least as for aa the 
Drave, the camps were pushed forward to the latter, and 
at least one of the Pannonian headquarters was thence- 
forth found at Poetovio (Pettau), on tlie borders of Nori- 
cum. The reason why the Pannonian army remained 
wholly or in pai-t in the valley of the Drave can only have 
been the same aa led to the construction of tfie Dalmatian 
legionary camps; they needed troops here to keep in obe- 
dience Üieir Bubjecta as wellJn the neighbouring Noricuin 
OB above all in the region of the Drave itself. On the Dan- 
ube watüh was kept by Ihe It^iman fleet, which \a already 
mentioned in the year SO, and presumably originated on 
the erection of the province. There was not jet perhaps 
a legionary camp on tlie river itself under tho Julio-CIau- 
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dian tlynaaty,' in connection with which we may note that 
tbe atute of the Suebi immediately adjoining the province 
ill frout WU8 at th;vt time immediiitely dependent on Bom^ 
nuil HufGced in Bome measure to x^rotect the frontier. 
Then, rus with the camps of Ditlmatia, Vespasiiui apparent- 
ly did awny also with the camps on the Drave and trana- 
(eiTed them to the Danube itself; thenceforth the great 
headquartei« of the Paunonian army were tha foi-merly 
Norioan (p. 215) Caniuutum (Petrouell, to the east of 
Vienna), and uluiiy with it Vindobona (Vienna). 
Civil development, such a« wo meet in Noricum and on 

the coast of Dulmatia, shows itself Idcewiso in 
J'jS^üt!""^' Pannoöia only at some districts situated on the 

Norican fiontier, and in port belonging origin- 
ally to Noricum ; Emona and the upper \-alley of tho Savo 
etond on on equality with Noricum, and if Savorla (Stein, 
on the Anger) received the Italian municipal constitution 
at the Bamn time with Iho Noricau towns, that place must 
doubtlcaa, bo long as Gamuntum was a Norican town, 
have belonged also to Noricum. It was only after tho 
' That liiere were no legions statianod on tUs Duiitbe fUelf iu tlid 
j«ar SO, follotrs from Toollu», Ann. xii. 29; otUerwIso It would not 
have bstm necuHiirjr to eond » legion thither to rcoeiva tlie atiacBsiou 
of iLeSaebi. The laying oulftlso of tha Clnndian'SsTariasuitB bet- 
ter, if tlia town niu Ihea Noricna, than if it alreoJ]' belonged to 
I'KniiDnln; and, u tho wuignment of Ihlti tonn to PnnuoniA ool&- 
cldM oortaiiil/ ta to tint« with the like seveinnoe of CarDnntaio and 
will] the IriuiBrereneu of the legion tliitlier, all thin loaj prohahlj 
have loki-n plaow only in the ptiriod after ClaudiuB. Thoemalt uum' 
ber also of inBoriptiona of Itatioi fonnd in the camps of the Danube 
{B^K Kp. V. p. 235] points to their later origia. Certainlf tbent 
have hpen fouud In Carnunliini some epitaplis ofsoldieraof tb« 15th 
legion vhieh, from thuir outirnrd form and from tliu absence of cog- 
aonteu, appear to be older (Ilii-Echfeld. Arefu Epigraph. MiUhrüun' 
gcii, r. HT). Snoh daterminatioiia of date cannot claim full cer- 
lAint^t vrhere a docadu i» couoerned ; nerorthelesf it inuat be con- 
eudud thai thu former arguiaonls also furnisli no fall proofs, and 
the tnmiitocntion may hare begun earlier, possibly under Nero. For 
the constrnotlon or extenaon of tlils camp by Vespaniaa we have 
the evidence oC the inscription, attesting suuh a struoture, of Cor- 
nuutuui, dating txom the year 73 lIlirsalLfeld, (. c). 
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troopB were Blationetl on üiß Danube that the govern- 
ment set to work to givo urban organisation to the country 
behind. In tbe western territory originally Noricun, 
Scorbiuitiu {Oetlenburg, on the Neusiedler, See) obtained 
urban righta under the Fiavii, while Vindohona and Car- 
nnntum became of themselvea camp-towns. Between iJio 
Suve and Dravo Siscia and Sirinium rceeivod urban righta 
under the Plavii, as on the Di-ave Poetovio (Pettau) under 
^■ajan, Ililarsa (Eszeg) under Hadriou coloiiial righta— lo 
mention here only the chief places. That the population, 
I>redominaDtJy Dlyrian but in good part also Celtic, op- 
posed no energetic resistance to the KoniEutising, Las 
already been mentioned ; the old Linguage and the old 
habits disappenied where the Romans came, and kept their 
ground only iu the more remote districts. The districts 
—wide, but far from inviting for settlement— to tbe east of 
the river Raab and to the nortli of the Drave as far as the 
Danube were prolmbly reckoned oven from the time of 
Augustus (IS belongiug to the empire, but perhaps in a 
way not much diflering from Germany before the battle of 
Varus ; urban development neither then nor later found 
a true soil here, and in a military point of view this region 
was for n long time occupied but Utile or not at all. This 
state of mattiU's changed in some mo.imire only iu conso- 
quenco of the incorporation of Dacia under Trajan ; the 
pushing forward of tbe Pannouian camps toward the east 
frontier of the province, to which that step gave occasion, 
und the further iutoi-nttl development of Pimnouia, will be 
better described in connection with tho wai-a of Tnijau. 
The last portion of tbe right bank of the Diuiube — tbe 

mountain-land on tbe two sides of the Mnrgua 
Th^^^tmciw (Morava), and the flat country stretching along 

between the Haemua and the Danube — was 
ioluibited by Throcion tribes ; and it appeared necessary 
in the first instance to cast a glance at this great stock as 
such. It runs parallel iu a certain sense to the Illyiiau. 
Afl the THyrians once filled the regions from the Adriatic 
Sea to the middle Danube, so the Thnicians were formerly 
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settled to the enst of tlicm, from tlio Aegean Soti ns fai' ns 
the niDul.lia of tho D.inube, ami Dot less od tlio one linnd 
upon tlie left bauk of the Dainibe, paiiieularlj ill the 
luodem TninsylvBuia, on the other hand beyond tho Bos- 
porus, at least in Bithjnia and as iax as Fhrygia. He- 
rodotus is not wrong in calling the Thrauiana the gi-eatest 
of the peoples known to him after the Indians. Like the 
Elyriau, the Thracian stock attained \a uo toll development 
and appears more as hard pressed and dispossessed than aa 
having any historically meniorabia course of its own. But, 
while the language ontl habits of the Ulyrians have been 
preeerred — though in a form worn down in the course of 
centuries^to the present day, and we with some right 
triiusfijr the luiagü of the Palikara from more recent 
history to that of the Itomaii imperial period, tlie aame 
does not hold good of the Thracian stock. There is mani- 
fold and sure attestation that the tribes of the territory, 
which in consefjuence of the Roman provincial division 
hus ultimately retained the name Thracian, as well ns the 
Müe«ians between tlio Biükau and the ]);inube, and not less 
the Oc'toe or Doci on the other bank of the Danube, 
all Bpoko one and Ihe «iime language. Thi-s language had 
in the Rowan empire n position Biiuilnr \xi that of the 
Celts imd of the Hyrinns. The historian and geographer 
of the Augustan nge, Strubu, mentions the likeness of 
language among the ]>eople3 named ; in botanical writ- 
ings of the impei-iiil period tlie Daciau appellations of a 
number of plants are specified.' When his contemporary, 
the poet Ovid, had opportunity given to liim in the far-off 
l>ohnidät:li.i to reflect on hi» too dissolute course of life, 
' We know nrliole ieU o( Thrrioian, Gittic, Dacisn n»me8 of plaooa 
aud parson«, Uomarkablj in n linguistic point of view is n group 
ol ptriflonal natuvB ooiojHJUuded wiUi— «iW/iim ; BiÜiiamOni», Zipa- 
trnt/i'i», Dinaemihia, yranietnüiua. WnwonfA«* (BuC A? Corr. Htä. 
vi. ITUf, of whioli tb« first two tia/i frequeutljf ooonr iaolaled in 
tli«ir utlicr half iBUI'iu, Spa). A nliuiliu' ^Toup ia formed bj tba 
oomponüdfi w'lth—porlt, «aoli as Muf-ipoii* (as Thracian, ßuU. I. e., 
as Daoian in uumuroaB ouea), Oetf^vrii, HhiukyjK/rU, Bitlu^on», 
DM*p<frÜ. 

IS 
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he used bis leisure to leom OeÜc, and become almost a 
poet of the Oetae : — 

Ahpudct! et Oetleo »erip»t »errmme liMlum. . . . 
Et }iaeui [gralare «n \hi) eoepiquc poebie 
Inter inJtuniaiuia Tumum hoher» Gda». 

But while the IriBb bards, the Syrian mission aries, and tlie 
mountain valleyaof Albajila secured a certain conliuued du- 
ration for othei' idioms of the imperial perio<l. tlie Tluncion 
disappeared amidst the fluctuations of peoples in the region 
of the Oauube aud the overponcrf ul influeuce of Constanti- 
nople, and we cannot even detei-mioe the phtce which belongs 
to it in the pedigree of nations. The doscriptious of nuui- 
ners and customs of particular tribes belonging to it, as to 
which various notices have been preserved, jield no indi- 
vidual tr^uts vohd for the race as a whole, and for the most 
port bring into relief merely singularities audi as appear 
among all peoples at a low stage of culture. But they wore 
and remained a soldier-people, not less useful as horsemen 
thou for light infantry, from the times uf tlio Felopouueeiau 
war and of Alexander down to that of the Roman CaosoTBi 
n'hether they might range themselves against them or 
subsequently fight for them. Their wild but grand mode 
of worshipping the gods may perhaps be conceived oa a 
trait peculiar to this stock — tho mighty outbui-st of the joy 
of spring and youth, the uocturual mouutoin-festivuls of 
torch-swiuging maidens, the iutoxicatiug sen se-ooiif using 
nuisic, the flowing of wino and the flowiug of blood, the 
giddy featnl whirl frantic with the simiittoueuus excitemeut 
of IÜ1 sensuous passions. Dionysos, the glorious oud liic 
terrible, was a Thracian god; and whatever of the tind 
was specially prominent in the Hellenic and the Bomau 
Kultus, was connected with Tbracinn ur Phrygian customs, 
■WMlo the niyrian tribes in Daimatia and Fannonin, 

after the overthrow of the great inaurreotiou 
prt^iSte!'™ "• ^^ '*** yoi"* t** Augustus, did not again 

involie the decision of arms against the Ro- 
mans, thL' suuio did not hold true of the Thraelau stock ; 
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the oftün-ahown spirit of iuilopendencc and Llie wild brav- 
«ry of tbis uaUou ditl not fail it eveu in its decline. In 
Tlirnce, soutli of tlic Hiiemus, the old principate remainocl 
under Romim mipremacj. The oatiTe ruling liouae of the 
Odryaae, with tbeir reaidenco Bizye (Wiza), between Adri- 
aDo[)le nnd the conut uf llie BLick Sea, wa^ fdread; iu the 
earlier period the most prominent among the priiiooly 
fnmilies of Thrace ; after the triumviml period Ihora ia no 
f urtlier montiou of other Thracion kings than of those uf 
this house, so that the other princes appeal* to bavo been 
made vnusnls or mipersedod under Auguatus, and only 
iiieiubcrB of this family were thenceforth ioTeetcd with 
the Tliracian kingly uffice. This was di>uo. probably, be- 
cause during tbo tirttt century, aa will be shown fui'thei' 
on, there were no Soman legions stationed on the lower 
Danube ; Augustus expected the frontier at the mouth 
of the Danube lo be protected by the Thruitian vasBols. 
Rhoometalcea, who in the second hiJf of the loign of Au- 
gustus ruled all Thrace as a Itomau vatwal-king.' aud his 
childi'en and gr.uid children therefore played in tliis coun- 
try nearly the same part as Hei-od and hia descendants in 
Paleatine ; uucoudiliomd devoteduess towordu tlie lord- 
jiaraniuiuil, a duulded iucUuatiuu tu Itomnu habits, hostil- 
ity to their own countrymen who clung to the national 
iud Impendence, mark the attitude i>f the Thraciau ruling 
house. The great Tliracian insuiTection of the years 7il- 
713, of which wo liaie formerly spoken (p. 27), was directed 
in the first instance against this Qhoemetnlces and his 
bi-other and co-i-egeiit Cotys who perished in it, aud, as 
he at that time was indebted to the Itomans for reinstate- 
ment into hia dominion, bo he some years afterwards ren- 



' Tacitus, Ann. ii. Q4, caj-b Oiia uxpn^Mly. O* free Thrax;iuia, 
viswsd from Uia Bomna BlAiiit-piiiiil, ttiuru were at tluit timu nuuo ; 
but tbe Tlinciiui mouulaius, and especially llie Eliodajiu of the 
ßi-ssi, niaiuUlned eT«u in tlia state of peMc oil ftttilude as rirguda 
tliu pnnces iiutkUed by ßoine, that omild hardly bo deuj^nntvl u 
Buhjectian ; they acknawledgud the king daubtli^ss. but obeyad him, 
■a Ikcitui lays (l. c aud iv. 4S, Qi), uuly whuii il suitvd tLuiu. 
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dered to them his thanks when, on occasion of the rising 
of the Dahnatians and the Pannonians, to which his Da- 
cian kinsmen adhered, he kept faithfully to the Eomans, 
and bore an essential part in its overthrow. His son Co- 
tys was more Boman, or rather Gbeek, than Thracion ; he 
traced back his pedigree to Eumolpus and Erichthonius, 
and gained the hand of a kinswoman of the imperial house, 
the great granddaughter of the tiiumvir Antonius; and 
not merely did the Greek and Latin poets of his time ad- 
dress him in song, but he himself was all but accounted a 
Oetic poet.' The last of the Thi*acian kings, Ehoemetal- 
ces, son of the early deceased Cotys, was reared in Home, 
and, like the Herodian Agrippa, a youthful playmate of 
the emperor Gaiua 

But the Thracian nation by no means shai*ed the Boman 

leanings of the ruling house, and the govern- 
^SxM^ ^ ment gradually became convinced in Thrace 

as in Palestine that the tottering vassal-throne, 
only maintained by constant interference of the protecting 
power, was of use neither for them nor for the country, 
and that the introduction of direct administration was in 
eveiy respect to be preferred. The emperor Tiberius 
made use of the quarrels that arose in the Thracian royal 
house to send to Thrace in the year 19 a Roman governor, 
Titu.3 Trebellenus Bufus, under cover of exercising guar- 
(liuuship over the princes that were minors. Yet this oc- 
cupation was not accomplished without resistance, inef- 
fectual doubtless, but serious on the part of the peojile, 
who, particulary in the mountain- valleys, troubled them- 
selves little about the rulers appointed by Rome, and 
whose forces, led by theii* family-chiefs, hardly felt them- 
selves to bo soldiers of the king, and still less soldiers of 
Rome. The sending of Trebellenus called forth in the 
year 21 a rising, in which not merely did the most noted 

' Wo have still a Greek epigram, dedicated to Cotjs by Antipater 
of Tliessalonica [AnViol. Planud. iv. 75), the same poet who cele- 
brated also the conqueror of the Thracians, Piso (p. 27), and a Latiu 
epistle iu verse addressed to Cotya by Ovid {ex PontOf ii. 9). 
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Thracinn tribes take part, but wliicli tiireatened to aasiuue 
greater proportious ; mesaenfiera of the iDBurgenta went 
over the- H>ieuiu8 to enkindle tlie imtiunal war in Moesio, 
and perliaps still [urtlier, MeauwUilo the Moesinu legions 
appenrod in right time to relievo Philippopolis, which the 
insiu'geuta besieged, and to suppress the luovemeut. But, 
when some yaai-s later (25) the Bomau government ordered 
levies in Thrace, the men refused to servo beyond the 
bounds of their own country. When no regard waa paid 
to this refusal, the whole mountains rose and a struggle 
of despair ensued, in which the insurgents, constrained at 
length by hunger and thirst, threw tJiemselvea in great 
part DQ the swords of the enemy or on their own, and 
preferred to renounce life rather than their time-honoui-ed 
free^lom. The direct government continued in the form 
of exercising wardship in Thrace up to the death of Tibo- 
riufi ; and, if t-ho emperor Gaiua at the commencement of 
hia i-oign gave bock the rule to the Thracian friend of his 
youth just as to the Jewish, a few years after, in the yeai- 
46, the government of Claudius definitely put an end to 
it. This üuol annexation of the kingdom, and conversion 
of it into a Roman province, also encoimtered an equally 
hopelcaa and i.'([ua]ly obstinat» resistance. But witli Lhe 
introduetiou of direct adminiatration the reaiatauco waa 
broken. The governor, at first of equestrian, and from 
Trajan's tiiue of 8eu.itorial, rank, never hud a legion ; the 
ganiaon sent into the country, though it was not stronger 
than 2,000 men, along with a small squadron stationed at 
Perintbus, was sufficient, in connection with the precau- 
tionary measures otherwise taken by the government, to 
keep down the Thracians. The laying out of military 
roods was begun immediately after the annexation ; we 
find thiit tlio biiililings requisite in the state of the coun- 
try for the aucuuimodation of travellers at the pasting sta- 
tions were already, in the year 61, erected by the govern- 
ment and opened to traffic. Thi-ace was thenceforth on 
obedient and important province of the empire ; bariUy 
my other fumiahed so numerous men for all parts of the 
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war-forces, especially for the cavalry find the fleet, as this 
old home of ylaJiatora and of mercenary soldiers. 
The serious coudicts which the llomans bad to sustain 
with the same nation on the so-called "Thra- 
cliu shore " [Ripa Thraciae], in the region be- 
tween the Balkan and the Danube, and which led to the 
inatitution of the Moesiaa commuid, form an esaeutial 
constituent jiart of the regulation of the northern frontier 
in the Augustan ago, and hare been already described in 
their connection (page 15 f.) Of resistance siinilar to 
Ümt offered by the Thracinna to the Bomaua nothing ts 
reported from Moesia ; the tone of feeling there may not 
have been different, but in the level country and under the 
pressure of the legions encamped at Vinunociuui the re- 
sistance did not emerge openly. 
Oivilia.-ttiou came to the Thracian tribes, as to the 
niyrian, from two aides : that of the Hellenes 
\\amta\aa. In from tlie coast and from the Macedonian fron- 
tier, the Latin from the Dalmatian and Fan- 
noniau fiontier. Of the former it will be more appropriate 
to treat when we attempt to describe the position of the 
European Greeks under the imperial rule ; here it sufBces 
generally to bring out the fact that not merely did that 
rule protect the Greek element, where it fotmd it, and the 
whole coast, even that subject to the governor of ftloeüa, 
[Jways remained Greek ; but that the province of Tlu-aco, 
whose civilisation was begun in earnest only by Trajan, 
and was throughout a work of the inii)erial period, was 
not guided into a Boman path, but becjune Hellenised. 
Even the northern slopvu of the Haemus, although ad- 
ministratively belonging to Moesia, wore comprehended 
in this Hellenising ; Nicopohs on the Jantra and Morciono- 
polis, not far from Vnma, both foundations of Trajan, were 
organised of ler a Greek model. 
Of the Latin civilisation of Moesia the same holds true 
Qfi of that of the adjoining Dalmatian and 
" Paunoniim interior ; only, as was natural, it 

emerges so much the later, weaker, and more impure, the 
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furtLur remote it iü from its atArting-pniiit. It fuUowed 
jiretln III i lion tly here the eocatuptueDls of tho le^ous, and 
with theae odranocil enstwnnl, Btartin^ from the probnbly 
oldest cainpH o( Moeaia at Slugiiluüuiu (Belgiaile) and 
Viminiidimi (Kostoliita).' It is true that, in keeping with 
the cbai'iurtcr of its armed npoätlos, it kejii. at a very low 
Btitge in npper Moesia, and left i-ouin enough for tho phiy 
of the primitive conilitiona. Yiminooium obtained Rilian 
urban rights from Hadrian. Lower Moesio, between tho 
Balkan and tho Danube, in the enrUer itnpenal period, 
rEimiüned probably throughout in the condition whjt^h the 
Bomans found subsisting there ; not till the legiou-Cfimps 
on tlie lower Damibe were founded at Novae, Durostormn, 
and Troeeiuis, which, as will be ect forth further on (p. 
2i(i), jirolwihly did not take place till the beguming of 
the SGuond <;entui-y, did tliia part of the right bank of t!:e 
Danube beiMtne a seat of au much Itahan civiH^jation an 
was compatible with camp-arrangements. Tlioncoforth 
civil uettlemeuts arose here too— particnlurly ou the Dan- 
ube itself, between the great atundiiig camps, tho towns 
oonstituled after the Italian model, Batiiiria, not far from 
Widin, and Oescua at the coniluence of the Iskra witli the 

' It ia oiie of tli-.' tomil serionsly felt bUuka ot thn ILomui iiO' 
perikl liistnr; tliftt Ilia standliiij (jiiuters of thti two legiona, if liich 
formsd undur th« Julio •Claudian empcror» the (puriaün of Mouwa, 
the 4ll< Scjthio and tho Gtli Macedoaica [at loaat thoM wem elo- 
tioD«<l Uiero ill tli« f«ivr 8;t : C. I. L. U1. 1698) cannol liitUetl» be 
pointed out with Dertainly. Protiablj' they were Viminaciuia and 
Singidaniim in wliat was aflorvrards upper Moafda. Amang tlia 
lef,'ion-campa of lower Hoeein, ot which that of Troeatnla la por- 
tioular Laa numeroos momimptils to aliow, none appear lo be older 
than Hadriau'i time ; tho remainB of the upper-Moesiaii are hltlieriu 
BO Msnt}' that they at least do iiol hindvr oar cartjiuit IhujIi thtiir 
origin a century further. When the kiug of Thrace iti the year 18 
tnkes ariUB agalDHli the Bislamae und Rvj^thians (Tocitiu, ^nn. 11. 
Git), Ulis could not Imre lieuo put forward oven aa a pretext, hnd 
lower-MoeHiBa legionary cani]ia been already nt (hat timu in exist- 
once. This roryuarraliTu shows that the warllko power uf tlira 
vawal-prinee wis not iuouiiHlderable, aud that the wtltng aside of 
an UDOumiJiaDl king of Thrauu duiasnded oautiou. 
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Danube — and gradually the region approached the level 
of the Eoman culture Üien subsisting, though of itself on 
its decline. In the construction of highways in lower 
Moesia the rulers displayed manifold activity after the 
time of Hadrian, from whence the oldest milestones 
hitherto found there proceed. 
If we turn from the survey of the Boman rule, as it 
took shape from Augustus onward in the lands 
"™" on the right bank of the Danube, to the rela- 

tions and the inhabitants of the left, what we should have 
to remark as to the most westerly region has already in 
the main been said in the description of upper Germany ; 
and in particular it has been noticed (p. 171) that tJie 
Oermans next adjoining Baetio, the Hermundui*i, were of 
all the neighbours of the Eomans the most peaceful, and, 
so far as is known to us, never fell into conflict with them. 
We have already stated that the people of the Mar- 
comani, or, as the Bomans usually term them 
in earlier times, the Suebi, after it had in the 
Augustan age found new settlements in the old land of the 
Boii, the modern Bohemia, and Lad acquired tLrough 
king Maroboduus a more fixed political organisation, re- 
moiued indeed an on-looker during the Bomano-German 
wars, but >va8 preserved through the intervention of the 
Bhenish Germans from the threatened Boman invasion ; 
and, not less, that the reaction of the renewed abandon- 
ment of the Boman offensive on the Bhino overthrew this 
too neutral state. The position of paramount power, 
which the Marcomani under Maroboduus had gained over 
the more remote peoples in the region of the Elbe, was 
thereby lost ; and the king himself died as au exile on 
Boman soil (p. 67). Tiie Marcomani and their eastern 
neighbours of kindred stock, the Quadi in Moravia, fell 
under Boman clientship, in so far as in their case, nearly 
as in that of Armenia, the pretendera contending for the 
mastery leaned in part for support on the Bomans, and 
these claimed, and according to circumstances also exer- 
cised, the right of investiture. The prince of the Cotones, 
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CatuaIJa, who hn<l ia tbo first instance overthrown Maro- 
boduu'j, couli.1 not molntniu himself long as hia successor, 
t)3]>ecittllj OS Vibiiius king of the ueighbouring H«rmim- 
ituri took part ngainat him ; he too hi^ to pass over into 
Boman territory, imd like Maroboduus to invoke the im- 
perial favour. Tiberius then induced a Quadian of mnk 
Taanius lo take his place ; for the numerous 
train of the two banished kings, which was not 
allowed to remain on tho right bank of the Danube, Tibe- 
rius procured settlements on the left in the March vallej,' 
and procured for Vanniua recognition on the part of the 
Hemiunduri friendly with Borne. After a. thirty years' 

■ That tlie rqpium Fannianicm (Plin. I/. N. iv. 12. 6\], the Sue- 
bian Etnte (Tucilns, Ann. xil. 20 -, Uitt. ill. Tt, SI), mnat be referred, 
not merely, na might appear from Tacitus, Ann, l\. 03, lo tbu direl- 
lings of tho people that went ovur trith HarobodaoB and CatnaMo, 
but to tho whole terriWryof the Maraomoiii and Quadi, laahawn 
elcnrljr bj the si^cond report, ^nn. xii. 29, 30, Hlnoe hero, as op- 
ponenta ot Tannins alongsido of hit own insurgent sobjoots, Ihera 
npp«ar the peopleB bordering on Bohemia to tho west and north, the 
Herinuiidurl and Lugli. As boondarf tonwds the oaet Plinj I.e. 
designates tho rEgian of Cumuntam lOcnnaiutrum iM fiU'ftlti'im) 
more exactly the tlver Marus or Duria, which separates the Suebi 
and tho ivffnuia I'liimiaiiam from thair oastcra aeighbors, whether 
wo may rofor tliu lUriwei"! eat with HüllenhoS {BiUungtlieridile der 
BerliMT AhtOfmiB 1«S3, p. 871) lo the Jft2jges, or. aa ts more 
nataral, tA the Ittatarnoe. In reality both donbUoaa bordered, tho 
Joxjrites on the south, the Bostamao on tho north, with the Quadi 
otlhe Unroh va1t*«]r. According!/ the Harus is the March, and tho 
damaroation is formed by tho small Carpathians that elretoh be- 
tweeu the Maroh and the Wang. If thus thoso retainers were 
«etlled inter fia-men Mnrum rl Cii*rtm, than tho Cusus not elaawhere 
tnanlionvd is. provided the statement is oorreot, not the Waag, or 
eveu. *H MQllenholT «uppoaad, (ha Eipel falling into the Danube 
below Qrau, bnt aa oflloent ot the Danube westward of the March, 
perhaps Ibo Gu£«n iie.ir Linz. Tho narratiTO in Ticltu^KÜ. 2!), SO, 
also requires tlie territory of Vauniiis to havH reached to the weal 
wen beyond the March, The snbEcriptioa to the flrst book of the 
MftUitUon* of the emperor Harooa tr KvhcIIiii wfAt rf rfatai^, 
prores doubtless that then the state of the Quadi strstched m Car as 
11m riisr Qrau ; bat this state is not coincident with the rv^nuui 
yanuianum. 
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) the latter was overthrown in the year 

J, who revolted 

I the iieiglwiuring pooples, the 
Hermimdun iu Frauconia, the Lugii lu Silesia. The Ko- 
luan govenuueut, which YaimiuH solicited for Bupport, n>- 
mained true to the policy of Tiberiua ; it giiinted to the 
overthrowD king tho right of asylum, but did not iat«rfei'e, 
eepecially as the auccesaors, who shared the tenitury be- 
tweea theiu, readily acknowledged the Roman supremncy. 
The new prince of tho Snebi, Sido, and his co-ruler Itnli- 
cue, perhaps the successor of Vangio, fought Lu the battle, 
which decided between Vitelliua and Veapiisinn, with tho 
Boman army of the Danube ou the side of the Flavians. 
In the great crises of the Boman rule on the Danubs 
under Domitian and Marcus we shall agaiu meet their 
successors. The Suebi of tlie Danube did not belong to 
the Roman empire ; coins probably sti-iick by them show 
doubtless Latin inscriptions, but not the Itoiuau standard, 
to say nothing of Uie iniage of the emperor ; tasea proper 
sitd levies for Rome did not hero take pl.ico. But, in the 
first century particularly, the Suebian state in Bohemia 
and Moravia was included within the sphere of Boiunu 
power ; and, oa was already observed, this was not without 
its influence on the stationing of the Roman frontier-guard. 
In tho plain between the Danube and Theiss eastward 
from the Roman Paunonia, and between this 
""**■ and the Thi-aciau Daci, there was inserted a 

Beotion of the people — probably belonging to the Medo- 
Fersian stock— ^tho Sanuatao, who living nomadicoUy as a 
nation of shepherds and horsemen filled in great part the 
wide east-European phiin ; tbeee were the Jaayges, named 
the " emigrants " (furavdtrrtti) in distinction from the chief 
Rtock which remained behind on tho Black Sea. The 
designation shows that they only advanced at a compnro- 
tively late period into these regions ; perhaps their iiiiuii- 
gratiou falls to be included among the assaulU, under 
which about the time of the battle of Actium the Diician 
kingdom of Borebiata bi-oke dowu (]»- 12). Tlioy meet ua 
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here at first under the emporor ClaudJuR ; the Jazygcs 
Buppliod the Huebion kiug Viiuoias with the cnvalry for 
his wars. The Koman government was on its guard ogaiiist 
the (dcrt ftnd predatory bands of horaemeu, but did not 
otherwiBo eustaia hostile mlations to them. When the 
legions ot the Danube mftrched to Italy in the year 70 to 
place Veupasian on the tliroue, they declined the contin- 
gent of cavalry offered by the Jazygea, and appropriately 
carried with them only n uumber of the men of chief rank, 
in order that these should ueanwhile be pledges for quiet 
on the denuded frontier. 
More serious and continuous watch was needed farther 
down on the lower Danube. There, beyond 
"^ ■ the mighty strenni, wliich was now the boun- 

daiy of the empire, were settled in the plains of Walbichia 
and the modei-n Transylvunia the Dacl ; in the eastern Out 
country, in Moldavia, Bessarabia, and onward, in the first 
instance, the Qermanic Bastornae, and then Sariuntian 
tribes, euch as the Kosolani, n people of horsemen like the 
Jazygea, at finit Ijetweeu the Dneipor and Don (iii. 340), 
th«u Etdvancing along the aea-shore. In the first years of 
Tiberius the vassal prince of Thrace strengthoiied his troops 
to ward off the Biistai-nae and Scythians ; in the latter yeai-a 
of Tiberius it was urged among other proofs of his govern- 
ment more and more neglecting everything, that he suf- 
fered the inroada of the Daciana and the Sarmatae to pass 
unpunished. How matters wont on in the last years of 
Nero on either side of the mouths of the Danube is ap- 
proximately shown by the accidentally preserved report of 
the governor of Woesia at that time, Tiberius Plnutius 
Silvanus Aetianiia Tlie latter "broright upwartia o( 11X1,- 
000 men dwelling beyond the Danube, with their wives 
and childreu, and their princes or kings over the river, 
BO that they became liable to pay tribute. He suppressed 
a movement of the Sarmatao before it came to im outbreak, 
although he had given away a great part of his troops for 
the carrying on of war in Ai'meuia (to Corbulo). k num- 
ber of kiug» hitherto unknown or at feud with the Bomant 
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he brought over to the Bontan baiüc, and compelled them 
to prostrate themBelvea before the Roman st^Ludarda. To 
the kiDgs of the BoBtaruae imd Boxoläni he sent hack 
their sons, who ha<l been made captive or recovered fi-om 
the enemy, to those of the Dacians their captive brothere,' 
aiid took hostages from several of them. Thereby the 
state of peace for the province was confirmed as well as 
further extended. He induced also the kiug of the Scythi- 
ans to desist from the siege of the town Cheraoneaus 
(Sebastopol) beyoad the Boryathenea. He was the firat 
who, by great consignments of com from this province, 
made bread cheaper in Kome." We peraeive here dearly 
08 well the agitated Yortex of peoples ou the left bank of 
the Danabe under the JulioClaudian dynasty, as also the 
strong arm of the imperial 2»ower, which even beyond the 
strenm sought to protect the Greek towns on the Dnieper 
and in the Crimea, and was able also in some measure to 
do so, as will bo further set foi-th when we describe the 
state of Greek aSoirs. 

The forces, however, which Rome had here at her dis- 
posal were more than iuadcquate. The mdg- 
KlSS^tS^ nificant garrison of Asia Minor, and the fleet, 
likewise small on the Black Sea, were of ao- 
count at most for the Greek inhabitants of its northern 
and western coasts, A veiy difficult task was assigned to 
the governor of Moeaia, who with his two legions had to 
protect the bank of the Danube from Belgraile to the 
mouth ; and tho aid of the f.ir from obedient Thraciana 
was under the circumstances an additional danger. Espe- 
cially towai-ds the moulh of the Danube there was wanting 
a sufficient bulwark against tho hai-bariaiis now pressing 
on with increasing weight. The withdrawal on two occa- 
sions of tlie Danubiau legions to Italy in the troubles after 
Xero's death provoked still more at the mouth of the 

' Htgitma Boäbimaniia el Jlojotttnorum Jilios, Dacoram fi-atnim 
eaptm aut ItoOibia ertpUii remUü (Orelli, TliO) Is nuBwritten i it taust 
Tvafrittmi, or »t knj raUi/ralrumjIUoi. In like manner aftatwuiU 
jw pi'ie is to bo tend for per q'lem and rtgc \\ss\eaA at r^fin. 
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Daniil>e, than on the lower Rhine, incursions of the neigb- J 
bouring peoples, at first of the Roxolimi, then of the Db*>1 
clans, then of the Snmiatne, that is, 2>robahly the Jazygea. 
There were severe conflicta ; in one of these engagementa, 
apparently with the Jazyges, the brave governor of Moesia, 
Oaius Fonteius Agrippa, fell. Novei-theleBS, Vespasian did 
not proceetl to inereaao the army of the Danube ; ' the 
necessity of strengthening the Astatic garrisons tniist have 
appeared still more urgent, and the economy specislly en- 
joined at that time forbade any increase of the nrniy as a 
whole. Ho contented himself with pushing fonvnrd tho 
great camps of the nnny of the Danube to Üie frontier of 
the empire, as the pacification of the interior allowed, 
and the relations subsisting at the fixintier, as well as 
the breaking up of the Thraciau troops brought about by 
the annexation of Ihmco, imperatively required. Tlius the 
Pannonian camps were brought away from tho Drave, op- 
poeitfi to the Suebian kingdom, to Camuntum and Vindo- 
bona (p. 223), and the Dalmatian from the Kerka and the 
Cettina to the Moesian bank of the Danube,' so that the 

' In Pannaniii there wure sUtloned aboat the year TO two legiouB, 
the ISth Gemina and the 15th AiHillInaris, in room of wliich latter 
during it« purtioipalion In tha Anneniim war for BomD time the TtJi 
Oemina eume in (0. 1. L. Hi. p. 483). Of tho two legions odded 
XiXht, I*t Adlutrix Mid Sd Adiutriz, the Brat still at th« Iwginning 
of the retgn of Trajan lay in upper Germany (p. 173, note 2), and 
can onl> have come to Pannonia under Trajan ; the second ativ- 
tioned under TospaaSan in Britain can onlj have come to Pannonia 
under Domitiaii {p. IIID, note 1). The Hoeeian armj numbered 
atlur the union nith the Dalmatian nnder Vespasian probably but 
four legions, couseqnentlj as many as the tvo armies together pre- 
viooely — the latter uppei^Hoesian, 4th Elavia, and Tth Clandla, and 
the later lower Moesi an, Istltalica nnd 5th Hacedonico. The pa- 
ctions shifted by the marchiug to end fro of the year of the tonr 
emperors (Marqoordt, SUtaUtmic. il. 435), which tempornriij 
bronght these legions to Moesia, need not deoeive as. Tlie eobsu- 
quent Ihird luwer-MoetSau li>giun, tlie Eleventh, was still under 
Trajan atationed in upper Qermony. 

'JoBephuS. lidi. /ud. Vii. 4. 3 : ■Aibwi hi fid^iwi ^vKoKaTi ihr 
riwur Sii\aßir, iit tirv toTi ßapBip"" H' S'ißtu^r TtSjm iiinttiir. By 

thii seems meant th« tnnafi;ri>ncu ol the two Dalmstian legii 
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governor of Moesia tiieneefortb (lieposed of double the 
number of legions. 

A Bhifting of the proportions of power to the disadvan- 
tage of Eome Bet in iiJider Domitian,' or rather 
S^S^Tiu™"' *l^ö consequences of the insufficient frontier- 
defence were then reaped. According to tbe 
little wa know of the matter, tbe change of affairs hinged 
quite like tbe similar one in Cnesar'a time, upon a single 
Dadan man ; what king Burebista bad planned, king De- 
cdbslus Bcemed destined fo execute. How 
much the real moTing-spring lay in hia per- 
sonality, is shown b; the story that tbe Docian king Dums, 
in order to biing the right man into the right place, re- 
tired from bis office in favour of Decebalus. That Dece- 
balus first of all organised in order to strike, is shown 
by tbe reports ns to his introduction of Roman discipline 
into the Dacian army, and his enlisting people of capacity 
among Uio Romans themselves, and even by the conditioa 
proposed by him to tbe liomaus after the victory, that 
tliey should eeud him the necessary workmen to instruct 
bis people in the arts of peace as of war. Ou what a 
great scale he set to work is shown by the connections 

Moesia. Whil.hor Uiey wero transfurreil wo do nol Icnow, Aoeord- 
ing lo tlio Bomaii CQStom elacwhara it is mora iirobablp tint tliey 
were stationed in Uih environs of tho previone huBil<iiuirtera Vinilua- 
cintn than In iho reuot« reglou of the Dinntlia of the Danube. The 
«unp tliera probably originated onl; itt tlie division at tbe Hontni 
CDinntiind aud at tho erectiou of thu Independt'iit provinoe of lowsr 
Monsia and ander Domitian. 

' Tbe chroQolopj of Hie Daoian irar is involvid In innoli tmcer- 
tniuty. That it had begnn alreadj before tlie trar with tlio Cliattt 
(BR), WS learn from the Cartbaginian inaaription [O. I. L. viii. 
I08S) uf a Holdicr decorated three timoB by Domitian, in the Dai^lan, 
ill Uio Qcrman, and again in the Dadan war. EnaeblnH jmfat Uia 
ontbreak ot the war, or rather the flr*t groat conflict, in the jrear 
Abr. ami or aiOa-=Ä.n 85 (more exactly] Oal PJ-SOSapt. 8G) 
ur 68. tlio triumph in the year 2H>(I=D0; tliew iiumlierw indeed 
liaT« no claim to complete triiatworthineBB. Witli »uns proba- 
bUitj* the triumph Ir plwwd in the year B8 iBtnien, Jftmlmd. p. 
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wMch he formed, westward and eastward, with the Suebi 
nnd the Jazjgea, and even with the Parthians. The m- 
Bailonta were the Daciana. The governor of tho province 
of Moesia, who first went to oppose them, Oppius Sabiniis, 
lost hia life on the field of b.itlle. A number of smaller 
catsps were conquered ; the larger were tbrenleiicd, the 
possession of Ihc province itself wiis nt stake. Domitiitn 
ill person resorted to the army, and liia reproaentative — 
he himself was no general and remained in the background 
— the commandant nt the guard, Cornelius Puscus, led 
the army over the Danube ; but he jiaid for the incautiouB 
proceeding by a severe defeat, and he too, the second in 
supremo command, fell before tho enemy. Hia aueoeaaor, 
JulianuB, a capable officer, defeated the Dacincs in their 
own territory in a great battle near Tapae, and was ou tha 
way to achieve lasting resultt But, while the struggle 
with tho Daciana was in suspense, Domitian had threat- 
ened the Suebi and Jazygea with war, because they had 
omitted to send to him a contingent against the formet ; 
tho messengers, who came to excuse this, he caused to l» 
eiecuted. ' Here too misfortune pursued the Roman arms, 
The Marcomnni achieved a victory over the ompeiwr him- 
self ; a whole legion was surrounded by the Jazygcs and 
cut down. Shaken by this defeat, Domiliau, in spite of 
the advantages gained by JuUanus over the Daciana, has- 
tily concluded with these a peace, which did not indeed 
prevent him from conferring the crown upon the repre- 
BontatiTe of Decebalus in Rome, Diegis, just as if the lat- 
ter were a vassal of the Romans, or from marching aa 
victor to the Capitol, but wltich in reality was equivalent 
to a capitulation. What Decebalus, on the advance of the 
Roman army into Dacio, had scofBngly offered — to dismiss 
to his home uninjured every man for whom a yearly pay- 
ment of two asses was promised to liim — became almost 

' TliB fr»ginont, Din, Ixvii, 7, I, Dind,, Btandaiu llie sequence ot 
ths Drsinian exourpls borore IxvU. S, 1. 2, 8, sud Iwlongn iXm In 
til« order ol ovenla to > tlm» Iwfora tlis m-gotUtioD witli tbe LaglL 
Comp. ITermei, lii. IIA. 
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true : in the peace Uie incnrsions info Moosin were bougbt 
off with a fixecJ Bum to be paid yearly. 

Here a cliange hod to be effected. Domitian, who vaa 

doubtless a good administrator of the empire, 
rhi^mwarof j^^ obtuae to the demanda of militarj- honour, 

was followed after the short rfif,^! of Nerva 
by the emperor Trajan, who first and above all a sotdier, 
not merely tore in pieces that agreement, but also took 
measures that similar tilings should not reoiu*. The war 
against the Suebi and Sormalac, whit^b was still being 
confimicd at Domitian a death (Mfi), was happily ended, as 
it would seem, under Ner\a in the year 97. The new em- 
peror went, even before he held his entrance into the cap- 
ital of the empire, from the Rhino to the Danube, where 
he stayed in the winter 98-9D, but not to attack the Da- 
eüms at once, but to prepare for the war: to this time 
belongs the construction — joinbig itself on to the roails 
formed in upper Germany — of the road completed on the * 
right bank of the Danabe in the region of Oraova in the 
year 100 (p, 166). For the war against the Daciaua, in 
which, as in all his campaigns, he commanded in person, 
he did not set out till the spring of 101. He crossed the 
Dannbe below Viminacinm, and advanced against the not 
far distant capital of the king, Sarmizegetusa. Decebalua 
ivith his allies — tho Buri »nd other Iribes dwelling to tlic 
northward took part in this strugs'^ — offered resolute re- 
sistance, and it was only by vehement and bloody con- 
flicts that the Itom aus cleared their way; the number of 
the wounded was so great that tho emperor put his oivn 
wardrobe at the disposal of the physicians. But victory 
did not waver ; one stronghold after another fell ; the eis- 
tera of the king, the captives from the former war. tho 
standards taken from the armit-s ot Domitian, fell iiitotlio 
hands of the Romans ; for tlie king, intercepted by Trajan 
himself and by the bravo Lusius Quietus, nothing was left 
but complet« surrender (102). Trajan demanded nothing 
less than tho renunciation of the sovereign power and the 
entrance of the Dacian kingdom into the elientship of 
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Rome. The deaertera, tbe nrma, the engioea of war, 
the workmoii once sujix^licd for tlicao by Borne, had to be 
deUvered up, and the king personally to kneel boforo the 
victor ; he divested himself of tlio right to make war and 
peace, and promised miUtory Bervice ; the fortresses wero 
dtlier razed or delivered to the Bomnns, and in these, 
above all in the capital, there remained a Komnn gari-ison. 
Tiie strong bridge of stone, which Trajan caused to bo 
thrown over the Danube at Drobetae (opposite Tumu 
Sovprinului), secured tbe commonication even in the bad 
season of the year, and gave to the Dacion garrisons a 
reaorve-sapport in the uear legioca of upper-Moesia, 
But the Dacian nation, and above all tbe kin^' himself, 
did not know the art of accommodating them- 
B|(«nii ntc:Bn gejyea to dependence, as the kings of Cappa- 
docia and Mauretania had tmderstuod it ; or 
rather they had merely taken upon them the yoke in tbe 
hope of ridding themselves of it again on the first opi>or- 
tmiity. The si^'na of this were soon apparent A ]V)i'tion 
of the arms to be delivered up waa kept back ; the for- 
tresses were not given over as had been stipnlated ; an 
asylum was still grant<Ml, moreover, to Boman deserters ; 
portions of territory were wrested from the Jazyges at 
enmity with tho Docians, or perhaps the occurrence of 
violations of the frontier on their part was not taken pa- 
tiently ; a Uvely and suspicious intercourso was maintained 
with the more remote natives still free. Trajan could not 
but be convinced that his work was but half done ; and, 
rapid in resolution as he was, he, without entering upon 
farther negotiations, declared war once more against the 
king three years after the concliision of peace (105). 
Gladly would tho latter have avoided it ; but the demand 
that he should give himself a captive spoke too clearly. 
Nothing waa left but a struggle of despair, and alt were 
not ready for this ; a great part of the Dacians Bubmitte<l 
without resistance. The appeal to tbe neighbouiing peo- 
ples to enter jointl; into measures for warding off the dan- 
ger that tbrentened even their freedom and their national 
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exiBtence soDttdcd Mithout effect ; Decebalus and tbe Dor 
ciana that remained ftkithful lo liim stood alone in thia 
war. Tbe attempts to make away with the imperial 
genoFol by nieana of deserter», or fo purchase tolerable 
terma by the release of a high officer token priaoner, 
likewise broke down. The emperor marched once more 
OS victor into the enemy's capital, and Decebalus, nho up 
to the last moment had struggled with fate, put himself to 
death when all was lost (107). This time Tntjan made an 
end ; the war concerned no longer the freedom of the 
people, but its very existence. The native population were 
driven out from the best part of the land, and these dis- 
h'icts were rooccupied with a non-national population 
brought in from the mountains of Dalraatia, or the mines, 
and otherwise preponderantly, as it would appear, from 
A^ Mil l"'', In several regions, no doubt, the old popu- 
lation yet remained, and even the language of the country 
maintained its ground.' Tliese Baciana as well as the 
sections dweUing beyond the bounds, still gave trouble 
to the Boraans — subsequently, for example, under Com- 
modua and Alaximionus ; but they stood isolat«d, and 
dwindled away. The danger with which the vigorous 
Throcian race had several times threatened the Itonian 
rule might not be allowed to recur, and this end Trajan 
attained. The Borne of Trajan was no longer that of the 
^e of Hannibal ; but it was atill dangerous to have con- 
quered the Bomans. 

The stately column which six years afterwards wüfl 
erected to the emperor by the imperial senate ] 
mioiiH "Dii-j^ j^g ^^^^ Forum Trajanum of the capital, ■ 
and which still adorns it at the present day, is an evidence, 
to which we possess nothing parallel, of the extent to which 
tlie traditional hiatoiy of the Bomau imperial period has 
suffered havoc Throughout its height of exactly < 

' Arrian, Tact. 44, mtfntlons amocg the ohiuiges which Hadrian I 
introduced into tbe cavalrj', that lie nUoiT«d to the several dirikioiti j 
tbelr DBtiooal baltlu'Criei: KiXniait lüv rtlt KtATa?> tVni«'», Tcri- ^ 
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buodred Boman feet it ia covered with separata repre- 
sentatioDS to the uiimber of one hunilrej and tweutj- 
four — a chiselled picture-book of the D.tdan wars, to 
which ohnoat everywhere we lack the text. We see the 
watch-towers of the RomaiiB with their pointed roofs, 
their palisaded court, their upper gallery, their fire- 
si^als; the town on the bank of the Danube-stream, 
whose river-god looks on at the Roman warriors, as they 
march under their stAnJarda along the pontoon-bridge ; 
the emperor himself in his council of war, and then sacri- 
ficing at the altar before the walla of the camp. It ia 
narrated that the Buri iillied with the Daciaos dissuaded 
Trajan from the war in a Latin aeiitenee written on a huge 
muabroom ; we fancy that we recoguiao this mushroom 
placed as a load on a aumpter-animal. alarmed by which a 
barbarian, lying on the ground with his club, points out 
the mushroom with his finger to the advancing emperor. 
We see the pitching of the camp, tlie felling of trees, the 
fetching of water, the laying of the britlge. The first 
captive Dflcians, easily recognisable by their long-sleeved 
frocks and their wide trousers, with their hands bound 
behind their back, and with their long bushy hair grasped 
by the soldiers, are brought before the emperor. We see 
the combats, the men hurling spears and stones, the sickle- 
bearers, the archera on foot, the heavy-mailed horsemen 
also bearing the bow, the dragon-bannera of the Dacians, 
the officers of the enemy adorned with the round cap 
as the token of their rank, the pine-wood, into which the 
Dacians carry their wounded, the out off heads of the 
barbarians deposited before the emperor. We see tho 
Dacian village on piles in the middle of the lake, towards 
tho round huts of which, with their pointed roof, the 
burning torches are flying. Women and children s 
emperor for mercy. The wounded are cared for and 
bound up ; badges of honour arc distributed to officers 
and soldiers. Then the cooAict proceeds; the hostile 
eutrenohmenta, jKirtly of wood, partly stone walls, are 
assailed ; the besieging-train advances, the ladders are 
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brought up, the atormmg-column makes its assault undpr 
cover of the lestudo. Lastly, the king with hie train lies 
at the feet of Tmjan ; the tlragon-banners are in the hands 
of the Romans ; the troops in exultation solute the em* 
peror; Victoria stanila before the piled up arms of the 
enemy and describes the lableaux of the victory. Then 
follow the pictures of the second war, of similar charac- 
ter on the whole to those of the first series. Worthy of 
notice is one great representation, which, after the king's 
atronghold has gone on fii-e, appears to show the princea 
of the Dacians sitting round a kettle and, one after the 
other, emptying the poison-cup; another, where the head 
of the brave Bacian king is brought on a tray to tha 
emperor ; and lastly, the closing picture, the long series 
of the conquered with their women, childien, and Socka 
marching away from their home. The emperor himself 
wrote the history of this war — as Frederick tlie Great 
wrote that of the Seven Years' War — and many othera 
after him ; all this is lost to ua, and as nobody would ven- 
ture to depict the history of the Seven Years' War from 
Menzel's pictures, there is left to us onl^, along vdth & 
glimpse into half intelligible delails, the painful feeling 
of a stirring and great historical catastrophe fadetl for ever 
and lost even to remembrance. 
The defence of the frontier in the region of the Danubo 
was not shifted to such a degree, as might well 
be eJtpected, in consequence of the conversion 
of Dacia into a Roman province ; n change, in 
the strict sense, of the line of defence did not take place, 
but the new province was treated on the whole as on eccen- 
tric position, which was only connected directly with the 
Roman territory towards the south along the Danube it- 
BeU, on the other three sides projected into the barbarian 
laucL The plain of the Theisa, stretching between Fttu- 
nonia and DacIa contioued in the hands of the Jazygea ; 
there have been found remains of old walla, whicli led 
from tlie Danube over the Theiss away to the Daciait 
moantoin^ and bounded the region of the Jazygea to the 
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north, but of the time and the authors of theBO entrench- 
ineots nothing certain ia known. Bessarnhin also is inter- 
sected by a double barrier-line which, running from the 
Pruth to the Dniester, ends at Tyra, and — according to 
the inadequate report« hitherto before ub on the subject 
— appears to proceed from the Romana' If thia waa the 
case, then Moldavia and the south half of Bessarabia as 
well as the whole of Wallachia were incorporated iu the 
Roman empire. But though this maj liave been done 
nominally, the Roman rule hardly extended effectively to 
these lands ; at least there m, up to the present time, an 
utter absence of sure proofs of Roman settlement either 
in eastern "Wallachia or in Moldaria and Bessarabia. At 
any rate, the Danube here remained, much more than the 
Rhine in Germany, the Umit of Roman civibsation and 
the proper basis of frontier-defence. The positious on it 
were considerably reinforced. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance for Rome that, while the surge of peoples rose on 
the Danube, it sank on the Rhine, and the troops that 
could be there dispensed with were disposable elsewhere. 
Although under Vespasian probably not more than six 

legions were stationed on the Danube, their 
™ISte'flv". number was subsequently raised by Domitian 

and Trajan to ten ; the two chief commands 
of Moesia and Fannonia hitherto subsisting wei-e withal 
divided, the first under Domitiau, the second under Tra- 
jan, and, as the Dacian was superadded, the whole num- 
ber of the commauderships on the lower Danube was fixed 
at five. At the outset, indeed, they seem to have cut off 
the corner which this stream forms below Durostorum 

I Tha walls, wliioli, three mätres in height »nd two mkreB in 
llilckae«)!, with broiul outer foaae nud maaj' remniim of torts, «tretch 
in two nlmoat piirallel Unee, partly — to Ilis leuglh of iiin»tj''toiir 
tnlius— tram the lefl bank of the Pruth bj- wiv of Talrak »ud Talnr- 
buuar to DnlcEler-Liman, between Akenuui and the Bl&rk S«a 
partly— to the lengtli ot Birtf-two milea — from I.eowa on llie Prulh 
to tlis Dniuster below Benderj (Petermaan, Geograph. MilllmOi 
gen, IS5T, p. 129), tna; perbap* be also Itouan -, bat there has 
bson M 7«t anj' oXKl Huttlemenl of thia poluL 
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(Silißtria) — the moclem Dobrudscba — aud from the place 
now colled Kaasnwa, where the river npjtronclieB withm 
thirty miles of the eeo, in order then to bend almost at a 
rigiit angle to tlio north, to have substituted for the rirer- 
liite a fortified rond after the manner of the Briliab (p. 
202), which reached the coast at Torois.' This comer, 
however, was, at least from the time of Ha,cbiaD, embraced 
within the Itomoii frontier-fortification ; for from that 
time we find lower Moesia, which before Trajan had prob- 
ably possesBed no larger standing gnrrisona at nil, fur- 
nished witli the three legionary camps of Novae (near 
Svischtova), Diii-ostonini (Silistria), and Troesmia (Iglitza, 
near Galatz), of which tlie last lies in fi-ont of that very 
angle of the Danube. Against the Jazygos the position 
was strengthened by adding to the uppei- Moesian camps nt 
' AccordiDg to von Tineke's estlmale CMimatAceidtte ubm' die V'««- 
JianiSaiiffen der Gfttlliehaft far Erdkunde in Berlin in the jesra 
leSO-JO. p. )QT t. ; comp, in voa Uoltke's Briffe üi&r ZtuUtnde In 
der Turlui, tlie lelter of 3d Nov. IfiflT), oa wall >s acoatdiog to tbe 
delfnealions and piitna ot Dr. C. Schuchli.irdt commanicated to me, 
tlirea bnrriera «era here oonBtrnoted. The »ontlimost and probably 
oldest ia it sinipla wlbeu irall with (BiDgulorl;) a fosse in front of 
ft towards the sonth ; whether of Itoiuan origin may bu doiiblftil. 
Thf two other lines are on earthen wall, even now at man; places 
BE bigh aa throe metres, and a lower wall, once linud witb stonei, 
whioh often ron close beeide each other and alsewhere agiin we miles 
apart. We miglit hold them oa the two lines of defence of a forti- 
fied road, though iu tbe enatem half the earthen wall, in the more 
Bonlhem half the stone-wall, ia the more northerlj-, and lliej ernes 
in the middle. At one EiH>t the enrthen wall (lie'« more »iiiherly) i 
forms lUu rear of a fort constructed behind Ibe ctnne-irall, The J 
eartlien wall is covcri^d on tbe north aide h/ a deep, on tbe south I 
Bide by a sballow, (otsc : each fosse is cloded off by a bank. A fosa« I 
lies al»o in front or the sloue-woll to the north Behind tbe earthen ' 
wall, and mostly resting null, «re found furls dialanl from eaoh ■ 
other seven hnndrod anil BCly mätn« ; oIIidri rI irregular dlManoe« 
of the like kind behind the »lone-wiJI- All the IIdm kevp behind 
tbe KoTiBa-lakeB as the natural basis ofdufenue; from the point i 
where tliia ceases, thej ore carried aa far as tbe sea with alight n- 
gard to th« choraoler of the ground, the town Tomis lies vuttlda I 
ot ÜW »aLl usd to the north of it ; bnt its fortreas- walls ore put In \ 
r»i..-.t,T.iii^ ..;-,., (,y ^ «peoial wall. 
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Singidunum and Viminacium the lower Pannoninn at tb© 
couäuenoe of tUe Theisa with the Dimubo near Aconiiu- 
cutn. Bacia itself was then but weakly garrisoned, The 
capital, now a colony of Trajan, Sarmizegetnaa, lay not fai- 
from the chief crosainga over tbe Diinubo ia upper Moeain ; 
Lere and on the middle Marisus, as well as beyond it in 
the dietricta of tho gold mines, the Bomons chiefly ecttled ; 
the one legion serving as garrison since Trajan's time in 
Dacia obtained its headquarters, nt least soon afterwards, 
in this region at Apuluta (Karlsburg). Farther to the 
north Fotaissa (Thorda) and Napoca (Klausenbui-g) were 
probably also at once taken possession of by the Romana, 
but it was only gradually that the great Pannono-Dacian 
military centres pushed farther towards the nortli. The 
transference of the lower Ponnonian legion from Acumin- 
eum to Aquinciim, the modern Buda, and the occupa- 
tion of this commanding military position, fall not later 
than Hadrian, and probably under him ; probably at the 
B.tme time one of the upper Pannonian legions came to 
Br^etio (opposite to Comom). Under Commodus all set- 
tlement was prohibited along the northern frontier of 
Dacia for s\ breadth of nearly fire miles, which must stand 
connected mth the frontier regulations to be subsequently 
mentioned ftft*r the Marcomanion war. At that time also 
the fortified lines may have originated, which barred this 
frontier similarly to the upper Germanic. Under Severus 
one of tho legions previously in lower Moe«a was brought 
to Potaisaa (Tiiorda) on the Dacian north frontier. 

But even after these transferences Dacia remained an 
advanced position on the left bank, covered by 
MwaTpöStiod. mountains and trenches, with reference to 
which it might well be doubtful whether it 
did more to promote or to impedo the general defenaivo 
attitude of the Romans. Hadrian, in fact, had thooglit of 
giving up this territory, and so regarded it« incoqionition 
08 a mistake ; after the step had once beeu taken, there 
certainly preponderated the consideration, if not of 
lucrative gold mines of the country, at any rate of 
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Homan eiTÜisation rapidly deTcloping itself in the region 
of the Marisua. But. be caused at leaat the superstructure 
of the stone bridge of the Danube to be removed, as his 
apprehension of its being used by the enemy outweighed 
his conrädemtion for the Dacion garrison. The later pe- 
riod released itself from this ansiety ; but the eccentric 
podtion of Dacia in relation to the rest of the frontier- 
defence remained. 

The mxty years after the Dacian wars of Trajan were for 
the Danube lands a time of peace and of peaceful deTslop- 
ment. No doubt there was never entire quiet, particu- 
larly at the mouths of the Danube, and even the hazardous 
expedient of purchasing the security of the frontier from 
the adjoining restless neighbours, jiiet oa was done with 
Deoebalns, by the bestowal of yearly gratuities was further 
employed ;' yet tlie remnina of antiquity show at this very 
time everywhere the flourishing of urban life, and not a 
few communities, particularly of Pannonia, name as their 
founder Hadrian or Pius. But upon this stiUnesa fol- 
lowed a storm such ns the empire had not yet sustnined, 
and which, although properly but a fron tier- war, by ifa 
tstension over a series of provinces and by its duration 
for lliirteen years shook the empire itself. 

The war named after the Marcomani was not kindled by 

any single personage of the typo of Hannibal or 

UMoaiiiiai»!! DecebaluB. As little did aggressions on the part 

of the Bomans provoke this war ; the emperor 

Pius injured no neighbour, either powerful or humble, and 

set on peace almost more than its just value. The realm of 

MaroboduuB and of Vannins had thereafter, perhaps ia 

consequeuce of the partition uudcr Vangio and Sido (p. 

234), become divided into the kingdom of the Mnrcomaui 

in what is now Bohemia and that of the Quadi in Moravia 

and upper Hungary. Conflicts with the Bomans do not 

appear to have occun-ed here ; the vassal-relation of the 

princes of the Quadi was even formally recognised under 

'Vila lIiidrianiRt aim tvge RtKeolarwrwn qvi da imminulii »ti- 

pmäik gutnlnitur atgnito negotiti paeem amtjxmtU. 
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the reign of Piua by tbe conurmatiou iwked for. Sbiftinga 
o[ peoples, whicli lay beyond tbe Roman horizon, were the 
proximat« onuse of the great war. Soon after the death 
of Piu8 (t 161) masBsa of Germans, espociidly Longobardi 
from tiie Elbe, but also Slnrcomimi nuil other bodies of 
men, appeared in Paunonia, apparently to gain new abodes 
on the right baiiL Pressed hard by the Roman troops 
who were despatched against them, they sent the prince of 
the Marcomani, Ballomai-iua, and with him a representative 
of each of the ten tribes taking part, to renow their reqnest 
for assignauou of land. But the governor abode by his 
decision and compelled them to go back over the Danube. 
This was the beginning of tbe great Danuhian war.' 
The governor of upper Germany, Oaiua Aufii^ 
dius VictoriuuB, the father-in-law of Fronto 
known in Utemture, had already, about the year 162, to 
repel an assault of the Chatti, which likewise may have 
been occasioned by tribes from the Elbe pressing on their 
rear. Had cqutdly energetic steps been taken, greater 
mischief might have been averted. But just then the Ar- 
menian war had begua, into which the Parthians eoon en- 
tered ; though the troops were not exactly sent away from 
the threatened frontier to the east, for which there ia at 
least no evidence,* there was at any rate a want of men to 

' YUa Mitni\^: gtititnuiriujepiilin« aguperioribuib'irbiirüfuge- 
Tant niai reeilifrotliir beUum iitftrentibtu. Dio, In Pelraa Patriaios, 
fr. e, MfS: AwyyißJpJBf «oi 'OBiav (ollierwise unknown) Ifuivxi*''» 
^•ilfitr wpointimia ray irtpl BlrSici (pcrlmps nlreftdj then pni^. 
pnuteria, in whieli case the guard would bo mnrclied out on »o- 
count of tliJR ooi<um*ii(ie)i iW/bv iithaiiTimv naX rir hii^l Kiitttar 
•(Car iiiffaniiwiu» I'l vcanXii fir^v a! SdpBapoi ttpätorrg' <#' oIi 
oB»» rpaxl'it^'i' i* !*■• "a-raarirtu it npärti^ /ii);Hf^a«al ol fii^ 
Btpti vfiaBtif wofA AlAut Barrnii- TJ)r Ttxtorlmr ttiiiiim aTi^Kovai 
ßi>i.Xauip'irTtriii fiairiA^a MopxBfuCrcr wl tTiiwut iin, imT' ISret hli\i- 

That this incident falls betom the oiithre«k of the Wkr, ia ibawn by 
Its podtlan ; ff, 7 of Fatricliis la mi eiiiier|it frnm Dio, txxi. 11, 3. 

'Tlie Honslaa RnQ; gitvt- *way soldiers to Ihe Armenian wm 
(Hinchfald, Aroh. rpig. MUA. vl, 41) ; but her« Ute frontier wM 
sot emilBugurMl. 
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take up tlie second trur at once witL onergy. This tem- 
porising MTerely aveiiged itself. Just when people were 
triumphing in Rome over the lungs of the east, on the 
D:inube the Chatti, the Morcoinani, the Quadi, the Jazvges 
huret as with a thunderclap into the ßoman ti'rritory, 
Raetia, Noricum, the two Pannonias, Dacia, were inuu- 
(liited at the eamo moment ; in the Dncion mine-district 
wo can Btill follow the fcmces of this irruption. What 
devastations they then wrought in those regions, which 
for long hod seen no enemy, is shown by the fact that 
several years afterwards the Quadi gave back first 13,000, 
then 60,000, and the Jazyges even 100,000 Roman eap- 
tivea Nor did the matter end with the injury done to 
the provinces. There hapjiened what had not occurred 

for three hundred years and begun to be ac- 
iiatj, counted as impossible — ^the barbarians broke 

through the wall of the Alps and invaded Italy 
itself ; from Raetia tliey destroyed Opitergium (Oderzo) ; 
bands from the Julian Alps invested Aquileia.' Defeats of 
individual Roman divisions must have taken place in vari- 
ous cases ; we learn only that one of the commandants of 
the guard. Victorious, fell before the enemy, and the ranks 
of the Roman armies wore eon.'lj thiuned. 

This grave attack beteU the st-ate nt a moat unhappy 

moment. No doubt the Oriental war was 

euded; but in its train a pestilence had eproad 
throughout Italy and the west, which swept men away 
more continuously than the war, and iu more fearful meas- 
ure. When the troops were concentrated, as was neces- 
sary, the victinisof the pestilence were all the more nume^ 
oua As deai-th always accompanies pestilence, so on this 
occasion there appeared with It failure of crops and famine, 
and severe financial distress; the taxes did not come iu, 

' The parti i:i put J on nf the Gertnftna on the right of the BhJn« ia 
■ItrstAd by Dio, Uli. 3. and ui.ly thereby are the meanures explained 
which HftrciiB Adopted tor Roatiti uid Iforicum, The portion vf 
Odpno alBu Bpeftka foe tUa vieir thai tliese uesailanis coiui) over Uut 
Brenner. 




nucl in the course of the war the emperor s.iw himself 
under the necessity of fdienating by publio auctii^D the 
jewels of his palace. 

There was lack of n fitting leadrar. A military and politi- 
cal task so extensiTe and so compliculed couIlI, 
cillT"""^'" '^ things stood in Kome, be undertaken by no 
cominissioDed general, but only by the ruler 
himself. Silurcus had, with a correct and mode.st knowl- 
edge of Ms ßhortcomings, on ascending the throne, placed 
by his side with equal rights hia younger adopted brother 
Lnciua Verus, on the benevolent assumption that the jovial 
youDg man — as he was a vigorous fencer aurl hunter — 
would nlao grow into an able general But the worthy 
emperor did not possess the sharp glance of one who 
knows men ; the choice had proved as unfortunate as pos- 
sible ; the Parthian war just ended had shown the nominal 
general (o he pei'soually dissolute, and as &a officer iuca- 
pable. The joint regency of Veros was nothing but «u ad- 
ditional calamity, which indeed was obviated by his death, 
that ensued not long after the outbreak of the Marcoman- 
inn war (169). Marcus, by bis leanings more reflective 
than inclined to practical life, and not at all a soldier, nor 
ill general a prominent personage, undertook the exclusive 
nnd personal conduct of the rei^uiuto oi>eTationB. He may, 
in doing so, have made mistakes enough in detail, and per* 
haps the long duration of the struggle is partly traceable 
to Lliis; but the unity of supreme command, hia clear in- 
sight into the object for which the war was waged, the 
tenacity of his statesmanly action, above tdl the rectitude 
nnd firmness of the man administering bis difficnlt office 
witb Bolf-forgetful faithfulness, idtimately broke the dan- 
gerous assault. This was a merit all the higher, as the 
success was due more to character than to talent. 

The character of the task set before the Romans is shown 

by the fact that the government, despite tho 

^J^™" "' "" want of men ttnd money in the first year of 

this war, h«l the walls of the capital of Dal- 

nmtia, Salonae, and of the capital of Thrace, FhihppopoliE, 
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restored by its soldiers and at its expenae ; certeinly these 
were not isolated orrungements. Tliey hod to prepare 
tliemaelvea to see the men of the norlJi everywhere invest- 
ing the great towns of the empire ; the teirora of the 
Gothic expeditions were idready knocking at the gates, and 
were perhaps for this time averted only by the fiict that 
government saw tbem coming. The immediate superin- 
tendence of the military operations, and the regulation, de- 
manded by the state of the cj^o, of the relations to the fron- 
tier-peoples and reformation of the existing arrangements 
on the epof, might neither be omitted nor left to his un- 
lirincipled brother or individusil leaders. In fact, the posi- 
tion of matters was changed as soon as the two emperors 
arrived at Aquileia, in order to sot out thence with the 
army to the scene of war. The Germans and Sarmalians, 
&r from united in themselves, and without common lead- 
ing, felt themselves unequal to such a counter-blow. The 
moBscs of invaders everywhere retreated ; the Quadi sent 
ia their Bubmission to the imperial generals, and in many 
cases the leaders of the movement directed against the 
Bomans paid for this reaction with their livea Luciua 
thought that the war had demanded victims enough, and 
advised n return to Bome ; but the Marcomani persevered, 
in haughty resistance, and the calamity which had come 
upon Bome, the hundred thousands of captives dragged 
away, the Buccesses achieved by the barbarians, impera- 
tively demanded a more vigorous policy and the offensive 
continuance of the war. Tlie son-in-law of JInrcus, Tibe- 
rias Claudius Pompeionus, as an extraordinary measure 
took the command in Itaetia and Noricum ; his able hen- 
tenant, the subsequent emperor, Fubliua Helvius Pertinas, 
cleio^d the Boman territory without difficulty with the 
first auxiliary legion called up from Pannonia. lu spite of 
thefinaucial distress two new legions were formed, particu- 
larly from Qlyrian soldiers, in the rniaing of which no 
doubt many a previous highway-robber was made a de- 
fender of his country ; and, as was oli-eady stat«d (pp. X15, 
315), the hitherto slight frontier-giurd of these two prov- 
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inces was reinforced bj tlie new legion-oampa of BatLabon 
and £nna Tho Giuperore tlicmselves went to the upper 
Punnonian campe. It wna above all of consequence to re- 
strict the area witliiu wliicli the Gre of war was raeing. 
Tbe barbarians coming from the noiib, wlio offered their 
aid, were not repelled, and fought iu Bomau pay, bo far as 
they did not — as nleo occurred — break their word and 
make common cause with the enemy. The Quadi, who 
sued [or peace and for the conärmation of the new king 
Furtius, had the latter readily granted to them, and 
nothing demanded of them but the giving back of tbo de- 
serters and the captives. Success in some measure attended 
tho attempt to restrict tho war to tho two chief oppo- 
nents, the Marcomani and the Jazyges from of old alhed 
with them. Agiunst these two peoples it was carried on in 
the following yeara with severe conflicts and not witliout 
defeat Wo know only isolated debiils, ivhich do not 
admit of being brought into set connection. I^Iarcus 
Claudius Fronto, to whom had been entrusted the com- 
mands of upper Mocsia and Dacia united ns nn extra- 
ordinary measure, fell about the year 171 iu conflict 
against Germans mid Jitzygea. The commandant of tho 
guard, Marcus Macrinius Vindex, likeiviso fell before 
the enemy. They and other officers of hiyh rauk ob- 
tained in these years hnuorary mouumcuts in Home at 
tho column of Trajan, because they had met death in 
defence of their fatherland. The barbaric tribes, who 
had declared for Rome, again pai-tially fell away — such 
as tho Cotini and above all tho Quadi, who granted an 
nsvlum to the fugitive Marcomani and drove out their 
vassal-king Furtiiia, whereupon tho emperor Marcus sot 
a price of 1000 gold pieces on tho head of hia successor 
Ariogaesua 
Not till the sixth year of the war (172) does the com- 
plete comjuest of the Mai'comaui seem lo have 
™STwu"* been achieved, and Marcus to have thereujwn 
assumed the well-deserved title of victory, 
GermanicuB. Then followed the overthrow of the Quadi ; 
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lastly in 175 that of the Jazyges, in consequence of whidi 
the emperor received the further sumame of Ojnqueror of 
the Sarmatoe. The terms which were laid down for the 
conquered tribes ehow that Marcus designed not to punish 
but to subdue. The Marcomani and the Jazyges, probably 
also the Quadi, were required to evacuate a bo riler- strip 
along the river to the breadth of ten, subscquentty modi- 
fied to five, miles. In the strongholda on the riglit bauk 
of the Danube wore placed Roman gnrrisons, which, 
among the Marcomani and Quadt alone, amounted to- 
gether to not lesa than 20,000 men. All the subdued bad 
to fumisb contingents to the Boman army ; the Jazyges, 
for example, 8000 horsemen. Had the emperor not been 
recalled by the insurrection of Syria, be would have driven 
the latter entirely from their country, as Trajan drove the 
Dacians. That Marcus intended to treat the revolted 
Transdanubiaus after tbia model, was confirmed by the 
further course of events. Hai-dly was that hindrance re- 
moved, when the emperor went back to the Danube and 
began, just like Trajan, in 178 the second definitive war. 
The ground put forward for thus declaring war is not 
known; the aim ia doubüoaa correctly specified to the 
effect that ho piu-poaed to erect two new provinces, Marco- 
mania and Sarmatia. To the Jazyges, who must have 
shown themselves submissive to the designs of tbe em- 
peror, their burdensome imposts were for tbe most part 
remitted, and, in fact, for iuterconrse with their Itinamen 
dwelling to tbe cast of Dada the Rosolani, right of passage 
through Dacia was granted to them under fitting super- 
visiou— probably just because they were already regarded 
na Roman subjects. The Marcomani were almost extii'- 
pated by sword and famine. The Quadi in despair wished 
to migi-ate to tbe north, and to seek aettlementa among the 
Semnonea ; but even this was not allowed to them, as they I 
had to cultivate the fields in order to provide (or the 
Itoman garrisonR After fourteen years of aiuiost uninter- 
rupted warfare, he who way a warrior-prince against his 
will reached bis goal, end the Bomaus wero a second time 
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face to facfl with Iho ncquisition of tlio upper Eliie ; now, 

in fact, all tbat waa wanting was tba announcement of tlic 
wisli to retain what was wou. TUereiipon \\i.: died^not 
yet Bixty years of age — in the camp of Viiulobana on ITlli 
March 180. 

We must not merely acknowIedgB the rcBoluteneaa and 
tenacity of tho ruler, liut must also admit that 
he did what right policy enjoined. The cod- 
quest_of DaciaJj;Llrai!Ul-ffliia,flilfl.ulilfiiLgaiii, 
idthoTigh in ffiia very Marcomanian war the possession of 
Dftciänotcm!y_renjOTed^ a dangerous ülemept_froiu the 
ranks of tho~antagönists of Tlonitvliit prohablj ülfitiJiad 
tEe^eflecI ~5f pr eventing the host of peoples on the lower 
Danube, Uio'Bastaniae.T^xüIänr, and others, fro m^ -inter- 
fering in the war. But after tho mighty onset of the 
Transdan ubiiics to tho west of Dacia had made their sub- 
jugation n necessity, this co\dd only he nccomphshed in a 
defiuitivG way by embracing Bohemia, Morawa, and the 
plain of the Tlieisa within the Bomau line of defence, al- 
though these regions were probably accounted, like Dacia, 
as having only the position of advanced posts, and the 
stnitcgicol frontier-line was certainly meant to remain the 
Danube. 

The successor of Marcus, the emperor Coiumodus, was 
CflnciBnion or present in the camp when his father died, iinil 
I«™ by Coin- fts he had akeady for several years nominnlly 
shared the throne with liis father, ha entered 
with the latter's death at once into possession of unlimited 
power. Only for a brief timo did the nineteen years' old 
successor allow the men who had enjoyed his father's con- 
fidence — his brolher-indaw Pompeianus, and others who 
had borne with Marcus tho heavy burden of the war — to 
rule in his spirit. Commodiia was in every respect tho 
opposite of his father ; not a scholai', but a fencing-uast«r ; 
as cowardly and weal; iji character, as hia father waa res- 
olute and tennciouB of purjxjse ; as indolent and forgetful 
of duty, ua bis father was active und ronscientious. He 
not inerel^^ve up the idea of incojjjorntiiitj tlie^tarritoiX- 
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WBli_ bllt vnlnntftrilj jTmTitflii[ tirp n '" tl"» Ttfuiy nnmni pi7n- 
diupna such a» they Imd not veutureit^to hope for . Th e 
rfigulÄlion.ofjJiefi.oiitiier-Ü'afficuiicler Roman control, an3 
the obligation not to injure their neighbours friendly to 
the Ronmiis, were nialfcrs of coureo ; but the gai-risoua 
were withdiiiwn from their counliy, and there was retaineil 
only Üie prohibition of settlement on the border-atrip. 
The payment of tasea nn<l the fui-uishing of recruife'^^ero 
cToubUesa stipulated for, hut Iho former 'wera.BfiOQ re- 
mltt«d, nud the latter were certainly not furnished. A 
similar ßetllement was made wiUi the Qiindi ; and the 
other Triinsdanubians must haye been similarly dealt with, 
TLereCy the couquesta made were given up, and the work 
of many years of warfare waa in vain ; if no more was 
ivishcd for, a similar arrangement of things might have 
been reached much eailier. Xevertheleaa the Mareomon- 
ian war secured in these regions the supremacy of Borne 
for the sequel, in Bpite of the fact that Rome let slip the 
prize of victory. It was not by the tribes that had taken 
part in it that the blow waa dealt, to which the Roman 
world-power auccumbed. 
Another permanent conaequenoe of this war iras con- 
nected with the lemovala, to which it gave 
occasion, of the Transdanubians over into tho 
Roman empire. Of themselves such changes of settle 
ment had occurred at all times ; the Sugambri, trans- 
planted under Auguatua to Gaul, the Dacians sent to 
Thrace, were nothing but new subjects or communities of 
subjects added to those formerly existing, and probably 
not much different were the 3000 Naristae, whom Marcus 
allowed to exchange their settlements westward of Bobemin 
forsuchaettlements within Iho empire, while the like re- 
quest was refused to the othcrwiao unknown Astingi on Iho 
Dacion north frontier. But the Germans settled by him 
not merely in the land of the Danube, but in Italy jtseU 
at Ravenna, were neither free subjects nor strictly non- 
tree persons ; these were th« beginnings of the Ronuin 
villnnage, the colonate, the influence of which an the 
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ngrioultuml economy of Ibo whole state is to be set fortli 
i n itno tber connection. That Ravenriate settlement, liow- 
ever, Imtl no permanence ; the men rose in revolt nnd hod 
to be conTeyetl away, bo that the new oolonate remained 
i-eslricted primarily to the provincea particularly to the 
lands of the Danube. 

The ^eat war on ihe middle Danube waa once more 

followed by a sHx years' time of peace, the 
Thi^»d™diip blcssinga of which could not be completely 

neutraliaeil by the internal misgovemmcnt 
that wna constantly increasing during its course. No doubt 
Torious isolated aecounta show that the frontier, cHpc- 
cially the Daciau, which waa most esposed, remained not 
without trouble ; but above all, the stem military govern- 
ment of SeroruB did its duty here, and at least Marco- 
mani and Quatlt appear even under his immediate auccea- 
sors in aneouditionol de]>endcnce, so that the son of Severua 
could cite a prince of the Quodi before him and lay his 
head at his feet. The conflicts occurring at this epoch on 
the lower I>anube were o( subordinate importance. But 
probably at this period a comprehensive shifting of peo- 
ples from the north-east towards the Black Sea took place, 
imd üie Uoman frontier-guard on the lower Danube had 
to confront new and more dangerous opponents. Up to 
Ulis time the antagonists of the Bomana there had been 
chiefly Sarmatian tribes, among whom the Boxolani came 
into closest contact with them ; of Germans there were 
settled here at that time only the Ristamac, who hod been 
long at home in this region. Now the ßoxolani disap- 
pear, merged possibly among the Carpi apparently akin 
t« them, who thenceforth were the nearest neighbours of 
the Bomans on the lower Danulie, perhaps in the valleya 
of the Seret and PruUi. 

By the Bido_of the Ciu'p i ca nifi. likewise as imiiiadinte 
— neighbours of the liomims at the mouth of the 

Dauube, the people of the Goths. This Ger- 
manic stock migrated, according to the tradition which 
has been preserved to ua, from öcandinavia over the Bal- 
17 " "^ "' 
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tic t oyarde tliojyfiion of tlio Vistula, anJ from this to the 
Bia^. Saa ; .in accc^^nce wiili tkis tlie Bomtui gcog- 
rnpliera of the second century know them at the Vistula, 
and Koman liiatory from tie first quarlfr of tba third at 
Iha north-west coast of the Black Sea. Thenceforth they 
appear hero constnntly on the increase ; the remains of 
the Bastomao retired before them to the right bank of the 
Danube under the emperor Probus, the remains of the 
Ckrpi under the emperor Diocletian, while beyond doubt a 
great part of the former oe of tlie hitter mingled among the 
Goths and joined them. On the whole this catastropha 
may be designated as tlint of the Gothic war only iii the 
Bensc in which Uiat which set in under Iklarcus is called 
the war of the Marcomani ; the whole mass of peoples set 
in movement by the stream of migration from the north- 
east to the Black Sea took part in it ; nnd took part all 
the more, seeing that these attacks took place just as 
much by land over the lower Danube as by water from 
the north coasts of the Black Sea, in an inextricable 
compUcation of landward and mai'itime piracy. Not un- 
suitably, therefore, the learned Athenian who fought in 
this war and has narrated, it prefers to term it the Scy- 
thian, as be includes under this name — which, like the 
Pelasgiaa, forms the despair of the histoiian—all Germania 
and non-Germanic enemies of the empire. What is to be 
told of these expeditions will here be brought together, 
so far as the confusion of tradition, which is only too 
much in keeping with the confusion of these fearful times, 
nllows. 

Tlie xg jüiJt3S=^7ajieg also of ciril war, when there were 
four emperors — is designated as thatjmrliidi 
the war against those hcn^ fitst named GoUis 
began.' As the corns of Tj-ra and Olhia cease with Alex- 
ander (t 235), these Roman possessions situated beyond 

' Tlia alluged flrBt raontion of tlie Gotha iu the blogmpliy of Car«- 
oallA, c. IU, rusts tin u tniBauderstanding. If rcHlIja senator all oirsil 
himself Ibu lunlioiuuH ]«t of Msigniiig la the murderer of Oeta lb« 
tuun« Oetlous, because im un his march from tlia Danube to Ihs 
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the boundary of the empire liad iloubUoea become soino 
year§ earlier a prey to the new enemy. In that year they 
first crossed the Dapub e . nnd Uic moat iiortlieii 

Moesinii coast tomiis, latros, w as 

dianu3, wliö cmergeilout oTlho confusions of this baie aa 
ruIer7T8"aeärgiiritod as uonquo ror of^the Gs'llS ; it i" i"ore 
certiin üiriL'Hie'liotDan government at any ruto under him, 
if not already earlier, ni rreed tp liny nflf ^ llp Gntbic ^]n^nr- 
aioiia' As vraa aahi ral. the Cariri demanded the same as 
t he empp Fi"- I"",] fl''ii;ili"'l *■" Ihft tt>fftyit?ir ftrtthri ; y]j"i ^J'O 
dia niand yn& not f p-iintod. tliRy i"vpf'f'd iKfj Ttntnrm tifr" 
tflry in th i f'""' '*^- The empei-or P Ij j] ^y p" i^Jlnr.l i »n n « 
was at thnt lime already dead — repulsed tlipm^ ni^d m»»)-. 

getie aCÜ Oti gjt.li Ihl. i-nmliinPtl Btwnplli nf Hi« qff.nt flj^- 

pire wonld prolxtbly hern have cheeked the barbariana. 
But in these years the murderer of an emperor reached 

the tlu-one aa euroly aa he found iu turn hia 

own murderer and successor ; it was just iu 

the ini perilled regions of the Danube that the army pro- 

cloimeil against the emperor Philippus f p-^J^j-jnTf Pfl^iv 

tiauus, and, after he was set aside, Tratan as Deciua^ wlij cfa 
IaKeiMn-fa;rtvanc[nishö3Tiis"iurE^öiiiBt in Italy, and waa 

east bad oaaqaered «(>ms Qetlo hordes (fumuUifimi profliü), he 
Qieaot Diicions, not tba Gotbs, scurcel; at that time dwelliog (heru 
and bardJy known to the Roman public, who»» idenliUcatlon nith 
the Oetae was certalol; oalj a later laTention. — Wo mji; odd IhiL 
the «tttement thnt the emperor Maxiraious {235-23S) was the son of 
n (ioCU Mltitid iu the nalgbbourlag Tlirece, earriet oi still (unUer 
back; ;el uot much weight is to bu attached to iL 

' I'etrus PatrioEiis, fr. 8. Th« miminiBlratiou of tha legal» of tuw«r 
Moesia bpre mentioned, T ullius Meuopbiliia. is Hwd by ga jaa oec- 
tuiniv to tha time oJ^OpiTiaUu, »i"! with probabilitj tTsSS-a*) 
(BWäKeüT, "Ö/^ir ii. 227). Ab lbs beginniiit! of the Gothic war and 
Ihij dvalmcliou of iHtrua are (Ixcd hj Deiippus (eilit Mm. et Balö. 
10) lit aas. It l8 llatiiml lobriiiB into coiiuccliou with these evani« 
tliB nadertakinK of trlbiita ; at any rate it was tlien renewed. Tlia 
*iün alegea ot Haroiiuiopulia and Philippopolia by tlin Gotlis (Dex- 
ippiis, /y. 18, 18) may liava followed on tlie captnie of Irtrof. 
Jordanes. OA tO, OS, puis the foraiur uuder PhiUppnB, bnt ia in 
olirouologioal ijuifWion« uot a valid wilausib 
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nckno^lcilgml fls ruler. He was an able and brave man, 
not unworthy of the two names which he bore, and entered, 
ao soon oa bo could, resolutely into the conflicts on the 
Dtmube ; but what the civil war waged in the meanwhile 
Lad destroyed, could no longe» be retrieved. "While the 
Romans wei-o fighting with one another the Goths and the 
Carpi had united, and had under the Gothic princejjäilli 
invaded Moesia d enud e djtf h-oopa. The governor of the 
provmoe. ' fffebonmnus GcilU ia. threw himself with his force 
intoNjmyolis on the Haeiuua, and waa here besieged by 
the u otEa; thesg'at ih e same (ime pilla£ed TImu» and 
bes ieged its capital , the great and strong Philippojjp liB ; in- 
dfiEd Uiey reaoned aaTär'däTffiicedonla, äu^ni^™d_^jg^ 
^om^ where the governor Friscus found this just a fitting 
moment to have himself proclaimed aa emperor. When 
Decius arrived tocombatnt once hia rival and the public foe. 
the former was doubtless without difficulty set aside, and 
success also ^ttende^he«ljg^jyjjjQ|j||i^ where 30,000 
Goths are saidt^iave fallen. Bu t_the Gotha, retreatin g 
to Thrace , conquered in turu at PeiM C-^:üit^C^r&)t Üiraw 
the Bomana bftclt on Mocsia. an d reduced Nicoii oli q the ra 
as well aa Anchialus iu Thrace, fnd OifiiLj^iliffOSOliQ». 
"Wllöre 100,000 men are said to have come into their power. 
ThereujKJn they marched northwards to bring into safety 
their enormous booty. Deciua projected the plan of in- 
flicting a blow on the enemy at the crossing of the Dan- 
ube. He stationed a division under Gallus on the bank, 
and hoped to be able to throw the Gotha upon this, and 
to cutoff their retreat. But at Abritt^ , a placc.on.thg 
Moeaiau froutier^ the fortune of war, or else the treach- 
ery of Gallua, decided against them, Decius 
perished with his son, and Gallua, who was 
proclaimed as bis successor, began bis reign by once 
more assuring to the Goths the annual payiuents of 
money (251).' Tliis utter defeat of Roman arms ns of Bo- 

'Tbe reporU of tlieio occurrenctiB in Zocimiu, t. 21-24, Zonuna, 
x\\. 20, Ammluius, xxvl. Tt, 10, 17 (whjo)) ncrouiita, down lo tliut 
coiiueniiiiy Fljiliiipiipulis, are tUed as livloiijiiiig U) tlili liutu b; iliu 
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man policy, the fall of the emperor, tho first who lost hia 
life in conflict with the barbariana^a piece of news which 
deeply mored men's minda even in this age demoralised 
by its familiarity with misfortune — the disgraceful capitu- 
Ißtion following thereon, placed in fact the integrity of the 
empire at stake. Serioua crises on the middle D anube, 
threateninfj nrobabjy the lass of Uaciar giuBt bava bean 
thft immedift^^i mnspniiBnim. Once morn t^i|awiui npnrf».! • 
t he Oovernor of Pannouia, Marcua Aemilina Aemilianua, a 
good soldi er, achieTed an important succesa of arms, and 
drov e the enemy r y^'' *^"' fi^nHi-r But Nemesis bore 
sway. The consequence of this victory, achieved in the 
name of Gallus, was, that tho army renounced allegiance 
to the betrayer ot Deciiiß and chose their general na hia 
Buccessor. Once more therefore civil war took prece- 
dence oi frontier-defence ; and while Aemilianua no Joubt 
vanquished GaUus in Italy, but soon afterwards euccumbed 
to hia general Valerianua (254), Dacia was lost 
for tho empire— how, and to whom, wo know 
not.' The lost coin struck by this province, and the latest 
inscription found there, are of the year 2ö5, tho last coin 
of the neighbouring Viminacium in upper Moesia of tho 
followiug year ; in tho first yeora of Yolerinnus and Oal- 
lienuB therefore the barbarians occupied the Boman ter- 
ritory ou the left bank of the Danube, and certainly also 
pressed across to the right. 

Before wo pursue further the development of affiiirs on 
the lower Danube, it appears necessary to cast a glance at 
piracy, as it was then in vogue in the eastern half of the 



fttfll th«t the latter tooutb in ZoBimnB), mlthongh all fragmentary or 
in disorder, ■D*)' have flowed from the report of Deijppoa, of whidi 
fr. 10, 19, are preserved, and may be in some tueasare oombiaed. 
The SUDD source lies at the bottom of the Imperial biographiea and 
JordnneB; but liotti have disSgtired and falaifled It tonuch o degreo 
that uie oan be made ot their etalements only with grant caatiun. 
Viotof. Vat». 20, Is tadapendaut. 

'Perhaps the Irruption of the Maroomani iu Zoaimus, 1. 29, refers 
to this. 
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SleclitermnGao, tind the maritime e:q>ecIitions of the Ooths 
and their allies originating from it. 

That the Roman Heet could at uo time he dispeoBed 
with on the Black Sea, and piracy there was 
Büiif^ ''" probably never estirpatedj was implieil in the 
veiy nature of the Roman laUe as it had token 
shape on iU coasts. The Romans were in firm possession 
ouly perhaps from the mouths of the D.iuube as far as 
Tiapezus. It is true that on the one hand lyra at the 
mouth of the Dniester and Olbia on the bay at the month of 
the Dnieper, ou the other «ide the Caucasian harbours in 
the regions of the modem SuL-hum-Kaleh, Dioscurina and 
Pityus, were Bomau. Tlie intervening Boeporan kingdom 
in the Crimea also stood under Roman protection, and had 
a Roman garrison subject to the governor of Mocsia. But 
on these shores, for the most part far from inviting, there 
were only those posts formerly held either as old Greek 
settlements or as Roman fortresses ; the coast itself was 
desolate or in the bands of the natives filling the interior, 
who comprehended under the general name of Scythians, 
mostly of Sarmatian descent, never were, or were to be- 
come, subject to the Romans; it was enough if they did 
not dij-ecUy lay hands on the l^imans or their clienta 
Accordingly, it is not to bo wondered at, that even in the 
time of Tiberius the pirates of the east coast not merely 
made the Black Sea insecure, but also landed and levied 
contributions on the villages and towns of the coast. If, 
imder Pius or Marcus, a band ot the Costoboci ilwelling 
on the north-western shore fell upon the inland town 
Klateia situated in the heart of Phocis, and came to blows 
under its walls with the citizens, this event, which certainly 
only by accident stands forth for us as isolated, shows that 
the same phenomena which pi-ecedcd the downfall of the 
government of the senate were now renewed, and even with 
the imperial power miiintnining itself outwardly luisbakcn 
not mei*!y individual piratical ships, but squadrons of 
pirates cruised in the Black and even in the Mediterranenn 
seas. The decline of the government, dearly discernible 
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after tho rleitth of Sevems, nacl tihore all after the ond of the 
lost dynasty, manifested itself thsD, as was uatural, es- 
peuially in the further dec^iy of marine police. The ac- 
counts, in detail far from trustworthy, mention already in 
tho time before Decius tho appearance of a great fleet of 
pirates in the Aegean Sen; tliea under Decius the plun- 
dering of the PamphyliiiM const and of the Graeco-Asiatio 
islands; under Gallus marau ding s of jiirates in Aai;!. ATinnr 
na far as Possiäiia and Epiicsits.' These were predatoiy 
expeditions! These comrades plundered the coast iav and 
■^hrte, and" made even, as we see, bold raids into tho in- 
terior; but nothing is mentioned of the destruction of 
towns, and the pirates shumied coming into collision with 
Boman troops ; the attack was chiefly directed against such 
re^ons as had no troops stationed in them. 

Under Valerian these o^ipeditions assume a different 
nmtM i»di ''^"""'^r- The nature of the raids varies so 
ttuiaiiiUMOattu much from the earlier, that the raid, in itself 
not specially important, ntihtt "Rnrani as"'9i*^ 
Pi ^us under Valerian CQuld bo designated by intelligent 
reporters precisely as the beginning of this movement,' 

> AmmiBniis, uxi. S, IS ; diuiliu» lum'unt milibitii permpto Bogpont 
tt liloriliit$ Propontidü Srj/iMcaruia gentium eatataa trantffraane 
«didgrtmt qakUm oferbat terra mari^v^ liragm : led amtua tiiorum 
parU nuuinia T^irttniiil; wheröapon the c»t»atropUB of the Daoii 
is narriled, «nd into this is lawuTen the foPtlmr notioo: olaatac 
J^imphyluie eleiUiUm (to vliich must balaug the aUge at Bide in 
Dexippua hiniBelf, fr. SQ), insuli» popiiiaUa aimpluKa, aa bIeo tlio 
■lege oC CyiicuB. If in tbia retrospect all ia nnt confused— whioh 
(iilQnot well ba aianmed to bo tba case with A mm inn us— 111 is lalta 
before those naval expeditious whicli begin with the pieae of Pit/iia, 
and are more a pari of the migration of pooplea than pirHticnl raida. 
Th« number of thu shipa might indeed be transferred hither by 
error of memory from the expedition of the jeai Sßf). To the uuno 
ooniiection belonga the notice in Zoaimus, i. 28, as to tha Scythian 
expadillona into Asia and Cappadocia as far as Epheaoi and Peasinus. 
The account aa to Ephe«iis in the biography of Qallienus, c. G. U the 
Mine, bnt transposed as to time. 

< In the csie of Zosimna himself wn should not expect complete 
nndvrstindliig of the matter ; but liis voucher Dexippus, vho wm a 
eoutemporarjr and took part In the matter, knew well why he termed 
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and that the pirat«a were for a long time calletl in Asia by 
the name of this tribe not otberwiae kiiown to ua Thcao 
espeditions proceed no longer from the old native dwellers 
beside the Black Sea, but from the hordes pressing behind 
them. What hod hitherto been piracy begins to form a 
portion of that migratory movement of peoples to which 
the advance of the Goths on the lower Danube belongs. 
The peoples taking port in it are very varied and in part 
little known ; in the Iat«r expeditions the Germanic Heruli, 
then dwelling beside the Maeotis, appear to have played a 
leading part. The Gotha also took part, but, so for as 
sea-voyages arfl concerned— and tolerably exact reports of 
these are before us — not in a prominent manner ; strictly 
speaking, these expeditions ore more correctly termed 
Scythian than Gothic The maritime centre of these 
aggressions was the mouth of the Dniester, the port of 
T^rra,' The Greek towns of the Bosporus, abandoned 
through the banki'Uptcy of the imi>erial power, without 
protection to the hordes pressing onward, and expecting 
to be besieged by thepi, consented, half under compulsion, 
half voluntarily, to convey in their vessels, and by their 
mariners, the inconvenient new neighbours over to the 
nearest Boman possessions on the noilh coast of Pontus— 
for which these neighbours themselves lacked the needful 
means and the needful skill. It ^vas thus that the expedi- 
tion against Pitjus was brought about. Tlie Borani were 
landed and, confident of success, sent back the ships. But 
the resolute commander of Pityus, Successianus, repelled 

the Blth/nian expedition tlio ttvripa tfaSet (Zog. i. 3S) ; and even 
in Zogimu» we diBoeni oleiirly tlie oonlrsat, intended by Dexippns, 
betireen the expedition of the Borani againat Piljaa tuid Trapexna 
and the tradiliauul piratic voyagas. Xd the biography of Oalliesna 
the Sojlhiaa expedition tn C^tppndoeio, n&rrated nt c. 11, tinder ths 
year 204. nmst bo Ihat to Trapexiia, just as Lhu Bithynion Iberunith 
connected must he that whiah Zusl tons terms the second ; lie rv indued 
everything ie oonfused. 

' This is iaid h; ZosimoB, L 42, and followi also from the relation 
of thsBospoTanstoth« Bnt (L 83), aud IhM of (bo Ont to tha aeoond 
expedition (I. &4}. 
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the attack ; and th« acaf^ilftnfj fm>nn[^ t.][ft arrival of the 
otSer Boman garrisops, hastily withdrew , for which they 
had difficulty m procuring the necosaary trauspoi-ts. Bat 
the plan was not given np ; in the next year they came l«ick, 
and, as the commandant had moanwhilo been changed, the 
fortress surrendered. Th e Bo rani,_j^fl_Hiia 
ttmo had re turned- tUa P'^i"frffn ycHflfllfi niid 
had them manne d b j pressed mnriiicrB and Itonian captives, 
pOHscBsed themselves of the coast far and \ride, and reached 
na for as Trapezue. Into thia well fortißed and sti-ongly 
garnMReS town aB had fled, and tho barbarians were not 
in a position for b real siege But the leadership of the 
Boiuans was bad, and the military discipline so on the 
decline that not even the ivalls were occupied ; so the 
barb arians sealed them bx aiglit^ without encountering 
resistance, and in the great and rich city enormoiia 
booty, including a nu mber ol snips, fall inU f*!"'"- Iii^pdn. 
ThäyTetnniei!rsucceBatul from tho far distant la&d to the 
MoeoÜB. 
Excited by thia success, a second expedition of other but 
neighbouring Scythian bands waa in the fol- 
'" * lowing winter directed against Bithyuio. Itia 
Bignificant of the unsettled state of things that the insti- 
gator of thia moTcmont was Chr yaoponus. aGreekofNico- 
medm, and that he was highly honoured by the barboiiana 
forits successful result. This expedition was undertaken 
— as the neoessaiy number of ships was not to bo procured 
— partly by land partly by water ; it was only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium that the pirates succeeded in pos- 
sesaing themselves of a considerable number of fishing- 
boats, and so they arrived along the Asiatic coast at Chal- 
cedon, whose strong garrison on this newa ran oS. Not 
merely this town fell into their hands, but also along the 
coast Nicomedia, Chios, Äpamea ; in tho interior Nicaea 
and PruBA ; Nicomedia and Nicaea they burnt down, and 
reached as f or oa Bbyndacus. Thence they sailed home, 
laden with the treasuiea of the rich land and of its con- 
siderable citiefk 



The expedition agaiost Bithynia had idread; been un- 
dertaken in port b; land ; all tlie more wera 
"**■ the nttocks that wore directed againet Enro- 
pean Greece composed of piratical espeditiona by land and 
Bea. If Moeeia imtl Thrace were not permanently occupied 
by the Goths, they yet cume and went there as if they were 
at home, and roycd from thence far iato Macedonia. Even 
Achaia espeoted under Vnlerian invaaion from this aide ; 
Thermopylae and the lathmua were barricaded, and thd 
Athenians set to work to restore their walls that hod lain 
in ruins since the siege by Sulla. The barbarians did not 
oomo then and by this route. But under GallienuH a fleet 
of five himdi-ed soil, this time chiefly Heruli, appeared 
before the port of Byzantium, which, however, had not yet 
lout ita capacity of defence ; tbs ships of the Byzantinea 
snccessfully repulsed the robbers. These sailed onward, 
showed thomselves on the Asiatio coast before Cyzicua 
not formerly attacked, and arrived from thence by way 
of Iiemnos and Imbros at Greece proper, Athens, Co- 

always something that, as in the timos of the Persian nara, 
the citizens of the desti-oyed Athens, two thousand in num- 
ber, laid an ambush for the retiring barbarians, and, under 
the leadership of their equally learned and brave captain, 
Pubhus Herenniufl Desip paa. o f the old and noble famÜT o f 



the Ketykes^ith sup port of the Boman fleet. Jnfljct ad a 
notable loss on the piratesl On the return home, whicli 
took place in part by the land route, the emperor GalUö- 
Dus attacked them in Thrace at the river Ncstua and put 
to death a considerable number of their men.' 

' The report of Dexippus as to tliis expedition ia given in extr«ot 
bjSjnccllDa, p. 717 {it here inXitroi mast be read for unA^vm ), 
ZosimuB, i. 30, uid tUu blugrapber of Unllienua, o. IS. ^, 39 U & 
portioa of bia own niumtiva. In the conlinuator of Dio, on nrliom 
ZoaaiM liopands, tho event is pUcud under Cl«iidiag, tlirou^h urror 
or Uirough fiklsiAcillon, wUob gruiiged tkia viator; to (Ullitinaa. 
Tbe biogrnpby of Oallienm narrntes the incident apparently livice, 
Brat Bhortlj in a. ander (he jet 2eS; thun butter, under or attor 
205. iu c. J3. 
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In order complotelj to eurvoy tlie measure of misfor- 
tune, we must take into nccoimt that in this 
Bm'''™»«'ol ^'''P''^ go'^e to shreds, and ahove all iu the 
OloOoUiiopB- proi-incea overrun by the enemy, one officer 
after another grasped at the crown, which hard- 
ly any longer eiisted. It is not worth the trouble to record the 
names of these ephemeral wearers of the purple ; it marks 
the situation that, after tha devastation of Bithynia by the 
pirates, the emperor Valerian omitted to send thither an 
extraordinary commandant, because every general was, not 
without reason, regarded by Inm as a rival. This co-oper- 
ated to produce the almost thoroughly [lassiTe attitude of 
the government in presence of tliia sore emergency. Yet, 
on the other hand, undoubtedly a good part of this irre- 
Sponaible passivencsa is to be traced to the personality of 
the rulers: Valerian was weak and aged, Gallienua vehe- 
ment and dissolute, and neither the one nor the other was 
equal to the guidance of the vessel of the state in a storm. 
Morcianus, to whom Galhen ua a fte r the i ny""""' T*f ^r^^it''^ 
had committed the com maodinTh e se regions, operated 
not without aucceas ; but the matter did not gain any 
real turn for the better ao long as Qnllienua occupied the 
throne. 

Afterthe murder of Gbllienua (26S), perhapa on the news 

of it, the barbariana, again led by the Heruli , 

o^o'n^*""'" but thia time with united force3r"ün Jenook 

BTWUiHiiiiU, pn t.liB impprinl fmtl^^f.^, such aa 

there had not been hitherto, w iffiapn werf u 1 fleet, and 
probably at the same time by land from t he Danube .' 

> Id our traditlimiil aecaimU this eipedition appears as a pare sea- 
voyag«, undertaken with iprobablyt 2O00 ships (so the biogrnpliy of 
Claudios ; the numbura 6000 and 900, between which the Iradition 
in ZuBlmos, i, 43, warvn, oie probübly bxtb eorrnpti and 330.000 
nwu. Itis,howüier, far from credible tbat Dexippus, to whoiu these 
■tatemeuta must be traced back, can have put the latter figure in 
this H-nj. On the other band, considering the direction c( the ex- 
pedltiuu, in the first instance againat Tomis and HaraianopoliB. it 
tl more than probable thai in it the [irocedara described bj Zos, i. !M 
I followed, and a portion nuTohed by land-, andaudertbiseuppo- 
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The fleet had tnnch to euSer from sbirmB in the Propon- 
tifl ; then it divided, and the Goths advanced partly against 
Tliessaly and Greece, partly against Crete Bad Rhodes ; the 
chief mass resorted to Macedonia and thence penetrated 
into the interior, beyond doubt in combination with the 
bands that had marched into Thrace. But ^ e emTterp r 
Cla udius, who mar ched jiji ''n r°r°"" ™^*^ '^ '■♦■'■""g fnxc e, 
brou ght relief at le ngth tO-tb^ Tling""!""'""" "^* i-^ci^^o^ 
but now re.duced. to. axitemily ; be drove the Go .thj.hcfore 
him up the vtdley of the Axius (^'ardar) and Q pwa rd over 
the moimtaina to upper Moeaia ; after varioua^confljcts, 
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Uoi-.^vx v^.lkv Ecur N.,l^^;>4 u l.nlli..iif. %i-'|.»Ty, iu_.TChicb 
50,000 o! the t-ufijiv ;u-.- .vii.l lu h.v-i.- falluu. TLe Goths 
retired hrolien up, lirst in ttiB direotiou towards Mace- 
donia, then through Thrace to the Haemus, in order to put 
the Danube between themselves and the enemy. A quar- 
rel in the Roman camp, this time between infantry and 
cavalry, had almost given them once more a respite ; bat, 
when it came to fighting, the cavalry could not bear to 
leave their comradeB in the lurch, and so the united army 
was once more victorious. A severe pestilence, which raged 
in all the years of distress, but especially then in those re- 
pona, and above all in the armies, did great injury doubt- 
less to the Itomans — the emperor Claudius himself suc- 
cumbed to it — hut the great army of the Northmen was 
utterly extirpated, and the numerous captives were incor- 
porated in the Roman armies or made serfs. 
' The hydra of mihtary revolutions, too, was in 
some measuro subdued ; Claudius, and after 
him Aurelian, were masters in the empire after another 
fashion than could be said of Gallienus. The renewal of 
the fleet, towards whicli aheginuing had been made under 
Gallienus, would not be wanting. The Dacia of Trajan 

gltloii even ft eontemporarj might well oslimkte tbe tuiTulior of u- 
■nilttnti at iLst II)!Ur8. TUe uotira« of tti» ouupaign, parti''.iilBrl7 tlio 
plkoe of Uta decielv« battio, sitowa tliitt th«/ lixl Ii; no uefta* tu do 
in«relj witb a Qeet. 
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was, and remaisod, lost ; Aure^iaii withdrew tfao poste atill 
tiolding out there, and gave to the iwBseeaora dklodged 
or iucÜDed for emigi'ation new dwellinga on the Moesion 
bank. But Thrace and Moesia. which for a time had be- 
longed more to the Goths than to the Bomans, retui'neJ 
under Roman rule, and at least the frontier of the Danube 
was once more fortified. 

We may not saaiga to these Gothic and Scythian expe- 
ditions by laud and by sea, which fill up the 
^hwinm """ twenty years 250-2G9, auch eignificnnce, as if 
the hordes moving forth had been minded to 
take penuonent poaseaaion of the countries which they 
traversed. Such a plan cannot bo shown to have existed 
even for Mooaia and Thraco, to say nothing of the moi-o 
remote coaats ; hardly, moreover, were the assailants nn- 
meroua enough to undertake invaaiona proper. As the bad 
government of the laat rulera, and above all the uutrust- 
worthinesB of the troops, for more than the superior power 
of the bai-boriana, colled forth the fiooding of the territory 
by land and sea robbera, so the re-establishment of internal 
order and the energetic demeanour of the government 
of themaclvea brought its deliverance. The Boman state 
could not yet be broken it it did not break itaelf. But 
atill it was a great work to rally the government again as 
Claudius had done it. We know somewhat loss even of 
him than of most regents of thia time, aa the probably fic- 
titious carrying back of the Constantinian pedigree to him 
has repainted his portrait after the tame pattern of perfec- 
tion ; but thia very association, as well aa the numberless 
coins struck in his honour after his death, show that he 
waa regarded by the next generation oa thedehvererof the 
Btate, and in this it cannot have been mistaken. These 
Scythian espeditiona were at oil events a prelude of the 
later migration of peoples ; and tlie destruction of cities, 
which distiuguishes them from the ordinary piratio voy- 
ages, took place at that time to such an extent that tho 
prosperity oa well as the culture of Greece and Asia Minor 
never recovered from it. 
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On the re-established frontier of tlio Danube Aurelian 

cousolitkted the victory acliieved. inasmuch as 
«™^J^o»IId lie conducted the defensive once more offen- 
^heWooB- ajvely, and, crossing the Danube at its mouth, 

defeated beyond it not oulj the Carpi, mho 
thenceforth stood in chent-relation to tlie fioDiims, but 
ahto the Goths under King Cauabaudes. His Buocessor 
ProbuB took, aB was ab-eady Btatod, the remains of tho 
Baatarnae, har<l pressed by the Goths, over to the Roman 
bant, just as Diocletian iu tlie year 295 took the remnant 
of the Carpi, This points to the fact that beyond the 
river the enapiie of the Gotlis was consolidated ; but they 
came no further. Tho border fortresses were reinforced ; 
counter-Aquincum {contra Aquincxtm, Pcsth) was con- 
atmcted in the year 294, The piratic eipeditions did not 
entirely disappear. Under Tacitus hordes from the Mae- 
otis appeared in Cilicia. The Fi-anks, whom Probus had 
settled on the Black Sen, procured for themselves vessels, 
and sailed home to their North Sea, after plundering by 
the way on the Sicilian and African cooats. By land, too, 
there was no cessation of arms, as indeed all tlic numorous 
Sarmatian victories of Diocletian, and a part of his Ger- 
manic, would fall to the i-cgions of the Danube ; but it 
was only imder Constantine that matters again came to a 
serious war with the Goths, which hod a successful issue. 
The preponderance of Rome was re-established after the 
Gothic victory of Claudius as firmly aa before. 
The war-history which we have just unfolded did not 

fail to react with general and lasting effect 
mnu^Tt^'' "P^" ^^^ internal Organisation of tlie Roman 
CTEMut"*'"' poUtical and military sj'stem. It has already 

been pointed out that the corps nf the Rhine, 
holding in the cuily imperUU period the leading position 
in the army, yielded their primacy already under Trajan 
to the legions of the Danube. Wliile under Augustus six 
legions were stationed in tiie region of the Danube and 
eight in that of the Rhine, after the Dacian wars of Do- 
mitian and Trajan iu the second century the Uhine-campa 
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numbered only four, the camps of the Danube ten, and 
after the Morcomanian war even twelve, legions. Inos- 
iQUcli aa since Hadrian's time the Italian element, apart 
from the officers, bad disappeared from the army, and, 
taken on the whole, every regiment was recruited in the 
district in which it was quartered, tho most of the soldicra 
of the Danubiau army, and not Ic&s the centurions who 
rose from the ranks, were natives of Paunonia, Dacia, 
Moesia, Thrace. The new legions formed under Marcus 
proceeded from Blyricum, ajiil tho cxtraordinaiy supple- 
mental levies which the troops then needed were probably 
likeivise taken chiefly from the districU in which the ar- 
mies wero stationed. Thus tho primacy of tho Danuhian 
armies, which the war of tho three emperors in tho time 
of Severua eatabliabed and increased, was at the same time 
a primacy of Illyriau solJiera ; and this reached a very em- 
phatic expression in the reform of tho guard under Seve- 
rua. This primacy did not, properly 8[>eaking, afieet the 
higher spheres of government, 60 long as the position of 
officer still coincided with that of imperial official, although 
tlie equestrian career was accessible to the common sol- 
dier through the intervening link of the centurionate at 
all times, and thus tho Dlyriiius early found their way into 
that career ; as indeed, already, in the year 23ß, a native 
Tbmcian, Gains Julius Varus Maximiuus, in the year 248 
a native Pimnoniaii, Tmjonus Docius, had in this way at- 
tained even to tho pui-plo. But vrhon Gallienus, in n dis- 
txiiat certainly but too well justilied, excluded the class of 
senators from serving as officers, what had hitherto held 
good as to the soldiers became necessarily cit«ndcd to the 
officers also. It was thus simply a matter of course that 
the Boldiei-s belonging to the army of the Diuiube, and 
mostly springing fi-oiu Slyrian districts, played thence- 
forth the fii-at part also in govemiuent, and, so far as tho 
army made the emperors, these were like\viso as to the ma- 
jority Elyriana. Thus Gallienua was followed by Claudius 
the Dardonian, Aui-elianus from Sloesia, Prohus from Pan- 
nouia, Dioclctianus from Dolmatia, Maximianus from Fan- 
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BODia, Constanliua from Bardania, GalcriuB from Berdica ; 
OS to the last iiame<:l, fui author writiug under the Cod- 
stimtintaii dynasty brings into prominence their deecent 
from ntyricum, and odd» that they, with little culture hut 
good preliminary training by labour in the field and ser- 
Tice in war, had been excellent rulers. Such service as 
the Albanians for a long time rendered to the Turkiah em- 
pire their predeceasorB likewise rendered to the ßomnii 
imperial stjite, when this bad arrived at similar disorder 
and similar barbarism. Only, the Dlyrian regeneration 
of the Roman imperial order may not be conceived of as a 
national reorganisation ; it was simply the propping up, 
'hj soldiers, of an empire utterly reduced through the mia- 
goremment of rulers of gentler birth. Italy had wholly 
ceased to bo military ; and history does not acknowledge 
the rolcr's right without the wajrior's power. 
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"Wmt the genenil intellpctual develnpnient of the Hel- 
lenes the political devolopment of their repub- 
Suiboi'Sisn? 'i*'^ ^'^ ^°^ ^®P* sqi'»! pace, or rather th« lui- 
uriant growth of the former had — just ns too 
full a bloom bursts the cup that couttiins it — not allowed 
aoy individual commoDwealth to acquire the c^cteot aud sta- 
bility which are preliminary coaditioQB for the thorough 
formation of a state. The petty-atate-Bystem of individaal 
cities or city-leaguea could not but be stunted in itself or 
fall a prey to the barbarians. Fanhellenism alone gaar- 
anteed alike the continued existence of the natiou and its 
further development in presence of the alien races dwell- 
ing around it. It was realised by the treaty which king 
Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexander, concluded 
in Corinth with the states of Hellas. This was, in name, 
a federal agreement, in fact, the subjection of the repub- 
lics to the monarchy, but a subjection, which took effeet 
only as regards external relation«, seeing that the absolute 
generalship iu opposition to the national foe was trans- 
ferred by almost all towns of the Greek mainland to the 
Macedonian general, while in other respects freedom and 
autonomy were left to them ; and thia was, as circuni- 
Stanees stood, the only possible realisation of Fanhellenism 
and the form regulating in substance the future of Greece. 
It subsisted in presence of Phihp and Alexander, though 
the Hellenic idealists were reluctant, as they alwajra were, 
to acknowledge the realised ideal as such. Then, when 
the kingdom of Alexander fell to pieces, all was over, as 
with Panbelloaism ituolf, so also with the union of the 
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Greek towna tmder the monarchic supremacy ; and tfaeee . 
wore out their last mental and material power in centu- 
ries of aimless striving, distracted between the alternating 
rule of the two powerful monarchies, and vain attempts, 
under cover of their quarrels, to restore the old particu- 
larism. 
■When at length the mighty republic of tlie west entereil 

into the conflict, hitherto in somo measure 
nrtiM>nii balance*!, of the monnrchiea of the east, and 

Goon showed itself more powerful thaij each 
of the Greek states there striving niüi one Another, the 
Panhellenic policy became renewed as the position of 
supremacy became fised. Neither the Macedonians nor 
the Bomaus were Hellenes in the full sense of the word ; 
it is indeed the sad feature of Greek development that 
the Attic naval empire was more a hope than a reality, and 
the work of union could not emanate from the bosom of 
the nation itself. While in n national respect the Maco- 
douiaus stood nearer to the Gi-eeks than the Komans did, 
the commonwealth of Bome had politically far more of 
elective affinity to the Hellenic than the Macedonian he- 
reditary kingdom. But — what is the chief matter — the 
attractive power of the Greek character was probably felt 
more permanently and deeply by the Boman burgesses 
than by the statesmen of Macedonia, just because the 
former stood at a greater distance fi-om it than the latter. 
The desire to become at least internally Hellenised, to be- 
come partakers of the manners and the culture, of the art 
and the science of Helios, to be — in the footsteps of the 
great Macedonian — shield and sword of the Greeks of the 
East, and to be allowed further to civilise this Kaat not 
after an Italian but after a Hellenic fashion — this desire 
pervades the later centuries of the Boiuan republic and 
the better times of the empire with a power and ou ideal- 
ity which are almost no less tragic than that political toil 
of the Hellenes failing to attain its goal. For both sides 
strove after the impossible : to Hellcuie Pauhellenism 
there was refused duration, and to Boman Hellenism solid 
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intrinsic worth. Nevertholcsa it has essentially influenced 
the policy of the Roman republic as well ae that of the 
emperors. However much the Greeks, particularly in tlie 
last century of the republic, showed the Komnns tlmt their 
labour of love was a forlorn oue, this made no change 
cither in the labour or in the love. 

The Greeks of Europe had been comprehended by the 
Bomau republic under n single goTcrnorship 
on; J°ta^ named after the chief couutry Macedonia. 
*"■ When this was administratively dissolved at 

the beginning of the imperial period, there was at the 
same time conferred on the whole Greek name a re- 
ligious bond of union, which attached itself to the old 
Delphic Amphictiony introduced for the sake of "a peace 
of God " and then misused for poUtical ends. Under tho 
Boman republic it had been in the main brought back 
to the original foundations ; Macedonia as well as Aeto- 
lia, both of wliich had intruded as usurpers, were again 
eliminated, and the Amphictiony once more embraced 
not nil, but most, of tho tribes of Thessaly and of Greece 
proper, Augustus caused tho league to be extended to 
Epirus aud Macedouht, and thereby made it in substance 
the representative of the Hellenic land in the wider sense 
alone suited to this epoch. A privileged position iu this 
union alongside of the time-honoured Delphi was occupied 
by the two cities of Athens and Nicopoiia, tho former the 
eupitid of tho old, the latter, accortling to Augustus's de- 
sign, that of the new imperial, Hellenic body.' This n 

' The orguuiEntion of llie üali>liio Ampliiclionj undor Uio Roman 
repablio ia pspvoiall; olew from the Delpliia ineariptioa, C J. I., 
m p. 987 (comp. fluS. d« Corr. JftU. yU. 437 ff.). The union was 
formed at that time of seTenteen tribis witli— together— tnreuty- 
tnur votes, »11 of tliom belonging la Greece proper or TliasB.il/ ; Ae- 
tolia, Epirufl, Macedonia were wanliug. ktlet Ilia remodelling by 
Augtiütiu (Pnosatiiiu. x. S) lliis organ ieatioa oontlnutd to snbaitt iu 
ollivr respects, except outj that by reslriotion of llio dbiproparlianatiily 
niiniecDiis Tbe^aallan vot«a those ut the tribes hitherto represented 
«<tre icduced to eighteou ; Ut these were now added Nicopolis in 
Epirus with six, aud Uaaedonia likewiso with six votes. Moreover 
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Amphictiouy has a certain resemblfince to the diet of the 
tbree Gauls (p. 101) ; just like tlie altar of tlie emp«i'or at 
Lyons for this diet, the temple at the Pythian Apollo 
was the reiigioua centre of the Greek provinces. T&ai, 
while to the former withnl a directly political activity woh 
conceded, the Atnphlctiona of this epoch, in addition to 
the relipons fcstivolB proper, simply attended to the ad- 
ministration of the Delphic sanctuary and of its stül 
considerable revenues.' If its president in later times 
ascribed to himself " Hellad.irchy," this rule over Greece 
was simply an ideal conception.' But the olBciid con- 
serving of the Greek nationality remained always a lobeti 
of the attitude which the new imperialism occupied to- 
wards it, and of its Fhilhelleuiam, far surpassing that of 
the republic. 

tba six rotoa of NERopolis wers to bo giren on each occuion, jnat m 
tbia oonllnned to Iw Iho case, for tli« two ot Delphi «nd Ui» one of 
Athens ; whsrens the other votes were giren by the groups, so tlint, 
e.g. the one vote of the Peloponnesian Dorians alternated between 
Ai^oB, SIojoii, Corinth, and Mei;ara. The Amphictiunies were 
avtui DOIT not a oo11«ctire rppre«entation of the Earopoan Belleniil, 
in 80 far ns the tribes earlier exoludod in Gruesa proper, ■ portion 
of the Peloponnesiruis, anit the Aetolians not atlaobod to Uicopolb, 
were not represented in it. 

< The stated meetlnga in Delphi and at Thermopylae continned 
(Pnusanias, vii. 24, 3 \ PhiloBtratna, T7<a ApM W. S3), and of 
cdiine also the carrj'lng out of tha Pythian games, along with tho 
conferring of the prises by the aiStgiiim of the AmphiulloDes (Philo- 
atratus, T^m Soph. ii. 97) ; the snmo body hsH the niiminlslration of 
the " interest nnd ruvennes" of tlie ttmple (inscription of Delphi, 
AAoi'n. Mm. N. F. fi. iii). and (Its np from It, for esample at Del- 
phi, alibntry {Leboi, U. S46i or puts op etatuus there. 

' The members of the oolloye of the 'AufufT-iBfn, or, m they were 
oallud at this epoch, 'Au^ptxriiHi, nore appointed by tbe EUveral 
towns in the nny previously desoribod. aometimcs from time to 
tima (Iteration : 0. 1. Or. 1058). WToelimes for life (Piatarch, .-In. 
M/iJ, 10), whloh probably dnpfliided oa whether the vole traa ctm- 
Btanl or altoraating (Wilamowiti), Its president ifns termed tn 
earlier times /nifKAigrfti t«G Hatrav rw* 'Aufmiarui' (Dclpblo inwrip- 
tioiis. Rhttn. M»». N. F. iL ui i C. I. Or. 1713), aubioqueuUy 

■ZAXaiifxO' -rUt^K^ieiiiin* (C. 1. Or. 1124). 
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Hancl in bniKl with the ritunl imion of the European 
Greeks went the administrative breaking up 
^2^™"' of the Graoco-Macedonian governoraliip of the 
republic. It did not' depend on the partition 
of the imperial administration between omperor and sen- 
ate, as this whole territory mid not less the luijacent Danu- 
bian re^ona were assigned in the original partition to the 
senate ; as Uttle did military considerationa here intervene, 
seeing that the wliole peninsula up to the frontier of 
Thrace was — as protected partly by this region, partly by 
the garrisons on the Danube ^always reckoned to belong 
to the pacified interior. If the Pcloponnesua and the At- 
tico-Boeotian moinlnnd obtAtned at that time its own pro- 
consul and was separated from Macedonia — which perhaps 
Caesar may have already designed — it may bo presumed 
that in that course, along with the general tendency not 
to magnify the senatorial govomorshixw the dominant con- 
sideration was that of separating the purely Hellenic do- 
main from what was half-Helleme. The boundary of the 
province of Achaia was at first Oeto, and, even after the 
Aetolians were subsequently attached to it,' it did not go 
beyond the Achelous and Thermopylae. 

< Tlie origionl boilnils of llie prOTiDce aro tndicnti^d bj Strtibo, 
zrii. S, 25, p. 840, in tha enumeration of the »«nfitotlal proiincesi 
''A-X"^^ i^^XP* StTToAfaT kbI 'AtrttKiii' col 'Anapi/iimf koI tivw» 'HncpoT' 
TmAt lOfir Sua -rj KaKtiortf riia^AfHtra, In wlilch cage the relrnilolng 
part ot Kplfu» nppoare to be' oasigoed to the provin™ of Illyrioum 
(reckoned hare by Strnbo — arroueooiitj as reg&rils liii time — among 
t1i4 BetiBlorlil). To take u'xf incluBirel; is— apart from rnnsider- 
Miona of tnct— uiiBuitublo for this verj reason, beoaiue according to 
the closing nords the regions previoastf named " are asEigned to 
HMedonia." Subseqnently we find the Aetolians anaeied to Achaia 
(Ptoteu. Hi. 14). That Epirns also for a time belonged to it, is poa- 
(ihla, not m much ou accoimt of the statement in Dio, lilt. 13, »hieb 
oanaot bu defended either for Auguelua's time or for that of Dio, 
but Iwcuus« Tsollus ou the /ear IT '.Ann. It. Si) raokons Nfcopolis 
to Achnia, Itut at luiuit frtiui Iliu time of Trajan Bpirus wflh Acar- 
nanla fotms a prucuruluri.'Vt provitics uf its oim (Plnlera. iiS, Vi ; G. 
I. L. 111. 590; Marquardt, SlaatMUh. i. I, »^11). Tliuesalf and all 
Ui« counlr/ northward ot OeU oouslantl/ remained with Uaoedonia, 
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ThesG nrrangemeotB ooncemed the country as a whole. 

Wo turn now to the position which waa given 

uwDiondcrtba to the Beverol urbati communities under the 

ItotQU npnbJlo. .^ . 

roman Kuie. 

The original design of the Romans — toattach the whole of 
the Greek urban comniunities to tlieir own commonwealth, 
in a way similar to what had been done with the Italian — had 
undergone essential restrictions, in consequence of tlie re- 
Bistnnce which these arrangements mot with, especially in 
consequence of the insurrectionof the Achaean league in the 
year 608 (iii. 62), and of the falling away of most of the 
Gi-eek towns to king Mithi-odates in the year 666 (iii 359). 
The city-leagues, the foundation of all development of 
jmwer in Hellas as in Italy, and at first accepted by tlie 
Komaus, were all of them — particularly the most im- 
portant, the Peioponuesian, or, as it called ilseU, the 
Achaean — broken up, and tlie eeveral cities were ad- 
monished to regulate their own pubUc affairs. Moreover 
certain general rules were laid down by the lending power 
for the several communal constitutions, and according to 
this scheme these were reorganised in an anti-domocratio 
sense. It was only within these limits that the individual 
community retained autonomy and a nu^fistracy of its own. 
It retained also its own conrta ; but the Greek stood at the 
eame time de jure under the rods and axes of the praetor, 
and at least could bo sentenced— ^n account of any offence 
which admitted of being regarded as rebellion against the 
leading power — by the Boman officials to a money-fine or 
banishment, or even capital punishment.' The communi- 

' Nothing givtis a dfarer ides of the position of llio Or«ekg in the 
listlftst oontnry of the Koman republic Ihui the tutler oC ooe nf 
1U»B« governora to tho Achaeftn coDimaiilty of Hjvm (C- L Or. 
1543;. Because tliia oammnnity hwl giren In itsnlf laws thftt nui 
counter to t)ia fraedom grftntud in general t« the Griieks (i) iirsSfir 
itlni ica/T^ KoaAr Toit "SMvitriT JX*uB)|iIa) and to tbc organisation giren 
bj' (lie Bomaus to tli« Aohaesua {% ä«i>>«<'(*vii rail 'AxaiVii M 'Pv^iolgir 
■ofciTtl«; probably with the co-operntinn at PoljbiuB, PauMn. Tili. 
80, 0|, whereupon at all eventc tumult« hod arisen, tbe sovenior In- 
furms thH commiinit]' tliat he hud oitusotl tho two ringleader« to be 
tiuduted, and thai a leu giiiUf third p«nun wu exiled to Uamo. 
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tics ia\&d tbemselvea; but tliey bad throughout b> pay to 
Homo ft definite sum, ou tbe whole, (ippareotly, not on n 
high scule. Garrisooe were not assigned, as formerly in 
the Macedonian period, to the towns, for tbe troops sta- 
tioned iu Macedonia were in a position, should need nriee, 
to move also into Oreece. But a graver blame than that 
falling on tbe memory of Alexander through the deatruc- 
tion of Thebes rests on the Bomon aristocracy for tbe raz- 
ing of Corinth. The other measures, odious and exasper- 
ating as iu part they were, particularly as imposed by 
foreign rule, might, taken as a whole, be unavoidable and 
have iu various respects a salutaiy operation ; they were 
tbe inevitable palinode of the original Boman [wHcy — in 
part truly impolitic — of forgiving and forgetting towarils 
tbe Hellenes, But iu the treatment of Corinth mercantile 
Belfiahness had after an ill-omened fashion shown itself 
more powerful than oil Philhellenism. 

Amidst nil this, the fundamental idea of Boman pohcy — 

„_^ , to confederate the Greek towns with tbe 

Italian— was never forgotten; jnat as Alex- 
ander never wished to rule Greece like Dlyiia 
and Egypt, eo bis Boman successors never completely ap- 
plied the subject- relation to Greece, and even in the re- 
piibUcau period essentially full short of urging Iho strift 
rights of the war forced ii]K)n the Boinnus. Especially 
was this the case in dealing with Athens. No Greek city 
from tbe standpoint of Boman policy orred so gravely 
Hgainst Bome as this; its demeanour iu tbe Mitbrodatic 
war would, had its caao been tliat of any other common- 
wealth, have inevitably led t-) its being razed. But from 
the Philhellenic standpoint, doubtless, Athens was the 
masterpiece of the woild, and for the genteel world of 
other lands simihir leanings and nieraoriea wei-e associated 
with it, na for our cultivated circles are connected witli 
Pforta and Bonn. This consideration then, as formerly, 
prevailed. Athens was never placed under the fasces of 
the Boman governor, and never paiil tribute to Bome ; it 
always bod a sworn alliance with Bome, and granted aid 
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to the Romans only in an oxlraordinary and, nt lenst as to 
form, voluntary fnshion. The capitulation after the Snllan 
siege brought about doubtleaa n change in the constitu- 
tion of the community, but tho alliance was renewed— in 
fact, even all extraneous possesaioua were given back, in- 
cluding the island of Delus itself, which, when Athens 
paBBcil over to Mithradatea, had broken off and constituted 
itself an independent commonwealth, and had been, by 
way of punishment for its fidehty towards Bome, pillaged 
and destroyed by the Pontic fleet.' 

Sparta was treated with similar consideration, and that 
doubtless in good part on account of its great name. 
8ome other towns of the freed communities to be after- 
wards named had this position already under the republic 
Probably such exceptions occurred in every Homan prov- 
ince ; but this was from the outset peculiar to the Greek 
territory, that precisely its two most noted cities were 
beyond tho range of the subject-relation, which accordingly 
affected only the smaller commonwealths. 

Even for the subject Greek cities alleviations were in- 
troduced already under the republio. The 
nodirrchoro- dty-leaguos, at first prohibited, gradually and 
"" ■ very soon revived, cBpeciüUy the smaller and 

powerless ones, like the Boeotian;' with the becoming 

■ Comp. iii. 3G8, 363. The Deliaa excarstions of recent yetia 
have fumiBbed tbQ proofs Ihat the island, after the fiomana Iiftd 
once given it to Athens (ii. 306), remüiied conatantl; Athenian, 
iinil consIitnt«d itself, doabtlera in conaeqnence of Ilie dofedüoa äf 
the Athenians from Kome, as a community' of tlio " Deliana" {Bpk, 
cpig. v. p, (IU4), butalreddfsixjearB ftftur the cBpitnlMion of Athens 
WM Again Athcniui (Epli, ej/is. v. 1S4 f.; Homolle, Bidl. de arrr. 
UM. Tili. p. 143). 

' WhellH-r the Ktttiv v£r "Ax"!*''. whSoh natarullf ilows not oocnr 
In the repalillcau period proper, iras reconatitnted alnsi^j at llin 
end of it or not till Kfter tlie iiitrodnction of tbo impcrJal provincial 
orgaaiBatlon, is donbtful. Iiucripligiis like the Ol/inpian ona of 
th« prcHiuMstor Q. AuchariuH Q. t (Arch. Zeitung. 1878, p. S», a. 
114)gp«itk rather iu favour of the former Buppoei lion -, jet it «annot 
with cntainty ba ileaignaleil as pre-Anguolau. The oldutt »are evi- 
deace for the cxittcnco of this union is the inftcrijition Ml up \iy It 
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familiarised to foreign rule the oppoeitionnl tendenciea 
diaappenred wliicli hnd brought about their abolition, and 
their close conuection with the time-hallowed cuff iir 
fully spared must haTe further told in theii 
deed it liaa ulrcad; been observed that the Boman repub- 
lic restored and protected the Ampliictiony in its original 
non-political functions. Towards tbo end of the republi- 
can period the government seems even to hiive allowed the 
Boeotians to enter into n collective union with the small 
regions adjacent to the north and the island of Euboea' 

The copestone of the republican epoch was the atonement 
for the sack of Corinth mode by the greatest of all Bomiuia 
and of all Philhellenos, the dictator Caesar (iv. G48), and 
the renewal of the star of Hollas in the form of an independ- 
ent community of Roman citizens, thencw" Julian Honour." 

These were the relations which the imperial govommeot 
nt ita outaet found existing in Greece, and in 
tteeinimrL ÜißBO paths it Went forward. The communi- 
ties freed from the immediate interference of 
Ute provincial guvemment and from the payment of trib* 
ute to the empire, mth wbicb the colonies of Bonum bur- 
lo Angnrti» in Olviupia [Areh. Zeäunff, 18T), p. 88, a. S3). Per- 
httf» thcBU irera srrBiigeliieDtB ot tha diclatoT Caesar, and in con- 
seoUon with tho governor of " Greace,"~probabl7 the Aohaia of 
the imperial period— to be met irith under him (Cicero, Ad.fam. 
vi 6, 10). — We may add thai certaiiil; also ander the lepoblio, a»- 
oordiDg to the diecreUon of euoh governor for the time belog, rav- 
tiral commanities might meet for a deBnite object bj deputies and 
adopt reeolntinns ; as the Kmrirot tbeSiceliotsthua decreed a italne 
to TeireB [Cioero. Tirrr. I. 2, 40, 114), Bimiior things mnBl have oo- 
cnrred in Oreece also under the republic. Rut the regtilnr provia- 
«ia) diets with their fixed oiQcors and priMts were an institution ot 
the imperial period. 

' Thil is the kdii^v Bmmräv Eißaiur Aoicpwr taitur Lt^liit ttl tha 
remarkable htsoription probably set np ebortly before the battle of 
ActiDm {O. I. Alt. lit GOSt. We eaniiut pot^sibly with Dittenburger 
yArtK ZfUung, tB76. p 220) refer to this league the »olioe of Pan- 
lanins (ril. IS, 10), that the Romans " not many years" after tha 
deetrtiotinn of Corinth had »umpaBiinn on the Hellenes, and had 
•gain allowed them the provincial uuiona (rutiSiiia «atJ fdiioi Uir 
0Tsn ri Ipx^'a) 'i Uii£ applies lo the minor individaal leagnet. 
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geBses in many respects stood on a level, comprehendad 
far the largest and best part of the proviuco of Ächaia: in 
the Peloponnesus, Spai-ta, with its territory 
and Honwii diminiBhecI no doubt, but jet once more em- 
"■ bracing the northern half of Laconin," stiU the 

counterpart of Athens ae well in its petriQeil, old-fasbioned 
institutious aa iu its at least outwardly preserved organi- 
sation and bearing ; further, the eighteen communities of 
the free Laconians, the southern half of the Laconian re- 
gion, once Spartan subjects, organised by the Itomans aa 
an independent cities-league after the war Against Nnbis, 
and, lite Sparta, invested witli freedom by Augustus;' 
lastly, in the region of the Achaeans not only Dj-me, which 
had been already furnished by Pompeius ivith pirate-col- 
onists, and then had received new Bonian settlers from 
Caesar,' but above all Patrne, which Augustus, on account 
of its position favourable for commerce, transformed from 
a declining liamlef, — partly by drawing together the small 
surrounding townships, partly by settlement of numerous 
Italian veterans — into the most populous and most flour- 
isliing city of the peninsula, and constituted as a Soman 
burgess-colony, under which was also placed Naupactos 



t merely ths neighbauring Amjclae, but also 
Cardaniyle (bj gift oF ^^iigastus, FauEan. iU. 2<3, 7), rUerae CPaaun. 
Iv. 30, 2), Thariafi^. iv. 31, 1), and for a tima aUo Corone (f7. T. Or. 
1258; comp. Lubas-Foucirt, H. 305] oa th.a UeHaeniiui gulf; uid. 
fnrtbar tLe island o( Cjthera (Oio, liv. 7). 

' In tite repabtioan period tliia dUtrlot upptuira as rft «bu^v rdr 
AuiEaifiwftM- (Foucwt oa Lebas, il. p. 110); Pausanias (iü, 21, 6) la 
therefore wrong whan lio makes il only relcosed from Spart« by 
AngDstns. But Ihoy torra themsalvaB 'EAtv^tpoAinvH only from 
tbe lime ol Aogoslns. oud the bestowal of their freedom ts tli«re- 
fore jnEtly traced to him. 

' There are ooins ot this oit; with the lugsnd 4oIi7n£i] /[uUi] 
Z)[»nu] and the head of Caesar, olliars with the legend i<[oiailAt] 
I[uliii\ AluffMfita] 9um[«] and the bead of Augustus along with 
thalof Tiberius flmhoof-Blumer.^cWMiawffTWV««, p. ICi). That 
Augustus aaeigned Djme to the colony of Pal^ac, \a probablf an 
error of Pausaniia (vii, IT, S) ; it remains Indeed possible tliot 
Augustus in his later yeaiB ordained this union. 
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(the Italian Leponto) on the opposite Locrian coast On 
the IstlimuB Cormth, aa it hEul formerly become a victim 
to the advantages of its site, hiid uow aft«r iU restoni- 
tioD rapidly riseQ, similarly to Carthage, and hud become 
the richest in industiy aod in popiilatlon of the cities of 
Greece, as well as the regular seat of government. Ah 
the Corinthians were the first Greeks who had recog- 
nised the Romana as countrymen by admission to the Isth- 
mian gomes (it. !)3), so this town now, although a Boinau 
burgess-community, took charge of this liigli Greek na- 
tional festival. On the mainland there belonged to the 
freed disti-icta not merely Athens, with its tenitory em- 
bracing all Attica and numerous i.ilands of the Aegean 
Sea, hut also Tanogra and Thespiae, at that time the two 
moat considerable towns of the Boeotian country, as also 
Plataeac ; ' in Phocis Delphi, Aboe, Elateio, as well as the 
most considerable of the Locrian towns, Araphiasa. What 
the repuhlio had begun Augustue completed in the ar- 
rangement just set forth, which was at least in its main 
outlines settled by him and was afterwards in substance 
maintained. Although the communities of the province 
subject to the proconsul preponderated, certainly as to 
number, and perhaps also as to the aggregate population, 
yet in a genuinely Philhellenic spirit the towns of Greece 
most distinguished by materia! importance or by great 
memories were set free.' 

' TLia is bIidhti, at laast for tbe time of Pius, by the African Li- 
uriptinn £. I. L. viiL 70S9 (comp. Plulnrch, Arwt. 31). Thu m- 
aoauts of autUore ae to llie freed Bomuaiiities give no gntu-antee at 
kll for the complete nesa of tho list. Probably Elis also belonged to 
them, which was not aSected bj the RataBtropIie of the Acliaeans, 
and eiun snliseqaently daled still by Oiyiupiads, not by the ern of 
the province ; beBidea, it is incredible that the town ut tlie Olympia 
tettivtd should not have bad ths best ot legal rights. 

' Tliia is pointedly eiprussed by Aristidei ia the pwiegyrio on 
Home p. 224 Jebb : liiTtKtirt liir >iiv 'tw^yn^ Asrip rpopivr ^i^(. 
Uiifm . . . Tsti n\t IpIoTOvi Mol niKai fryt^ivai (Athena and 
Sparta) i\tvtfftin ml atrWusui i«»«^« »War, rür B' (UUuir urrp^wi 
. • . Hvro^l^'^ii "'" 'i ßapßd^n Tplti Hi« iK^irrns oirwi' ojimi' 
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The last emperor of the Claudian house, one of the race 

of BpoUed poets and bo for at (Ü1 events a born 
S^ofoni™. Philhellene, went further than Augustus hod 

gone in thia direction. In gratitude for the 
rQCognittOD which hia artiatio coutriliutiona bad met with 
in the native land of the Moses Noro. like Titua Flamini- 
nus formerly (ii. 203)— and that once more in Corinth at 
the Isthmian gamea — declared the Grceka collectively to 
be rid of Roman govemmeut, free from tribute, and, like 
the Ilaliana, aubject to no governor. At once there arose 
throughout Greece movements, which would have been 
civil wai-s, if these people could have achieved anj-thing 
more than brawling ; and after a few months Vespasian r&- 
eatablished the provincial constitution,' so far as it went, 
with the dry remark that the Greeks hod unlearned the 
art of being free. 
The legal position of the communitiea set free remüned 

in substance the same as under the republic. 
taSjS'üi»!^ They retained, so far as Roman burgesses 

were not in question, the full control of juB- 
tioe ; only, the general enactments aa to appeals to the em- 
peror on the one hand and to the aenatorial authorities 
on the other seem to have also included the free towna.' 

■ Bat the Helleaio literati remained grateful to their colleagna 
«ad patron. In llis Apoll on ius-romaiioB (v. 41) the greal sAg« from 
Cappodocia refuses Vespasiau the Louoar of liis companj, becaUM 
lie hod made tlie nellunes bUtus, jiut ae Ibe; were ou Uie point of 
again speaking Ionic or Doric, and trrjlee to Liin Taj*iDiiB bSktt ot 
duleotable eonrsenun, A man of Saloi, who broke h)a nerk and tliea 
Iieonme alive again, and on this ooooBion buv nil that Dnnt« beheld, 
reported that he had met with Nero's sool, Into whioh the agenls at 
tlie Korld judgment had driven flaming nalU, and were employed 
in Inmiiig It into a viper; but a heavenly voioo had Interposed, and 
ordered tliom to IraueronD the man— ou aoooant of his Philhellan- 
ism when on earth— into a less repulsive animal (Flutaroh, De »era 
num. tinit., u the end). 

' At least in the ordinance of Ihdrlan regarding the deliveries of 
oil to the oommanlly tnoiunbent on tli« Athenian landowners ( C. I. 
A. ili. 16), the decision was indeed given lo the lioiile and the Jih- 
leir»a, hut appeal to the emperor or the prooouKiil was allanod. 
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Above all, they retaineil full self-de termination and self- 
ad mini stra tic □. Atbone, for example, exercised in the im- 
perial period the right of coinage, without even putting 
the emperor's head on its coins, and even on Spartan coins 
of the first imperial period it ia treqnently wanting. In 
Athens even the old reckoning by drachmae and oboli con- 
tinued ; only that, it is true, the local Attic drachma of this 
period was nothing but small money current on the Bpot, 
and OS to value circulated as obotun of the Attic imperinl 
drachma or of the Roman dciiarim. Even tJie formal eser- 
oise of the right of ^var and peace was in individual treaties 
granted to such states.' Numerous institutions quite at 
variance with the Italian municipal organisation remained 
in existence, such aa the annual change of the mombcra of 
council and the daily allowance-moneys of these and the 
jurymen, which, at least at Rhodes, were still paid iu the 
imperial period. As a matter of coui-se, the Roman gov- 
ernment nevertheless exercised continuously a regulative 
influence over the constitution even of the freed communi- 
ties. Thus, for example, the Athenian constitution was, 
whether at the end of the republic or by Caesar or Augus- 
tus, modified in auch a way that the right of bringing a 
proposal before the burgesses belonged no longer to every 
burgess, but, aa acconhng to the Roman arrangement, only 
to definite officials ; and among the great number of offi- 
cials, who were mere figures, the conduct of business was 
placed in the hands of a single one — the Slralegoi^. Cer- 
tainly in this way various further reforms were carried out, 
the presence of which, iu dependent as in independent 
Greece, we everywhere discern, without being able to de- 
termine the time and occasion of the reform. Thus tlie 
right, or rather the wrong, of asylums, which, as survivals 
of a lawless period, had now become pious retreats for 

' \Vli»t Strabo reports (liv. 3, 3. p. 005) of Ihe Ljciao oitiua- 
Itikgou, tn iii« limn autauutuoita— Ihul it biul not the right of war anil 
[leave uid that of alliiiDce, excupt irhen tlie Romaua allowed it or it 
opflratad for tlieLr advautage—iaa; probalil; be, wltliont ceramoa;. 
li«ld U> ralat« also to Atlieua, 
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bod debtors nnd criminala, iraa certainly, if not sat askle^ 
at least restricted iu this province nlßo. Tlie institution of 
prtwrciiia — originally an appropriate arrangement, that may 
be compared to onr foreign consulates, but politically dan- 
gerous through the beetoival of full civil rights and often 
also of the privilege of exemption from taxes on the friend- 
ly foreigner, especially considering the extent to which it 
ivos granted — was set aside by the Roman government, 
apparently only at the beginning of the imperial period ; 
iu room of which thereupon carae, nft«r the Italian fashion, 
the empty city-patronage, which did not come into contact 
with the system of taxation. Lofitly, the Botnan govern- 
ment, as wielding supremo sovereignty over these depen- 
dent republics just as over the client-princes, always re- 
garded it as its right, and eserciaed the power, to cancel 
the free constitution in cose of misuse, and to take the 
town into its own administration. But partly the sworn 
agreement, pnrtly the powerlessness of these nominally ol- 
hed states, gave to these treaties a greater stability than 
is discernible in the relation to the client-princes. 

While the freed commuuities of Achaia retained their 

previous legal position under the empire, ÄU- 
oJ^°',u4. gustus conferred on those communities of the 

province, in which freedom was not granted 
or possessed, n new and better legal position. As he had 
given to the Greeks of Eui-ope a common centre iu Uie re- 
organised Delphic Amphictiony, he allowed also all the 
towns of the province of Acbnia, so far as they were placed 
under Roman administration, to constitute themselves aa 
a collective union, and to meet annually in Argos, the 
most considerable town of non-free Greece, as a national 
assembly,' Thereby not merely was the Achaean league, 

' At all evenU the hitherto known presidents of the nmrltv im» 
'AxiSr, ivhoB8 home is mnde out, are from Argos, lleasene, Corona 
In MoBaeniii (Foaonrt-LebaB, ii. 305), and there huvo been hitherto 
found unong them not merelj no citizens of the treed communities, 
such Ds Athens imd Sparta, but aIbo none of these belonging I« the 
con federation of tlie Boeotians and ollius (-p. 381). Petltap* this 
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dissolved after the Achaean war, reconstituted, but also 
the enlarged Boeoliim union formerly mentioned (p. 281) 
was engrafted on it Probably it was just by tbe laying 
together of ttieae two donmins that the demarcation of the 
provinco of Achaia was brought about The new union ol 
the Achneans, Boeotians, Locrians, Fhocians, Dorians, and 
EaboennB,' or, aa it is usually designated like the province, 
tbe union of tbe Achaeans, presumably bad rights neither 
more nor less than the other provincial diets of the empire. 
A certain control of the Roman officials must have been 
intended in the case, and for that reason the towns not 
placed under the proconsul, like Athens and Sparta, must 

■eii^ W4S legally reatrictod to the territoiy, irhicli the Romans 
cftllcd tUo repnblio of Acbaio— that !■, that of the Achauui league »t 
Its ovurttirow^'iLnd the BoeotiuiB and allies wers united with tlia 
jTDwJv proper of tbe Aebaeans into that wider league, whoga exist' 
SDoe aad diets in Argos are vouched for by the inscriptiona oF Aciae- 
phia mentioned in the next note. We may «dd that alongside of 
this itatnir at the Aohaeans there sabsisted % still narroirer one of 
the distriot of Ach^a in the proper sense, whose representatives met 
in Aegium (Psusanias, vii. 34, 4), just as the muri» rir 'Apuil^r 
(ArcA. Zeff. 1879, p. 130, n. 374), and numorona olhert. If, »o- 
oording to Paasauias, v, 13, 6, oI iriin-tt "BAAiixi sot up statues ia 
Olympia to Trajaa, and al it li 'AxmKhr T<XoIff«i -wiKiit to Iladrian, 
and no misunderslaudlng has here crept in, the lattur dedication 
mist have taken place at the diet of Aegium. 

' Bo (only that the Dorians are «antiog ; comp. p. 261, note 1) the 
nnion la termed on the insciiption of Acraephia (Seil, SgU. Inter. 
Bofot. u. 31). Bat this very docament, along with tbe contempO' 
rory one, 0. I. Or. 1030, fumiahesaproof that the nnion under the 
emperor Qaiua, instead of Diis doubtless strictly oSaial appellation, 
designated Itself also on the one hand aa union of the Achaeans, on 
the other as t& Kotthy rir na»AA4™r, or ft rimSot rar 'EAA^iw, also 
tJ twv 'A^aiwr ital IlurtXAArav BBriipuir. This grandiloquence is no- 
where SO glaringly prominent aa in tliose Boeotian petty country- 
towns ; but even in Olvmpia, where the union especially set up its 
memorials, it names Itself for the most part no doubt rh laithr rit 
'Axaiif, but shows otleo enongh tha same tendency ; «.g. when t1 
»ii^v rir 'Ax«Br II. AlXio* 'Aptarara ■ ■ ■ aimrtti dI 'EUiivit 
Iwianiaar (Arcft. Zeü. 1890, p, M, n. Mi). So too in Bparts, al 
*EAXi)i>(i set up a statue to Caesar Uanma irt t«ü iiainiS rür 'Axmir 
(C. /. Or. 1818). 
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have been excluded from il. This diet withal, like all sim- 
ilar ODCs, must httTe found the centre of its activity chiefly 
in the common cullus embracing the whole buij. But, 
while in the other provinces this cuUus of the land pre- 
ponderantly attached itself to Borne, the diet of Achat« 
WOB rather a focus of Hellenism, and was perhaps meant 
to be so. Already under the Julian emperors it regarded 
itself as the true representative of the Greek nation, and 
assigned to its president the name of Helladarch, to itself 
even that of " the Panhcllenes." ' The assembly thus de- 
viated from its provincial basis, and ita modest adminiatra- 
tive functions fell Into the background. 

These PanhellencB therefore took to themselves this 
name by an abase of language, and were sim- 
DioQ of Hiuirmn ply tolerated by tlie government. But as 
""" Hadrian created a new Athens, so he created 
also a new Hellas. Under him the representatives of all 
the autonomous or non-autonomous towns of the province 
of Achaia were allowed to constitute themselves in Athena 
as united Greece, as the Panhcllenes.' The national union, 

' III Asia, Bithynio, lower Hoesio, tlin presidaut of tbe Greek 
towns LeloagiDg to the province is bIeq called 'EWaUpxvt, wUliant 
more being thereby «ipressed than tlie aontnsl with the naa-GreelcR. 
Bnt, M the name of Ilelleaes ii employed in Oreece in a certain 
con tragt to the atrictly correct one of Auliaeans, tbiK is certaiuly sug- 
gested by tliB some tendenny which was most olearly muked la the 
Panlielleaea of AcgoB. Thiiswa Qnd arpaTtrr^t r»5 noirevTir'Ax"''' 
«1 rpwrnJ-n,! tii ßlta Tic 'tMvrar (Areh. ZeO. 1877. p. 102, n. 98), 
or on another dooiiraent of the uunu Ta^atpovri-nis tA ätaa roS now«« 
TSV 'Kxaiäy (LebaE-Fonavt, ii. 305) ; an Spftif Toij 'EAAiiffiv o^vTBai» 
(Anili.. ZeÜ. p. IBÖ, n. 100) ffrpaTJiT*! ömitt^iTtit tf(,ia rfli "EWiiirot 
(Ot. \mi, p. 40, n. 43} ffTpiT^ryii «1 'EAAaBcIpxDi [i^- ISIS. U- 9, p. 
220), all likewise on inacriptioiu of tlie natter twc 'Ax«»'. That iu 
this Katrit, tboagh it nay perhaps be duemod to refer merely to thu 
Peloponnesus {p, 286, note), tho Panheltenie Icudoncy none thu 
less asserted iteolf, may well be coQceired. 

* The Qadrianio Panhellenes name tbemselTos ri Keiri» emiSfiav 
T£r 'EXAnfiv TÖr tU lUani^i owi^rra* (Tbubes: Keil, Bjß. Iti*er. 
Boeol. n. 31, comp. Plutarch, ArU. 10, 21) ; Koirir i9< 'Ea\(U<ii (0. 
I. Or. 5852); t^ UatiXximtr liti.). Its president is turmed 6 ipx»' 
tar IhnXKvmr (C. i. A, HI. 681, 693 -, a I. Or. 8832, oomp. 0. /. 
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ofteo (Ireftmed of and never attainecl In better times, was 
thereby tiroated, nnil what youth hail wished for old age 
poaaefised iu imperiftl fubicss. It is true that the uew Pan~ 
hellcnioa did not obtain political prerogatives ; but there 
was no lack of what imiieriol favour and imperial gold conld 
gire. There aixisG in Athens tbo temple of the now Zeus 
PauheUentos, .tnd brillinnt popular feativalsand games were 
connected with this foundation, tho carrying out of which 
pertnined to the collegiuTinjl the Pauhelleues, and primarily 
to the priest of Hadrian as the livioggod who founded thorn. 
One of the acta, which these performed every year, was the 
offering of sacrifice to Zoua t!ie Deliverer at Plalacae, in 
memory of the Hellenes that fell there in battle against the 
Persians, on the anniversary of the battle, the 4th Boedro- 
mioii : tbia marks its tendency.' Still more clearly was 
this shown in the fact that the Greek towns outside of 
Hellas, which appeared worthy of the national fellowship, 
had ideal certificates of Hellenism issued to thorn by the 
Rseembly in Athens.' 

A. III. 10 : il^lipx-r ToS i.^mririv i[-yint rsE ll]<u[i\]Xi,>l->^). Uie 
todividuil dupoty na»/*Aur (Rff. C. I. A. HL 034 ; (7. / Or. UZt). 
Alongside of these in the period subseqnent to Iladriiui the utitlr 
T&r 'Ax"'^" »nd iU a-rpa^iiyii or 'E^XtiirxJii still occur, wlio us 
probnMj to bs diBtingnialied from thoea jntit inciillontd. ulthougU 
the latUtr uov sols op Ids boaoruy decrers not merely in Olympis, 
but alao in Atbeas (C. I. A. IS; wooud eiiuapte la Olfmpio, ArvA. 
Zdt. vm. p. 52). 

I That the remark ot Dio of Prnss, Or, xnfiii. p. 148 B., «s to 
tlio diapiitu of the Atheuians and Hie Luiedoemoalans vt<p rni vpir- 
■sHnfot. refen to the lestival Bt t'Uluae, ia «videnl from iXuofui) 
E»VT4( IS, it ■(fJ -rftn^tiat irrmneiutrn rtAoruo^ir. Tb# sophist 
IreltOiiiiB alaa Vriilo ir>pl rilt 'ANi)vaiaii> nmnfimdii ISiiidus, *,r-), and 
Ilcrmogenes, de ileü, ü. p. 37-i. Wal» girea na the topic spoken of 
'AfffiaTui «al liaKtSai/iiriin "p) t^c ■pgiDfi'ifai noTä ri Mi)3iiii (com- 

muniofttlon from WiUmowiUil. 

» T«u of thuso «re prenerved, fur Cibjra in Phrjgia (0. I Or. 
Se82), isiied Trom tlin irtirhr «q> 'EUjiui bj a iiyua foS ILnHAtqif» t 
and for Mn^nn*)! on the Hse&ndifr ( 0. I. AO. iii. Iß). In both lliu 
good nellciiio desoeiit ot tlie corporations concerned is brought out 
along witii llieir other »orvlees to tlio Helluuea. Oharaulorislic aro 
idsu the leiten of reoummeudulion. wilb wbtob these Pauhelteuea 
10 
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While the imperial rule in its vbole wide nrnge encoun- 
tered tbe devaatationa of a twenty years' civil 
^^Hsrot yisix, and in many plitcea its consequences wera 
never entirely healed, probably no domain 
was BO severely afibcted by them as the Greek penisBuIa. 
Fate hod bo arranged, that the three great decisive battles 
of this opocb — Pharaalua, PhiUppi, Actium — were fought 
on its Boil or on its const ; and the military operations, 
which with both parties led up to these battles, had here 
above all demanded tbeir sacrifices of human life and hu- 
man happiness. Even Plutarch was told by his great- 
grandfather how the officers of Antonius had compelled the 
citizens of Ghaerouea, when they no longer possessed slavea 
or beaets of burden, to drag their last grain on their own 
slioul Jera to the nearest port to be shipped for the array ; 
and how thereupon, just as the second convoy was about 
to deport, the accounts of the battle of Actium arrived oa 
glad news of rehet The fii-at thing that Caesar did after 
the victory was to distribute the enemy's stores of gnun 
that had fallen into bis power among the famishing popu- 
lation of Greece. This heaviest measure of suCTering fell 
upon a specially weak power of resistance. 
^JJS^ "" Already, more than a century before the bat- 
tle of Actium, Folybius had stated tbat un- 
fruitfulness in marriage and diminution of the population 
had in his lime come over all Greece, witliout any diseases 
or serere wars befalling the land. Now these scourges 
had emerged in fearful fashion ; and Greece remained 
desolat« for all lime to come. Plutarch thinks that 
throughout the Roman empire the population had Isllcn 
ofT in consequence of the devastating wars, but raost of all 
in Greece, which was not now in a position to furnish 
from the better circles of the citizens the 3,000 hoplites, 
villi which once the smallest of the Greek distiicts, Mo- 

furolsli a ninn vho bad luiiriMd trell of tlieir common woaltli to 
Die commaaity of liU liome Aetnnl in Phrjgia, to the emperor 
Plus, and to tlie Helleu«s iu AaUgeaeraUjr {C. I. Or. 868«, 8888, 
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garn, liod foug)tt at Plntnene.' Cnesnr and ÄuguatuB had 
attenipk-d to remedy this depopulation, which alarmed 
eveu the goverument, by the despatch of Italian colonists, 
and, in fact, the two most flourishing towns of Greece 
were these very colonies ; the later goTemmenta did not re- 
peat such consignments. The background to the charm- 
ing Euboean peasant-idyll of Dio of Prusa is formed by a 
depopulated town, in which numerous bouses stand empty, 
Socks are fed at the council-ball and at the city regis- 
ter-house, two-thirds of the territory lie untitled for want 
of bauds ; and when the narrator reports this as falling 
wilhin hisown experience, bo therewith assuredly describes 
not unaptly the cii-cum stances of numei-ous small Greek 
country towns in tho time of Trajan. "Tbebes in Boeo- 
tia," says Strabo in tbe Augustan ago, "is now hardly to 
be termed even a goodly village, and the same holds true 
of all the Boeotian towns, with the exception of Tanagro 
and Tbespiae." But not mei-cly did men dwindle away as 
regartls number; the type also declined. "There are 
doubtless still beautiful women," says one of the finest ob- 
servers about the end of the first century,' " but beautiful 
men one sees no longer ; the Olympian victors of more 
recent times appeal-, compared with the older, inferior and 
common, partly no doubt owing to the fault of the artists, 
but chiefly because they are just what tbey are." Tbo 
bodily training of the youth had been carrietl in this prom- 
ised land of ephebi and athletes to such an esteut, as if 
the verj' aim of the communal Constitution were to rear 
the hoys as tilters and the men as bosora ; but, if no prov- 
ince possessetl so many artists for the ring, none supplied 

' Bejond douht riutmeli in tlieso words [(&■ ifi^fedit orae. 8\ does 
not tno.in to say thnt Greece «as not able at all to TurniBh 3,000 men 
eapalile oC anna, but that, if bargesB-tninieB of tho old sort weris to 
be formed, tliej would aal be in a poeilion to aet on tmit '4 000 
" koplitee." In Uii» »enBe the eipression may wbU ba eoirect, so 
far as corrsctness can \ie oipauled at all in the case of general eatu- 
plaints of this tort. The nambec of communities of the proviuo« 
amODntad nearly to a hnndred. 

■[Dio, Orot, uL Silt R.] 
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BO few BoldierB to the imperial army. Even irom the in- 
BtructioD of the AtheDinn youth — 'which in tlie olden time 
embraced epear-throwisg, shooting 'with the how, the aso 
of miKsiles, the marching out and pitching of the camp — 
this playing at soldiers on the part of the boys now disnp- 
penra. Tlie Greek towns of the empire were vii-tually not 
taten acRount of in the lery, whether because their recniita 
appeared physically incapable, or becauae this element np- 
penred dangerous in the army; it was an imperial pletui- 
antry that the caricature of Alexander, Sevems Antoninus, 
reinforced the Bomon army for the conflict with the Peiv 
sians by some companies of SpRrtiates.' 'Whatever was 
done for internal order and security must have emanated 
from the individual communities, as Roman troops wers 
not stationed in the province ; Athens, for example, main,' 
tained a garrison in the island of Deloa, and probably a 
division of militia lay also in the cittt<lel' In the crises of 
the third century the general levy of Eliiteia (p. 2G2) and 
that of Athens (p. 266) valiantly repulsed the Costoboci 
and the Goths ; and, after a worthier faslüon than the 
grandchildren of the combatants of Thermopylae in Oant- 
oalla's Persian war, in the Gothic the grandchildren of the 
victors of Marathon inscribed their names for the last time 
in the annals of ancient history. But, though such inci- 
denta must preclude us from treating the Greeks of this 
epoch absolutely as a decayed rabble, yet the decline of 
the population as regards number and vigour steadily con- 
tinned even during the better imperial period, until, from 
the end of the second century, the diseases which severely 
visited these lands, likewise the inroads of land and aea 
pirates who particularly affected the east coast, and lastly, 
the collapse of the imperial power in the time of Oal- 

< This is told to 111 b7 Herodian. iv. S, 8, c. D, 4, and we hm th« 
InaoTiptlons of two of thMe HportiMea, NieooIoK, itrtfiaTtuiiirQt lit 
«nri IKprär (C /. Or. 12fiS!), und Diuwtoras. knMi,r di riit tirrvxf 
vrintr irv»uaxlw<^ ezpcidillo) tji> «tA n.f-S,y < (.'. /. Or. 1495). 

• Th« tfi«f«« (a L A. Ul. 826) aunot irtill b« uudantood oUmt» 
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lieous, raised the chronic suSering into Bn acut« oatastro- 
pl,e. 
The deca; of Hellas, and the feelings which it called 

forth among the best men, come before us 
orMk^umoof ^fteT Q slxikiüg manner in the appeal which 

ODe of these, the Bithjnian Dio, addressed 
about the time of Vcäpasian to the Rhodiana. These 
were not unjustly regarded na the most excellent of the 
Hellenes. In no city were the lower population better 
cared for, and nowhere did that care bear more the stamp 
of giving not alma but work. Wlien, after the great civil 
war, Äu^stuB made all private debts irrecoverable at law 
in the East, the Bhodiuns alone rejected the dangerous 
bvour. Although the great epoch of Rhodian commerce 
was over, thero were still in Rhoiles numerou.') flourish- 
ing branches of business and wealthy houses.' But many 
evila had invaded the place, and the philosopher demands 
that they be done away, not so much, as he says, for 
the sake of the Rhodiaus, as for the sake of the HeUenea 
in common. " Once upou a time the honour of Helloa 
rested on many, and many increased its renown — you, the 
Athenians, the lAcedaemonians, Thebes, Corinth for a 
time, at a remote period Argoa But now the others are 
ns nothing ; for some ore totally decayed and destroyed, 
others conduct themselves as you know, and are dis- 
honoured and destroyers of their old renown. You ore 
surviving ; you alone are still somewhat and are not utterly 
ilespisotl ; for, after the way in which those go to work, 

' "Ton luva no want of means," toys Dio (Or, ixil. p. 590), 
"anil llicre are thoiiMDils [ipoii thousnndB here, for wham it «oald 
bo advantngoou» to b« leu rlsh; " and farther on (p. 620), "yon 
ar« viober than anj one else in Hellas. Your ancDsIora poMesged 
■lit more Ihnn irou do. The fslaud hu not baoomu wune; jou 
draw Ibe profll uf Caria and a part of Lyoia ; a number of .lowna 
are tributary lo yow ; the city is always reoaiving rich gifts from 
niimaroui citiuns." He further atatcB that new expenses had not 
been addad, but the earlier oDtluya for army and fleet had almost 
fallen into aba/unui' ; they had to supply aiinnnlly nt Corinth (and 
to lo Ih« Uoouui lleat) bnt one or two amall rea«els. 
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all Hellenes would long ago have sunken more deeply tlian 
the Phrygians and the Thracinus. As vhen a great and 
noble family is summed up in one survivor, and the ain 
Ti-bich thia last of the house commit« brings all his muta- 
tors into dishonour, so you stand in Hellas. Believe not 
that you ore the first of the Greeks ; you ore the only 
ones. If we look at those jiitiful scoundrels, the great 
destinies of the post become themselves inconceivable ; 
the stones and ruins of cities show more clearly the pride 
and the greatness of Hellas than these descendants not 
even worthy of Mysian ancestors ; and better tlmn with 
towns inhabited by such as these has it fared with those 
dties which lie in ruins, for their memory remains in 
honoui- and their well-acquired renown unstained — better 
bum the carcase than allow it to lie rotting," ' 
We shall not disparage this noble spirit of a scholar who 
measured the petty present by the great past, 
^8^ "^ and, as could not faü to be the case, looked at 
the one with indignant eyes and at the other 
in the transfigured glory of what had been, if we point 
out the fact that the good old Hellenic habits were at that 
time and even long afterwards not merely to be found in 
Bhodes, but were in many respects still evei-yi\-here aUve. 
The inward independence, the well warranted seH-estcem 
of the nation that was still standing itt the head of civilisa- 
tion had not disappeared in tlie Hellenes even of tliis age, 
Bmidst all the pliancy of subjection and all tlio humility of 
parasitism. Tbe Bomans borrowed the gods from the 
old Hellenes and the form of administration &om the 
Alexandrines ; they songht to master Üie Greek tanguago 
and to Hellenise their own in measure and style. The 
Hellenes even of the imperial period did not pursue a lito 
course ; the national deities of Italy, like Silvauus and the 
Lares, were not adored in Greece, and it never eutcrtid 
into the mind of any Greek urban community to introduce 
at home the political organisation which their Polyhius 

■ ■'"- ■" ■ .-'. 0-10. C30.1 
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celebrates as the beet So far oa tbc knowledgo of Latin 
wns a condition for the career ot the higher as of the 
lower magistracies, the Qreeks who enteral npoo thia 
career acquired it ; for, though practically it only occvuTed 
to the emperor Claudius to withdraw the Romaa franchise 
from the Greeks vho did uot understand Latin, certainly 
the real eiecution of the righta and duties connected with 
it was possible only for one who was master of the im- 
perial language. But, apai-t from public life, Latin was 
never so learned iu Greece as Greek in Borne. Plutarch, 
who, aa an author, juined »g it were io marriage the two 
halves of tho empire, and whose parallel biographies of 
famous Greeks and Itomans recommended themselves and 
were effective above all by Üiis juxtaposition, understood 
not very much more of Latin than Diderot of Russian, 
Bud at least, as he himself says, did not master the lan- 
guage ; tbe Greek hterati having a real comuumd of Latin 
were either officials, like Appian and Dio Casaius, or neu- 
trals, like king Jubn. 

Beolly Greece was far less changed in itself than iu its 
external position. The government of Athens was truly 
bad, but eveu in the time of Athcniau greatness it had not 
been at all esemplary, "There is," says Plutarch, "the 
same national type, the same disorders, earnest and jest, 
charm and malice, osamong their ancestoi's." This epoch, 
too, still exhibits in the life of the Gre&k |>eoplQ individ- 
ual features which are worthy of its civilising leadership. 
The gladintorial games, which spread from Italy every- 
where, especially to Asia Minor and to Syri.t, fouud od- 
nüsüou to Greece latest of all lands ; for a considerabla 
period they were confined to the half-Italiau Corinth, and 
when the Athenians, in order not tu be behind that diy, 
introduced Ihcra also among themsoivfa without listening 
to the voice of one of their best men, who asked them 
whether they might not first set up an altar to the God 
of compassion, several of the noblest turned iDdignantly 
away from tho city of their fathers that eo dishonoured 
itsell In no country of the nncieut world were slaves 
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treated witli such humanity aa in Hellae ; it wna not tbfl 
law, but custom tbnt forbade tbe Greek to sell his Blavos 
to a non-Greek master, aud so banished from Uiia region 
the slaTc-trade proper. Only here in the imperial period 
do we find the non-free people provided for in the bur- 
gess-feasts and in largesses of oil to the burgessee.' Only 
bore Goidd one who was not free, like Epictetua under 
Trajan, in his raoi-e than modest outward existence tn the 
!Epirot Nicopolis, hold intercourao with respected men of 
Bcnatorinl nxuk, after the mamier of Socrates with Critios 
and AIcibiodoB, so that they listened to bis oral instruc- 
tiona as disciples to the master, and took notes of, and 
pablisbod, his convenuttiona The iilleviations of sUTet^ 
by the imperial law are essentially Iraceable to (be influ- 
ence of Greek views, e.g. with the emperor Marcus, who 
looked up to that Ntcopolitno slave ns his mostor and 
moileL 

The author of a dialogue preserved among those of 
p>.™iw tet«»D I'"'^''^'* gi'es an unsurpassed descnptton of 
""."'".^ar ^^ demeanour of the polished Athenian citi- 
zen, amidst his narrow circumstances, orer- 
ngainst the genteel and rich travelling pubbc of doubt- 
ful culture or else undoubted coarseness; how the rich 
foreigner baa been weaned from appearing m the publio 
bath with a host of attendants, ns if be were not otliei'wiso 
certain of bia life in Athens and there were no peace in 
the land ; and how he was weaned from showing himself 
ou the street with his purple di-ess by people makiit'^ the 
friendly inquiry wbetlier it was not that of bis n>amma> 
He draws a parallel between Roman and Athenian oxist- 
enco; in the former the burdensome- banquets iind the 

■ At ths populiu- festiTaU, «hich in Tiberiiu'a time a rinb luftn 
gnvu tX Ai-nwpUm iu Doeotia, ha invited tliu grotrn-tip elnvcs, and 
liii nlfe Ilia femnle Elavea, u gaesln along wiili the freo {(7. L Or. 
IRStl), In wi «udowmcnt for Ibo dinlrltiiilion of oil nt the fenpln^- 
luBlituta (yti/ui^uir) lit Qf Uivion in Lacniilt it is urdniniiil IIikI on 
Kix iln)-s In the ymr tbo sHvus %hoa\A «tsa piutnke in it (Lobu- 
X'oudurt II. 'Zi&t). SimilHT lurgeeaiM ocour in ArgoeiC. f. Or. 112S, 
1123). 
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etui more bardensome broifaele, tbe inconvenient conveni- 
ence of tbe swarma of menials and tbe domestic luxury, 
the troubles of a, diBsolute life, lUn tonaeiits of ambition, 
all tbe superfluity, tbo multifariouaaess, tbe unreet of the. 
.doings of tbe capital ; in tbe latter tbe cbanii of poverty, 
tbe free talk in tbe friendly circle, the leisure for in- 
tellectual enjoyment, tbo possibility of pence and of joy in 
life — "How couldeat tboo," one Greek in Itome nska an- 
otber, "leave tbe light of the sun, Hellas, and its happi- 
ness and its freedom for the sake of this crowd ? " In 
this fundamental keynote all tbe mora finely and pm-ely 
orgnnised natures of this epoch are agreed ; tbe vciy best 
Hellenes would rather not exchange with üio Itomnns. 
There is bardly anything equally pleasing in the lileratiiro 
of tbe imperial period with the already mentioned Suboean 
idyll of Dio ; it depicts tbe existence of two families oj 
buntera in the lonely forest, whose property cousiats ot 
clgbt goats, a cow -n-ithout a horn, and a fine coll, four 
sickles and three bun ting' spears, who know nothing eitber 
of gold or of taxes, and wbo, when placed before tbe raging 
burgesa-assenibly ot the city, ai'e by the latter dismissed 
at length unmolested to joy and to freedom. 

The real embodiment of this poetically transfigured 
conception of life is Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
one of tbo most charming, most fully informed, 
and withal most effectiye writers of antiquity. Sprung 
from a &imily of means in that small Boeotiau country- 
town, and introduced to the full Hellenic culture, first at 
home and then at Athens and at Alexandria ; familiar, 
moreover, with Roman nffaii-s through his studios and 
manifold personal relations, as well as by his travels in 
Italy, he disdained to enter into tbe service of t.be state or 
to adopt the professional career after the usual manner of 
gifted Greeks ; be remained faithful to his home, enjoying 
domestic life, iu tbe finest sense of tbe word, with bis excel- 
lent wife and bis children, and with bis friends, male and 
feciale ; contenting himself with tbe ofilces and honours 
which bia own Boeotia was able to offer to him, and with 
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the moderate property which he had iDbcrited. In this 
Chaeronean the contraet between the HeUenes and the 
Hellenised finds expression ; such a typo of Oreeli life 
was not poBsiblo iu Smyrna or in Antioch ; it belonged to 
the soil like the honey of Hymettua. There were mea 
enough of naore powerful tnleuts and of deeper natotea, 
but hardly any second author has known in so happy a 
measure bow to reconcile himself serenely to necessity, 
and how to impress upon his writings the stamp of his 
tranquilUty of apb-it and his blesHeduess of lite. 

The self-mastery of Hellenism cannot manifest itself 
luvanniDwnc iu ^^ field of public hfe with the purity and 
oi»i«fluiTn7rtni- hcauly which it presents in the quiet honie- 
'>™- stead, after which liietory happily does not 

inquire any more than it inquiraa after history. When 
we turn to public aSiürs, there is more to be told of mis- 
rule than of rule, both as regards the Roman government 
and the Greek autouomy. There was no want of good- 
Ysill on the part of the former, in so far as Koman Fhil- 
hellenism dominated the impeiial period even much more 
decidedly than the republican. It espressea itself every- 
where in great matters as in small, in the prosecution of the 
Helleuising of the Eastern provinces and the recognition 
of a double official language for the empire, as well as in 
the GourteouB forms iu which the government dealt, and 
enjoined ita officials to deal, even with the pettiest Greek 
community.' Nor did the emperors fail to favour this 

' In answer to ona of tile numeroa« oompUinU, with «hioh Iho 
loviLH nf Ab<i Minor p1a):;ued tbe govcrrumpiit on aooannt at tlieir 
(^iuputea OE to K\\Xe% und rauk, TiiiB tells the EpIiesianE (Wadding- 
Ion, Anttiäf, p. 61), tbst Le was glaij to lie.v that llis Perga- 
meoea Uad given to them the uew title ; that the Smjrnaeans had 
doubtless merel/ by accident oultted it, and would certolnlj In 
fnture be ready to do what wm oorrect, U they— the Epheitan« — 
woQld accord to them their riftht tlllea. To a small Lyciiui tovtn, 
irbioh applied to the prooonsul for the aonUrmatian of a resolution 
adopted b; it, the latter replied (Beiiudurf. L^Mti^ Beitt. I. 71), 
that excellent ordioanoey reqnlro only praiee, not coiitlnnation ; iba 
Ullei Is Implied IU ths cue. Tb» rbulonvnl sulioula u( this epoch 
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province with gifts and buildings ; ami, Ihougb most 
things of this Bort came to Athens, Hadrian nt any rate 
constmctfid a great aqueduct for the benefit of Corinth, 
and Fius the hospital at Epidnurus. Bnt the coiiaiderat« 
treatment of the Greeks in general, and tbe si>eciiU kJnd- 
iioM which was shown by the imperial goTemoient to 
Hellas proper, because it was accounted in a certain sense 
as, like Italy, "motherland." did not redoond to the 
true benefit either of the government or of the country. 
The annual changes of the chief mi^;istrateB, and the re- 
miss control of the central position, made all the aeua- 
torial provinceB, so far as rule by governora wont, feel 
rather the oppression than the blessing of unity of ad- 
ministration, and doubly so in proportion to their sniall- 
ness and their poverty, Eveu under Augustus himself 
these evils prevailed to such a degree that it was one 
of the first acts of the reign of his successor to take 
Greece as well as Macedonia into his own power,' us it 
wfis alleged, temporarily, but in fact for the whole dura- 
tion of his reign. It was very constitutional, but pei'haps 
not quite so wise on tho part of the emperor Claudius, 
when bo came to power, that he re-established tbe old ai- 
raugement. Thenceforward the matter remained on this 
footiug, and Achoia was administered by mi^istrates not 
nominated, but chosen by lot, till this form of administra- 
tion fell altogether into abeyanoe. 

fiiruUlied alio the draughtsmen for tbe imperial cUimoary -. but 
tliia alone matlered littlo. It lielangud to tliu ousenoo of the jirin- 
cipate uob to noctinluati! uatwardlj' Iho Babjeot-relUion. and espe- 
cially not sgaimt the Greeks. 

' A formal alteratiou of the tax organiution does not [ollov of 
itielt from thii change, and is not liinted at ia Taeitns, Ann. I. 
TO ; if the arrangeineat was msdo because thu provlnoitls com- 
plained of tha prvsaiire of taxation (onert depreeania}, botler gov- 
ernor« might help Ihu pruviuoes hy suitable redistribution, and 
ev«atual1/ bj proanring remission That tbe furtherance of Ibo 
imperial postal sitrvics «as felt specially la tliis proviuae m lui 
oppresHive burden is shown b; the ediot of Claudius from Tegoa 
{Jiplieni. ep. t. p. Gt*j. 
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But tlie coso was for worse with the communitieB of 
Greece exempted from the rule of the govern- 
or. The design of faTourins tbeae c 



'™'' wealths— by treeing them from tribute tuid 

Icvj', iinil not less by Ihe slightest possible lestrit^lion of 
the rights of the Rovereign state — led at least in many 
cases to the opposite result. The iatnosic fnlseuess of tho 
institutions nvcoged itself. No dotibt among the less priv- 
ileged or better administered communities the communal 
niitonomy may luve fulfilled its aim ; at least we do not 
leaiii that äparta, Corinth, Putnio fared specially ill in 
this respect. But Athms was not made for 
«["Ati"™-™"™ sclf-adniinistmtion, and affords the disheart- 
ening picture of a commonwealth pampeied 
by tho supremo power, and financially as well as moral- 
ly ruined. By rights it ought to hare found itself in a 
flourisliiDg condition. If the Athenians were unsiiocesa- 
ful in uniting the nation under their hegemony, this city 
was the only one in Greece, as in Italy, which carried out 
completely tho union of its territory : no city of antiquity 
cJacwhore poaaesaed a domain of its own, such as wa» 
Attica, of about 700 square miles, double the eize of tha 
island of RClgen. But even beyond Atticn they retained 
what they poeseseed, as well ofl^r the Mithradatic war 
by favour of Stilht, as after the Pharsalion battle, in which 
they had taken the side of Pompeius, by the favour of 
Caesnr — he asked them only how often they would still 
ruin themselves and trust to be saved by the renown of 
their ancestors. To the city there still lielonged not 
merely the territory, fortnerly possessed by Haliartua, in 
Boeotia (ii. 3GG), but also on theii- own coast Salamis, 
the old starting-point of their dominion of the sea, and 
in the Throcian Sen the lacrutive islands Scyros, Lem- 
nos, and Imbros, as welt as Delos in the Aegean ; it is 
true this island, after tha end of the republic, was no 
longer the central emporium of trade ^vitli tlie East, now 
that tho troffifl lind been driven away from it to tlio . 
ports of the west coast of Italy, nnd this was an im>^ / 
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arable loss for tlie AthenUue. Of tlie further gnrnts, 
vhicli tliey had the skill io draw by äalteiy from Auto- 
iiius, Augustus, against whom tliey hod token part, took 
from them c«rtaiii!y Aegiua and Eretria iu Euboeii. but 
they ivere allowed to retain the BraaUei' islands of the 
Tbraciau Sea, leas, Peparethus. Spinthiis, and further 
Coos confi-onting the proniontoij of Sunium ; and Ha- 
cli'ian, moreover, gave to them the best port of the great 
island Cephnlleuia in the Ionian äea. It was only by the 
emperor Sevenia, who bore them no gomlwill, that a por- 
tion of these extraneous possessions wiis withdrawn from 
them. Hudriau further granted to the Athenians the 
delivery of n certain quantity of gmin nt the expense of 
the empire, and by the extension of this privilege, hith- 
erto reserved for the capital, acknowledged Athens, aa it 
were, as another imperial metropolis, Not less was the 
blissful institute of alimentary endowments, which Italy 
liud enjoyed buicq Trajan's time, extended by Hadrian to 
Athens, and the capital requisite for this purpose certainly 
presented to the Athenians from his purse. An nqiie- 
duct, which he likewise dedicated to his Athens, was only 
completed after his death by Pius. To this falls to be 
added the conflux of travellers and of etudeuts, and the 
endowments bestowed nn the city in ever increasing num- 
ber by Roman grandees and by foreign princes. 

Yet the community was in constant distress. The right 
of citizeualiip was dealt with not merely in the 
way everynhere usual of giving and taking, 
but was made formally and openly a matter of traffic, so 
that Augustus interfercil to prohibit the evil. Once and 
again the ooimoil of Athens resolved to sell this or that 
one of ila islands ; and not always was there found a ricli 
man ready to make s-ocrificea like Julius Nicanor, who, 
under Augustus, bought back for the bankrupt Athenians 
the island of Salamis, thereby earning from its senate the 
honorary title of the "new Themistoclea," as well as, 
seeing that he also made verses, that of IJie " new Homer." 
and— together witli the noble councillors - from the public 
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well-merited derision. Tlie langnificent buildings with 
whiub AtL^DB continued to embellish herself wci-a ob- 
tained without exception from foreigners, among others 
from tbe rich kings Autiocbua of Coniraagene and Herod 
of Judaea, but above all from the emperor Hadrian, who 
laid out a complete " new town " (novae Athenae) on the 
Ilisus, and — besides iiumberlesa other buildings, including 
the already mentioned Pun bellenion— worthily brought to 
completion tbo wonder of the world, seven centuries after 
it had been begun, the gigantic building, commenced by 
Piaiatratua, of tbe Olyinpieion, with its 120 columns port- 
ly still standing, the largest of all that are erect at the 
present day. This city itself was without money, not 
merely for its harbour-walla, which now cei-tainly niiglit 
bs dispensed with, but even for its harbour. In Augustus's 
time the Piraeus was a small village of a few houses, only 
visited for tbe sake of tbe masterpieces of painting in the 
halls of the temples. There was hardly any longer com- 
merce or industry in Athens; or rather for the citizens 
as a body as well as individually there was but a single 
flourishing trade — begging. 

Nor did the matter end with financial distress. The 
world doubtless bud peace, but not the streets 
and squares of Athens. Even under Augoa- 
tus an insurrection in Athens assumed such proportions 
that tbe Bomau government had to take steps against the 
fi-ee city ; ' and though this event stands isolated, riots on 
the street on account of the price of bread and on other 
trifling occasions belouged in Athens to tbe order of tbe 
day. The prospect must not have been much better in 
numerous other free towns, of which there is less mention. 
To give criminal justice absolutely into tlie hands of such 
a burgees-body could hardly be justified ; and yet it b»~ 
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longeil dc jure to the communities admitted to inter- 
national federation, like Athens nnd Rbodea ^Vlien the 
Athenian Areopagux iu tlte time of Augustus rcfiieed to 
release from puuiahment on the intercession of a Roman 
of rank a Greek cundumned for forgery, it must Lave 
been irithin its right ; but when the Cyzicenes under Ti- 
berius impriBoned Bomaa biu'gesses, and under Claudius 
the Rhodians even nailed a Roman burgess to the cross, 
these were formal violations of law, and a similar occur- 
rence under Augustus cost the Thessahans their autonomy. 
Arrogance and aggression are not excluded by absenee 
of power — are not seldom even ventured on by weak 
clienta. With all respect for great memories and sworn 
treaties, these free states could not but appear to every 
conscientious government not much less than an infringe- 
ment of tlie general order of the empire, like the still 
more time-hallowed right of asylum iu the temples. 

Ultimately the government acted with decision, and 
placed the free towns, aa regards theii- econ- 
omy, under the suiMrintendence of officials 
of imperial nomination, who, nt all events in the first 
instance, ore described tts extraordinary commissionera 
" for the correction of evils prevailing in the free towns," 
and thence subsequently bear the desiguatiou " Correc- 
torea " as their title. The germs of this office maj bo 
traced back to the time of Trajan ; we find them as 
standing officials in Achata in the third centurj-. These 
officials, appointed by the emperor, and acting alongside 
of the proconsuls, occur iu no part of the Roman empire 
so early, and arc in no case found so early permanent, as 
iu Achaio, which half consisted of free cities. 
The self-esteem of the Hellenes, weil-warraiit«d in it- 
self and fostered by the attitude of tlie Roman 
«■■nqri» government, and perhaps still more by that 

' '*" ol the Roman public — the consciousness of 

iut«llectua] primacy — called into life among them a cidtiis 
of the post, which was compounded of a faithful clinging 
to the memories of greater and happier times and a quaint 
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revei'tiug of rontured civilisation to its in part very primi- 
tive beginnings. 

To foreign woralnps, if we keep out of view the eervicQ 
of the Elgyptian deities alreaily earlier nata- 
raiised by trading inlercouree, particularly 
that of loia, the Greeks in Hellas proper sustained throiigh- 
uut the attitude of ileoliniag thoin ; if this Ijcld least true 
in Uie case of Corinth, Corinth was also the least Qreek 
town of Hellas. The old religion of the country wna not 
protected by hearty faith, from which this age had long 
since broken off ; ' but the habits of home and the mem- 
ory of the post dung to it by preference, and therefore it 
was not merely retained with tenacity, but it even became 
— in good pai-t by the process of erudite retouching— 
always more rigid and more antique as time went on, 
always more a distinctive poaaesaion of such as made it a 

It was the Bame with the worship of pedigrees, in 
which the Hellenes of this age performed tm- 
common feats, and left the moat aristocratic 
of the Romans far behind them. la Athens the family of 
the Eumolpidae played a prominent part at the reorgani- 
sation of the Eleusinian festival under Ktorcus. His son 
Commodus conferred on tiie head of the clan of the Kcry- 
kes the lioman franchise, and from him descended the 
brave and learned Athenian, who, almost like Thucydides, 
fought with the <iioths and then described the Gothic war 
(p. 2Cfi). A contemporary of Marcus, the profeäsor and 
consular He rod es Atticus, belonged to this some clan, and 
his court-poet sings of him, that the red shoo of the Bo- 
man patriciate well befitted the Iiigh-bom Athenian, the 
descendant of Hermes and of Cecrops's daughter Hetse, 

' The iiingiBlrnt« even of oullure, tlint is tlia freetli Inker, is %A 
viaeA to Mtaoli Ihe Inrgewes whiob bo taakes to tha religious (<»U- 
vaIi ; for the maltltuJ« is strengtlitpned In its fnitb, when It sti« 
that Ihfl mvii of mlik in tlie nity lay aonm «trwia on the nonhlp of 
tliK gods, »Uli call espBuil aomelhtng upon it tPlutart^li, /Vw«. gur. 
'•dp. 90). 
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wbilo one of Lis panegjiiste in proae celebrates him aa 
Aeocicles, and at the snmo time ns n descendant of Miltia- 
dee and Cimon. But even Athena wna far outbidden in 
this respect by Sparta ; on several occasions we meet with 
Spurtiates who boaat of descent from the Dioscuri, Hera- 
kles, Poseidon, and of the priesthood of these ancestors 
hereditary for forty generations and more in their house. 
It is significant of this nobility, that it in the main pre- 
sents itself only with the end of the second centoiy ; tha 
heraldic draugbtsiaco who projected these genealogical 
tables must not have been very punctilious as to vouchers 
either in Athens or in Sparta. 

The some ten<leDcy appears Iq the treatment of the Ian- 
ij^atmai- P^'S^ °^ rather of the dialects. While at 
■"'"■i™"'* fliia time in the other Greek-speaking lands 
and also in Hellas the so-called commoti 
Greek, debased in the main from the Attic dialect, pre- 
dominated in ordinary intercourse, not merely did the 
written language of this epoch strive to set aside preva- 
lent faults and innovations, but in many cases dialectic pe- 
culiarities were again taken np in opposition to common 
usage, and here, where it was least of all warranted, the 
old particularism was in semblance brought back, Oo 
the statues which the Thespians set up to the Muses in 
the grove of Helicon, there were inscribed in good Boeo- 
tian the names Omnia and Tbnlea, while the epigrams 
belonging to them, composed by a poet of Koman namt^ 
called them in good Ionic Dmnie and Thaleie, and tlio J 
uon-learued Boeotians, if they knew them, like all othetn 
Greeks called them Urania and Thaleia. By the Spartans 
cspecifilly incredible things wore doue in this way, and 
not seldom more was written for the shade of Lycurgua 
than for the Aelü and Aurelii living at the time,' More- 

' A model sam{i1e U the mscriptian <,Leba»- Fun carl, ii. p. 142 a , 

lemporar; Dinmlnia of Tins and Marcus, irho iru itiitbi \<\iiiiFtliiit 
■il TiiSaiiilir, uf Ihu Dluaciirl snd Ihuir irivcB, lliv (lHiiglit«re o( Luu- 
kippmi, liiil — in orilpt tliat villi the old tUe iivw uiiylit not be wialr 
20 
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over, the coirect usö of tlie language at this period appear» 
gradually losiag ground €vcq ia Hellas ; arcbaisms and 
barbarisma often etantl peacefully side by side iu the docu- 
ments of the imperial period. The population of Athens, 
much naixed witli foreiguerfi, has at no time &pecitillj dis- 
tinguished itself in this respect,' and, although the civic 
documents kept themBelrea comparatively pure, yet from 
the time of Augustus the gradually increasiug cotTuption 
of language here also makes itself felt. The strict gram- 
marians of the time filled whole hooks with the linguistie 
slips with which the much celebrated rhetorician Herodea 
Atticus just mentioned and Uie other famous school-ora- 
tors of the second century were chargeable," quite apart 
from the quaint artificiahty and the affected point of Ihör 
discourse. But barbaiiam proper as regards language and 
ivritiug set in in Athens and all Greece, just as iu Borne, 
ivith Sepfimius Severua." 

ing— niso ipxfpltt t£ IijSs^tü ho! Tor Bdcic wpvyirm trrä. He had 
in his yoolli, mareovur, Le-'ii Bauoylip iinntixMau'rary Hlornllj' herd- 
lender of Llie liulu nnea, rnunely, director of tliree.j' ear-old boys — 
the "lierda" of bova of Lj'cargus began with tha Buveath jr«sr, bat 
his BQCcaBBors liad overl^cn what was wanting, ftlid embraaed in 
the " Lerd " and providcd with *' leaders " all from ohq jeax old on- 
ward. TliiB aamc man was Tiolorioua {riiitim(i-=inie(iaai) mantfanfir, 
fiatr Kol XoBr: nbattbia meftiu, mnjbe known perhaps to Ljcurgns, 

I " Inland Attica," taya an inhabitant of it in PhiloBtrnttla. Vit/is 
/i^h. ii. 7, " is a good school for one who would learn to speak ; 
the iohabltuit« of the cit; of Athena on the other hand, wliu hire 
not lodgings to tha ynnng people flocking thither from Thnee and 
PonlUE and other barbarian regions, allow their langnage to be car- 
mpl'^d bv these mors than they imparl to them good speaking. Hut 
in the interior, whose inhabitants are not mixed with barbariaua, 
the pronunciation and Isn^aagn are good." 

' Xarl KeU (Pauly, BeaUitrycl i' p 2100) points to Ti.ii lor ?» 
Tirit and ri x^p'» y^yavar in the inscription of the wife of Uerodes 
((7, /. /^ vi. 1342). 

* Dlttenberger, Ucrma, i. 414. Here, too. tnar be adduced wliat 
the Bill pi'I champion of Apoltonins makes his hero writ« to the Alux- 
andriati profeason {Elfi. 'M), that ha bai left Ai^o«. Siof on. Megan, 
ri.oAis, Locris, iu order that he might not, by itayiug loHfjur In 
Bullaa, beoome utterly a barbariui. 
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The bone of Hellenic existence lay in the Uniitatioii of 
its sphere ; high amliition Indeed a correspond- 
^JJJ^""" iug aim, and therefore the low and degiod- 
ing ambition flourished luxuriantly. Even in 
Hellas there was no lack of native familieB of g:i'ent wealth 
and cousiderable influence.' The country was doubtless 
on the whole poor, but there were houses of exteusive 
posseBsions and old-established prosperity. In 
Sparta, for example, that of Lachares occupied, 
from Augustus down at least to the time of Hadriao, a 
position which in i>oint of fact was not far removed from 
that of n piiace. Antonius had caused Lachares to be put 
to death for exaction. Thereupon his son Eurycles was 
one of the most decided partisans of Augustus, and one of 
the bravest captains in the decisive naval battle, who had 
almost made the coLquered general personally a captive ; 
he received from the victor, among other rich gifts as pri- 
vate property, the island of Cythera (Cei-igo). Later ho 
played a prominent and hazardous part not merely in his 
nalive land, over which he must have exercised a perma- 
nent presidency, but also at the courts of Jerusalem and 
Caesarea, to which the respect paid to a Spartiate by the 
Orieutals contributed not a little. For that reason brought 
to trial several times at the bar of the emperor, he was at 
length condemned and sent into exile ; but death season- 
ably withdrew him from the consequences of the sentence, 
and his son Lacoo come into the property, and substan- 
tially also, though in a more cautious form, into the posi- 

'T«oilU8 (on tlie ye»r 62, Ann. iv. 20) clisracWrisM ono of lUew 
riob and InnuDntikl provincUls, CUndim TinmrcliiileB from Crel«, 
who U all powerful in 111« apLere (uf »oUnt praeBalidi profintidium 
et opUnn tiitnii* ad iniuriat niinorum eiati), and has at liis dicpotal 
tbe dlHt and cansequently also Uie decree of tlianks— a dne accdm- 
{iniiiment verf desirable for Ike departing proconaul La view of poc- 
■ibl« Mticina of reckoning {■» run potatate mtum an proeontulibui, 
i/ui Cretam obtinuifimtt STatet affcrentiif). The oppu«ilion propoMB 
that tliia decree of thnnka b« refused, but does not succeed In briog- 
lag the piopoMl lo a vote. From aoother Bide Pluurch {Praee. ger. 
r<^, 0. 19, 3) depicts thes« Greelu of rank. 
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tion of power of liia fatlier. The family of the otieD-men- 
tioned Herodea liad a Bimilar standing in Athens ; wo can 
trace it going back through four generations to the time 
of Caeaar, and confiscation was decreed, just on over tha 
Spartan EuxyclcB, over the grandfather of Herodea on ac- 
count of his exorbitant posifioa of power ia Athens. The 
enormous landed estates which tho grandson possessed ill 
his poor native countrv, the extensive spaces applied for 
the soke of erecting tombs for his boy-faYouiites, excited 
the indignation even of the Boman goTemors. It may be 
presumed that there were powerful families of this sort in 
most districts of Hellas, and, while they as a nile decided 
matters at the diet of the profince, they were not without 
connections and inöuence even in Kome. But although 
those legal bars, which excluded the Gaul end 
"Su^^^' the Alexandrian even after obtaining the fran- 
chise from tho imperial senate, hardly stood 
in the nay of those Greeks of rank, but on the contrary 
the political and military career which offered itself to the 
Italian likewise stood open in law to the Hellenes, these in 
point of fact entered only at n late period and to a limited 
extent into the service of the state ; portly, doubtlesa, be- 
cause the Roman government of the earlier imi>erial po- 
nod reluctantly admitted the Greeks as foreigners, partly 
because these themselves shunned the translation to Bome 
that was associated with entrance on this career, and pre- 
ferred to be the first at home instead of one the more 
among the many senntora. It was the great-grandson of 
Lacharea, Herclonus, who first in the time of Trajan en- 
tered tho Roman senate ; and ia the family of Herodes 
probably his father was the first to do bo about the same 
time. ' 

' Berodei wu it. ixJ™* (PhilostrMiw, TO. Soph, t 2S, B, p. 638), 
iriKtt tie mrripar li toIi üuririrÖTBiii (tS. ii. t'm't p, MS). Olherwlia 
Dntliiug is kiioim of conauUliipi ot bis onceston : but cerlunlj lila 
graadtathar HipptvchuB wiib not ft Bonalor. PouibI/ the qneslioa 
U i-^BB oDlj M to oognsl« uaumlant«. The fMollf did not rteeir» 
the Raman franohlw under tho Jnlii (oomp. 0. 1. A. ^. «0). bni 
ouljr under Uie ClaudJL 
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The other career, which obIj opened up in the impeml 

^^ period — the personal aemco of the emperor 

irtMufiho — gave doubtless in fuTourable circumstances 

riches ami influence, and was earlier and more 
frequently pursued by the Greeks; but, as most, and tho 
moat imporlant, of these positions were näsociated with 
serrice as officers, there seems to have been for a consid- 
erable time a da facto preference of Itahans for these 
places, and the direct way was here also in some measure 
barred to Greeks. In subordinate pocdtious Greeks were 
employed at the imperial court from the first and in great 
numbers, and they often in circuitous ways attained to 
trust and influence ; but such persons came more from the 
Hellenised regions than from Hellas itself, and least of oil 
from the better Hellenic bouses. For the legitimate nm- 
bilioa of the young man of ancestry anJ estate there was, 
if be was a Greek, but limited scope in the Roman empire. 
There remained to him his native land, and in its case 

to be active for the common weal was certain- 
mtaüSiÄäB. ly ^ <luty and an honour. But the duties were 

very modest and the honours more modest 
still. "Your task," Dio says further to his Rbodiane, " is 
a different one from that of your ancestors. They could 
develop their abiUty on many sides, aspire to government, 
aid the oppressed, gain aUies, found cities, make wnr and 
conquer ; of all this you can no longer do aught There ia 
left for you tho conduct of the household, the administror 
tion of the city, the bestowal of honours and distlnctiona 
with choice and moderation, a seat in council and in court, 
sooriäce to the gods and celebration of festivals ; in all this 
you may dbttiuguish yourselves above other towns. Nor 
ore these sUght mattei-s : the decorous bearing, the care 
(or the hair and beard, the sedate pace in the street, so 
that the foreigners accustomed to other things may by 
your ude unlearn their haste, the becoming dress, even, 
though it may seem ridiculous, tlie narrow and neat pur- 
ple-border, tho calmness in the tlieutre, the moderation in 
applause — all this forms the honour of your town ; therein 
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more than in yonr porta and wails and docks appears the 
good ol<l HeUenic habit ; and thereby even the barbarian, 
who knows not the name of the city, perceives that he ia 
in Greece and not in Syiia or Cilicia." All this was to the 
point ; but, if it was no longer required now of the citizen 
to die for the city of his fathers, the question was at any 
rat« not without waii-ant, whether it was still worth tha 

trouble to live for that city. There exists a 
«"tof^ülll" disquisition by Plutarch as to the position o( 

the Greek municipal ofScial in his time, where- 
in he discusses these relations with the fairness and cir- 
cumspection charaoteristio of him. The old difficult of 
conducting the good administration of public nSitirs by 
nleans of majorities of the citizens — uncertain, capricious, 
often bethinking them more of their own advantage tlian 
of that of the commonwealth — or even of the very numer- 
ous council-board — the Athenian numbered in the imperial 
period first GOO, then 700, later 750 town-councillors— Bub- 
msted now, as formerly : it is the duty of the capable mag- 
istrate to prevent the " people " from inflicting wrong on 
the individual burgess, from appropriating to tliemselves 
unallowably private property, from distributing amon^f 
them the municipal property — tasks which are not rendered 
the easier by the fact that the magistrate lias no means for 
the purpose but judicious admonition and the art of the 
demagogue, that it ia further suggested to him not to bo 
too punctilious in such things, and, it at a city festival • . 
moderate largess to the burgesses is proposed, not to q>oU .4 
matters with the people on account of such a trifle. But 
in other respects the ch'cumstances had entirely changed, 
and the official must learn f-o adopt himself to things as 
they are. First of all he has to keep the powertessness of 
the Hellenes present at every moment to hinieeU and to his 
fellow-«itizens. The freetlom of the community reaches so 
far as the rulers allow it, and anything more would doubt- 
lees be evik When Pericles put on the robes of office, lie 
called to himself not to forget that he was ruling over free 
men and Greeks ; to-day the magistrate has to say to him- 
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Hell tUrtt lie rules under a ruler, over n town subject to pro- 
uousuLi aiiJ imperial pi'ocurators, tbnt he ciin auci may be 
nothing but the orgau of the governmeüti tbot n stroke of 
the govenior'e pen »ufBcea to annul tmy one of bis decrees. 
Therefore it is the firat duty of a good magistrate to place 
himself on a good understanding with the Bomana, and, 
if possible, to form influential connections in Eoine, that 
these may benefit liU native place. It is true that the up- 
right man woma urgently against servility ; in case of 
need the magistrate ought courageously to confront the 
bod governor, and the resolute championship of the com- 
munity in such conflicts at Rome before the emperor 
appoai-a as the highest service. In a significant way he 
sharply censures those Greeks who^quite as in the times 
of the Aclmean league^call for the intervention of the 
Roman governor in every local quarrel, and urgently ex- 
horts them rather to settle the communal afioirs within 
the community than by appeal to give themselves iuto the 
bands, not so much of the supreme authority, ns of the 
pleaders and advocates that practise before it. ^Ul this 
is judicious and patriotic, ns judicious and patriotic as was 
formerly the policy of Polybius, which is expressly referred 
to. At this epoch of complete world-peace, when there 
was neither a Greek nor a barbarian war anywhere, when 
civic commands, civio treaties of peace and alliances be- 
longed solely to history, the advice was very reasonable to 
leave Marathon and Platoeae to the schoolmasters, and not 
to heat the heads of the Ecclesia by such grand words, but 
rather to content themselves with the narrow circle of the 
fr«e movement still allowed to them. The worhl, how- 
ever, belongs not to reason but to passion. The Helleuio 
burgess could still even now do his duty towards hia 
fatherland ; but for the true political ambition striring after 
what was great, for the passion of Pericles and Alcibiades, 
there was in this Hellas — apart perhaps from the writing- 
desk — nowhere any room ; and in the vacant space there 
flourished the poisonous herbs which, wherever high effort is 
orreated in the bud, harden and embitter the human heart 
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TLerefüio HifUas was the motherland of the O^geuerate, 
c'iiii)ty nmbitiun which was perhaps the mo6t 
geiiemJ, and certainly among tlifl most perni- 
cious, of the uiaay sore evils of the decaying ancient civili- 
sation. Hero in the first rank sUxhI the popular festivals 
with their prize competitions. The Olympic livalries well 
beseemed the youthfol people of the Hellenes ; the general 
gymnastic festival of the Greek tribes and towns, and the 
cliaplet plaited from the branches of the olive for Hie 
ablest runner scconling to the decision of the "Hella»- 
judges," were the innocent and simple espressiou of the 
young nation as a collective unity. But their political 
development had Boon carried them beyond this eaily 
dawn. Already in the days of the Athenian navid league, 
or at least of the monarchy of Alexander, that festival of 
the Hellenes was an anachronism, a child's play continued 
in the i^e of manhood ; the fact, that the possessor of 
that olive wreath passed at least with himself and hia 
fellow-citizens aa holder of the national primacy, hod 
nearly as much eignificance, as if in England the victors in 
the students" boat races were to he placed on a level with 
Pitt and Beaconsfieid. The extension of the HeUenio 
nation by colonising and Hellenising found, amidst ita 
ideal unity and real disruption, its true expression in thia 
dreamy realm of the olive-wreath ; and the Greek real 
policy of the time of the Diadochi thereupon gave itself, 
as was meet, bnt little trouble on the subject. But when 
the imperial perioil after ita fashion took up the Pan- 
hellenic idea, aud the Bomans entered into the rights and 
duties of the Hellenes, then Olympia remained or becnma 
the true symbol for the Eoman " All-Hellas " ; at any rote 
the first Boman Olympic \ictor appears under Augustus, 
and in the person of no less than Augustus's slepBun, Üi« 
subsequent emperor Tiberius.' The far from pure tuar- 

' Tbs Oral Ronuui 01;mpioDlces, □( whom ku know, U Ti. 
CUndSna Ti. f. Nero, boyoud doubt the salieequimt emperor, wiUi 
tho four-in-Laud \Atc1i. Zeit. 1880, p. CS) ; tills violory f»lU prob- 
abi}' In OL 193 (a.D. 1), not üt OL OtI (A.D. 17). M Ih« litt ol 
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ringe-aUinnce, ^Mch AUbeUcuiEm entered into with the 
demoa of piny, couvertod those feativ.ils into nii itistiLutioit 
as powerful aud lasting as it was injurious in general, and 
e§pecially for Hella». The whole Hellenic imd Hellenisiug 
woi'ld took port therein, sending deputies to them and 
imitating them ; eveiywhero siniilar festivals destined for 
the whole Greek world sprang from tJio soil, and tho 
stealous participation of the iniutfios at Inrge, the general 
interest felt in tho individual competitor, tlio pride not 
merely of tlio victor hut of his adherents aud of his nutive 
land, niadu people (dmost forget what in the strict sense 
wero the things contended for. 

Not merely did the Bomou government allow free 

scope trt lliia rivalry in gymnastic and other 
«linThlui!"'^ competitions, but the empire took part in 

them ; the right solemnly to fetch home the 
victor to his native city did not in thii imperiid period 
depend on the pleasure of tho burgesses concerned, but 
was conferred on tho indiridual agonistic institutes by 
imperial charter,' and in this case also tho yearly pension 
(fft'njffts) assigned to tho victor was charged upon the im- 
perial eschequer, and the more important agonistic insti- 
tutca were ti-eated directly as imperial institutioua Tliia 
interest in gfames seized all the provinces as well as the 
empire itself ; but Greece proper was always tlie ideal 
centre of such contests and victories. Here was their 
home on the Alpheus ; here the seat of the oldest imito- 

Afrioanus Elates (Euseb. i. p. 314, Bch'''ii«). la this year tliv coil' 
qiteror was rather his (on Cormikiiicita, likowisD iritli tliD tour-in- 
liand (.Arvh. Zeit. 1870, p, BUj. Among lb« cpno/moas Olymplaii- 
loae, tlio rictors In the RtJvHdiu, u» Ronijia is found; tliis woundinii 
of the Qreek nnllonat fosUng seems to linvo leen Dvoldi'd. 

' Ad agonistia iustitiita thus privüegvil is lermod äfiir Ufit, eerta- 
Wi*n«Mirumi;thHt is, wilhponsiiming i Dlo, li. l),oriyiivtn\arrMÖ; 
ecrtamen i*eU»liatm fcotnp. nmoug otliors. Plin. ad Trai. 118, 110 ; 
C. I. L. X. 5101. T>ia XjstarchU too Is. at It'ost in ««Hain cases, 
conterretl b/ llio empsror (Dilluiilierger, Urrmm, xii. 17 f.). Not 
withoul warrant tliBSB institutes called tliemeelTui " world-gamas* 
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tioQS, of the Pytlüa, Istbrnio, und Kernen, still lielouging 
to the great times of tho Hellenic name and glorified 
by its classic poets, and no less of a number of more 
recent but ricblj equipped similar festivals, tho Eurydea, 
which the just- mentioned lord of Sparta had founded 
under Augustus, the Athenian Fanathennea, the Panhel- 
lenia, endowed by Hadrian with imperial munifieencfl 
and hkewiäo celcbmtcd at Athene. It might be matter 
(or wonder that the whole world of the wide empire 
seemed to revolve round these gymnastic festivals, but not 
that the Hellenes above all got iutoxicat«d over this rare 
cup of euchnntmeut, and that the life of pohtical quiet, 
which their best men recommended to them, was in the 
mostinjuriouBvray disturbed by the wreaths and the stat- 
ues and the privileges of the festal victors. 
Civic institutions took a eimiloi' course, certainly in the 

empire as a whole, but again more especially 
Jf™'"''*"™'''" in Helli». When great aims and an ambitiou 

still existed there, in Helios, just oa in Rutu^ 
the pursuit of public ofBces and public honours had formed 
the centre of political emulation, and had called forth, 
along with much that was empty, ridiculous, mischievous^ 
also tho ablest imd noblest services. Now tho kernel had 
vanished and tlio husk remained ; in Panopcus, in the 
Fhocian territory, the houses were roofless, and tho citizens 
dwelt in huts, but it was still a city, indeed a state, and iu 
the procession of the Phocian communities the Panopeaua 
were not wonting. These towns, with their magistracies 
anil priesthoods, with their laudatoiy decrees prochumed 
by herald and their seats of honour in the public assem- 
blies, with the purple dress and the diadem, with slatues 
on foot and on Lorsebai-k, drove n trade in vanity and 
Jney-jobbing worse than the pettiest paltry prince of 
1 times with his orders and titles. There would 

^ntjlie wanting even amidst those incidents real merit anci 

llouourahhi gratitude ; but generally it was a trade of 
giving and taking, or, to aso Plutarch's language, im aSsüx 
U) betweeu a courtesan and her customers. As at the 
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present Any privat« munificence in the positive degree pro- 
curea an order, in the superlative a patent of nobiLt;^', »o it 
then prouureil the pneatly purple aud the etatue in the 
market place ; lUid it is not with impunity that the state 
issues a spuriouEi coinage of its honours. 
As regards the si^e of conduuting such proceediogs 

and the grossness of their foruis the doings of 
wlir™°iEL*"^ the present day fall considerably behind those 

of the ancient world, as is natural, seeing that 
the apparent autonomy of the community, not sufficiently 
cbitstened by the idea of the atat«, bore unhindered sway 
in this domain, and the decreeing authorities thitiughout 
were tlio burgesses or the councils of petty towns. The 
consequenceB were pernicious on both sides; tbeiuunicipd 
offices were given away more according to the abilily to 
pay than according to the aptitude of the candidates ; the 
banquets and largesses made the recipients none the 
richer, and often impoverished the donor ; to the in- 
creased aversion for labour and the decay in the means 
of good families, this evil habit contributed ita full shore. 
The economy of the communities themselves also suflered 
severely under the spreading evil of atlulation. No doubt 
the honours, with which the community thanked the in- 
dividuid benefactor, were measured in great part by tlie 
same ratioutd principle of fairness which governs at the 
present day similar decorative favours ; and, when that 
was not the case, the benefactor frequently found himself 
ready, tor example, personally to pay for the statue to be 
erected in his lionour. But the same did not apply to the 
marks of honour which the community showed to foreign- 
ers of i-ank, above all to the governors and the emperors, 
and to the members of the imperial house. The tendency 
of the time to set value even on meaningless and formal 
homage did not dominate the imperial court and the Ito- 
man senators so much as the circles of ambition in tho 
jtetly town, but yet it did so in n very perceptible way , 
and, as a mtttter of course, tlie honours and the homage 
grew withal in the course of time through the use to 
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^'bich they were put, and, furtber, in the same proportiou 
na the wtirthlessueaa of the peraonageB governing or tak- 
ing part in the goveruinciit. In this respect, as might he 
conceived, tie offer of honours waa always stronger thau 
the demand lor them, and tLoso who rightly valued such 
marks of homage, in order to remain spared from it^ were 
compelled to decline them, which seems to have been 
done often enough in individual cases,' hut seldom vrith 
consistency — for Tiberius, the amnll number of statues 
crectefl to him mity perhaps be recorded among Ms titles 
to honour. I'he disbursements for honorary memorials, 
which often went far beyond the simple stutue, and for 
honorary embassies,' were a cancer, and became ever 
more so, in the municipal economy of all the provinces. 
But none perhaps eipended uselessly sums so large in 
proportion to its slender abihty to furnish them as the 
pronnce of Hellas, the motherland of municipal honours 
as of rewanlu for tlie festal victor, and unexcelled at this 
period in one pi-e-eminence^that of menial humility and 
abject homage. 
That the economic circninstanoes of Greece were not 

favourable, scarce needs to be specially set 
i^^^^. forÜ» in t'efail- The land, taken on the whole, 

was but of moderat« fertihty, the agricultural 
portions of limited extent, the culture of the rioo on the 
' The emperor Gaius deoÜDes. ia hU letter to tlie diet of Achai&, 
lliH " great numbar" oFstaluHS adjnd^pd to him, and contiuta bim- 
evlt «ilU the fear oF OtJIapil^ Neinen, Delphi, uid the Tathmus 
(Euil, Ijikt. BoeoL n. 31). Tlie same dietreanlrea toaet iipustatiia 
lu tliu eniperoT Iludrian In eorli of ita towns, of which the boau of 
timt aet up at Aben in Heraenta hiu been preserved ( C. I. Or. 
1307). Imperial authorisntfon for such erectfoua irai reijuired from 
the Ant. 

' At the revisioa of the ton-n-aoiiuiints of Byianlium, Pliu/ 
found tlint nnuaall; 13,000 sesterces (£12S) wure sot dowu fur tha 
couveyauoc of uow-jcm'b good wisheB hy ftspccUl deputntion lo tha 
emperor, nnd 3000 lUEterces (£ü^) for the saniv \a the guvernor of 
Hoiiaia. PUnj' inetriiota the aiilliuritit^ to seiiil tliwiw unngratula- 
Uous thuQoetorth out/ ia writing, which Trajan u^nvia i^B^. ad 
Trai. 4S, 44). 
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mainland not of prominent importance, that of the olive 
more bo. Aa the quarries of the famous marble— the 
ahiiiing white Atti« and the green Carystian — belonged, 
like most otbera, to the domanial possessions, the working 
of tliem by imperial staves tended little to benefit the 
population. 

The most assiduous of the Greek distriots from an in- 
dustriol point of Ttow was that of the Achaeons, where the 
manufacture of woollen stuf&, that hod long existed, main- 
tained its ground, and in the well-peopled town of Patrae 
numei-ous looms worked up the fine flas of Elis into 
clothing and head-dresses. Art and ort-handitrork still 
continued chiefly in the hands of the Greeks ; and of the 
masses in particular of Pentelic marble, which the impe- 
rial period made use of, no small portion must have been 
worked up on the spot. But it was predominantly abroad 
tliat the Greeks practised both; of the ex|)ort of Greek 
art^products formerly so important there is little mention 
at this period. The city of the two seas, Corinth— tho 
metropolis common to all Hellenes, coustAutly swarming 
with foreigners, as a rhetorician describes it — had the 
most stirring traffic. In the two Roman colonies of 
Corinth and Patrae, and, moreover, in Athens constantly 
filled by ati'angers seeing and learning, was concentrated 
the larger banking-business of the province, which, in 
the imperial period, as in tho republican, lay largely in 
tbe hands of Italians settled there. In places too of the 
second rank, as in Argos, EUs, Mantinea in the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Roman merchants who were settled formed 
societies of their own, standing alongside of the burgesses. 
In general trade and commerce were at a low ebb in Achaia, 
particularly since Uhodea and Delos had ceased to bo em- 
poria for the cairying traffic between Asia and Europe, and 
the latter had l>een drawn to Italy. Piracy was restrained, 
and even the land-routes were tolerably secure ; ' but withal 

' That tlia Und-roiitpB o( Greooo were «peoislly nusafe, we do not 
1«ftrn ; u (□ nliat «bb the nature of the insurrection in Achnia 
uudur Piiu ( ViUi, 5, 4), ne «re quite in (lio dark. If the Tobb«t- 
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the old happy times did not return. The desolation of the 
Piraeus has been already mentioned; it was an event when 
one of the great Egj-ptian corn shipB once strayed thither. 
Nauplia, the port of Argos, the most considerable coast 
town of the Peloponnesus after Patrae, lay lilcewise deso- 
late. ' 

It is in accordance with this state of things that TirtuaUv 
nothing was done for the roads of this prov- 
ince in the imperial period; Roman milo- 
stonos have been found only in the immediate vicinity of 
Patrae and of Athens, and even these belong to the em- 
perors of the end of the third and of the fourth century ; 
evidently the earlier governments renounced the idea of 
restoring communications here. Hadrian nloue undertook 
cliiot generally— und not preciBely tlio Greek ono— plays« prominent 
purt iti die liijlit lilurature of Uie epocli. this veliiuto is oamaion to 
llie had romiuiee-writeni of uU ageB. The Euboean draurt of ths 
more polished DJo iras not n robbur's nest, but U «M Ills wreok ot 
a, great landed estnte, wliose poaseaaor liod huea coudemiidd on ao- 
coant of Ilia wealth bj the emperor, and nhiob thencetorlb In/ 
wwte. Moreover tl is liere apparent — as indeed needs no proof, at 
least for those who are non-BchoIara — tliat this liistor; is joKt as tniB 
HS moat wiiicli begin by stating tLat llie narrator hiniBelf had it 
from the person concerned ; If the coufiseatioa were liistorioat, the 
poasessiou would liave come to tlie exchequer, not to the town, whtoli 
the narrator accordingly takes good care not to name. 

' The naive description of Acbaia by an Egyptian merehant of 
Conslantina'a time may End a place here;— "The land of Aalmta, 
Greece, and Laconia has muoh of leaiaSng, bat is inodeignale for 
ether thiuge needtal ; for it is a small and monnlainous provluce, 
and cannot famish much com, but pruducea some oil and the Attlo 
honey, and can be pralaed more on nccnnnt of the iebeoli and ntn- 
qneiioe, but not so in most other respeets Of toirns it has (Corinth 
and Athens. Corinth has much comm<^rce, and a Due blli1diii|!. the 
amphitheatre; but Athens lias old et6giea {hMirCi» nntiifiui»), and a 
iToik «nrth meulionLtg, the citadel, ivliern many slatnee stand and 
ivonderfully Eet fortli the tear-deeds of tlio forel'atlicrs (uM mvltü 
tUilvi* ftantSru» miraliil* ft tiilere äirxndum anHgiiorum MZum). 
Laconia is eaid alone to have tho miir)>Ie of Croceao to «hoir. which 
people call llie Lacedaemonian." Tliu bnrbarism of estpression ia lo 
be »et don-n to Ihn aaeonat, uot of tlie writer, but of the muoh laler 
Iraoslator. 
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at least to make the equally iinportAot and sliort lond- 
connection between Corinth and Mpfjnrn — by way of tho 
wretched pisa wt the ■' Scironiau cUffe " — into a jiDK-ticnblo 
roml by meaua of huge enabankments thrown inlo the eea. 
The long-discussed phm of piercicg tlio CoriiitLian 

iathmns, which the dictator Cac8.ir hnd con- 
STiiltb'nim eeived, was subsequently attenapted, first by 

the emperor Gaius and then by Nero. The 
latter even, on occasion of his abode in Orcocc, persoiudly 
took the first step towai-ds the canal, and caused COOO 
Jewish captives to work at it for a series of months. In 
connection with the cutting operations resumed in our 
ovm day, considerable remains of these buildings have 
been brought to light, which show that the works were tol- 
erably far advanced when they were broken oB, probably 
not ill consequence of the revolution that broke out soma 
time afterwards in the West, but because here, just as with 
the similar Egj*ptian canal, in consequence of the diffei-enca 
of lerel that was erroneously assumed to esist between the 
two seas, there were apprehensions of the destruction of 
the island of Acgina and of further mischief on the com- 
pletion of the canal. No doubt had this canal been com- 
pleted, it would have shoi-tenod tlie course of iratBc Ije- 
tweeii Asia and Italy, but it would not have tended specially 
to twnefit Qrecce itself. 



It has already been remarked (p, 277) that the regions 
to the north of Hellas, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, and at least from Trajan's time Epirua, 
isere iu the imperial period separated administrutivdy 
from Greece. Of these the smiill Eptrot province, which 
was administered by an imperial governor of the second 
rank, never recovered from the devastation to whidi it had 
been subjected in the course of the third Macedonian war 
(il 365), The mountainous and poor interior possessed no 
city of note and a thinly scattered population. Augustus 
hud endeavoured to raise the not less desolated coast by 
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the conatntction of two towns— by the completion of Uio 
colony of Roman citizens already resolved on by Caesar in 
Butlirotum over against Corcjm, wliicb, however, attained 
no true prosperity, and by tho founding of the Greek town 
Kim». Nicopolis, just at the spot where the lieod- 

quarters had been stationed before the t)e- 
cisive battle of Actium, at the southernmost point of 
Epirus, about three miles to the north of Prevesa, ac- 
cording to the design of Aogustus, at once a permanent 
memoriitl of the grent naval victory and the centre of s 
newly flourishing Hellenic life. This foundation was new 
in its kind as Roman.' The words of a contemporary 
Greek poet, which we quote below, simply espress what 
Augustus here did ; he united tho whole surrounding 
territory, soutbeni Ei^irua, the opposil« region of Acar- 
nonia with the island of Leucas, and even a poiiion of 
Aetolia into one urban domain, and transfen-ed the in- 
habitants etill left in the decaying townships there exist- 
ing to the new city of Nicopolis, opposite to v.-hich on the 
Acarnanian ehore the old temple of the Actian Apollo was 
magnificently renewed and enlai-ged. 

A Roman city had uever been founded in this way ; 

this was the si/noctismos of the successors of 
nnd'iS"k^ Alexander, Quite in the same way had king 

Cassander constituted the Macedonian towns 
Thessalonica and Gassandi'eia, Demetrius Poliorcetes the 
Tbesaalian town Dcmetrias, and Lysimachus the town of 
Lysimnchia on tho Tliracian Chersonese out of a number 
of surrounding townships divested of their independence. 
In keeping with the Greek character of the foundation 
Nicopolis was, accorduig to the iutcnfion of ifa founder. 
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to become a Greek city on a great scale.' It obtained 
freedom and autonomy like Athens and Spartn, and wns 
intended, as already slated, to wield the fifth part of the 
Totes in tbe Amphictiouy represeDting all HelloH, and to 
do so, like Athens, without alternating with other towns 
(p. 275), This new Actinu shriue of Apollo was erected 
quit« after the moilel of Olympia, witli a qiiadriennial 
festival, which even bore tbe name of " Olympia " along- 
side of its own, had equal rank and equal privileges, and 
even its Actiads as the former had its Olympiada ;° the 
town of Nicopolis stood related to it bke the town of Elis 
to tho Olympiau temple.' Everything properly Itftlian 
was carefully avoided in the erection of the town as well 
na in the religious arrangements, however natural it might 
be to mould after the Roman fashion tbe " city of victory " 
so intimately associated with the founding of tho empire. 
Whoever considers tho aiTangements of Augustus in 
Heitas in this connection, and especially this remarkable 
corner-stone, will not be able to resist the conviction that 

'When Tacitus, Ann. v. 10, names Nlcopolls a eolonia Bomann, 
the statemeut la one liable t« ba mlHnnderstoöd, but not exactly In- 
oorrect ; but Ihat of Pliuj \,II. jV'. iv. ], G), eolonia Augruti AHium 
eun . . . eiritate librrn Nicepolitiiiui, in urtoneous, ax Aclhim 
VHS as little a town m Oljinpiit, 

* 'O il^tlir 'OAd^i'iai ri "Aktki. SItkIio, vü. T, 0, p. 335 ; 'Airriii, 
Josephua, B/H. Jiid. i. 20, 4 -, 'AuriorfciiT ofteoer. As the four great 
tiretik nutioniil festivnla are, an U wull kuown, termed i, irtplal'iri 
mid tUe victor crowned in all four m,..<,8o»i*jni., bo ia C. /. Or. 4473 
Tqi TipiJSau is appended hIbo to Ihe t^ames of Nicopolis, and the 
former ttfiiStai is designated as tlie BJicleuI lipx^i")- Aa compHti- 
tive games »ra freqaeolly called tvexV«"' eo we find also ir/lir 
inixrat (0. I. Or. 44TS). or MTtictium ad aamplar Aciiacae religiaitU 
(Tacitus, Ann. zt. 23>. 

' Thus a NieopoUte terms blmself Spxaw in' ''pü 'Aitrwc^t ßauKiji 
(Delplii, Jlhrin. Mv». K. F. il. 111), as in Elis the expression is 
Dsfd: t, ti\i% 'HAdv lol 4 '0^uu"()| ßauKii [A'vh. ZrU. 1871!, p. 1)7; 
siulilartf ilml. 1877, pp, 40, 41 and «IpwwIiereV Moreover Iha 
SparUns, as the onlv Hellenes that took part iu llie victory at 
Actium, obtained the oondnct (ivi^Atia) of Ih« Actlau gamcB 
(Strabo, Tli. 7. II. p. SSH): Ibeir rokljon bt tho üniiMt Ak'im^ of 
Nioopolis we do not ktiiiw. 
21 
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Augustus believed tha.t a Teorgani»ition of Hellas under 
the protection of tlie Roman priueipate was practicalile, 
and wished to ciury it out. The locality at least was well 
choeeii for it, as at that time, before the foundation of 
P.'itrae, there waa no larger city on the whole Greek weet 
coast. But what Augustus may have hoped for at the 
com me nee meat of his sole rule, he did not attain, and 
perhaps eyon aubaequenlly abandoned, when he gave to 
Patrae the form of a Roman colony. Nicopolia remained, 
as the extensive ruins and tlie numerous coins show, com- 
paratively populous and flourishing ; ' but its citi/ena do 
not appear to have taten a prominent part in commerce 
and manufactures or otherwise. Northern Epirua, whicli, 
like the adjoining Illyricum bordering on Macedonia, was 
in greater part inhabited by Albanian tiibes and was not 
placed under Nicopolis, continued during the imperial peri- 
od iu its primitivo condition, which still subsists in some 
measure at the present day. " Epirus and Illyricum," says 
Strabo, " are in groat part a desert ; where men are found, 
they dwell in villages and in ruins of earlier towns ; even 
the oracle of Dodona," — laid waste in the Mithradatic warby 
the Thracians {iii. 357), — "is extinct like cverytliing else,"' 



Theesaly, in itself a purely Hellenic district as well ns 
Aetolia and Acamania, was in the imi>eria1 

nwiiy. period separated administratively from tbo 

province of Achaia and placed under the governor of 

' The description of its dcctir in the tiros ot Constantjus (tinieg. 
]I. 0) is an evidence to the opposite eSent for tbe earliur timM of 
Uie empire, 

' The eionvalions at Dodoirn Lave cotiBrmed llii» ; nil tlie ■rlioli'a 
foDnd beloug lo llie pre-Homsii period oKOupt Eomo coina. Cer- 
1011117 ' ruBloratiou of the building took place, tile time of which 
vRnnot be de[?rmiucd ; perhspe it was qaile Inlc. HTlien Badrlnn, 
who \% nnmed Ztb< Avfdi«;»! (C- / Or. ISSS), visited Dodona tlUrr, 
Enaen Hadrian*, p. fi<t) he did so u »n «rcbiMulugist, A cuuiiilta- 
(Jon of Ihe oracle duilug the imperinl period is oiijjr Tei>ort<.-d~anil 
thai iiot After the musl trustwortliy muioer— in the oiM of ÜM 
emperor Jnliui (Tbeodoretug, Hut. BeA iU. 91} 
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MacGclonia. What holds true of nortliern Greece nppliea 
also to TliessiUj'. Tbo freedom nod autonomy which 
Caesar hud allowed geiier.'üly to the Thessalinos, or rather 
had not withdrawn fi-om them, seem to have been with- 
druwn, on account of misuse, from thorn hy AiiguetuB, so 
tliiit subsequently Fhorsnlua nlone retained ihiä lcg;itl posi- 
tion ; ' Roman colonists wore not settled in the district. 
It retained its Beparat« diet in Larisa, and civic self-ad- 
uiiiiiBtration wna left with the Thossalians, aa with the de- 
pendent Greeks in Achaia. ThesBaly was far the most 
fertile region of the whole peninsula, and still exported 
grain in the fourth century ; nevertheless Dio of Prusa 
says that even the Pcneus tlows through waste land ; and 
iu the imperial period money was coined in this region 
only to a very small estent. Hadrian ami Diocletian ex- 
erted themselves to restore the roads of the country, but 
they filone, bo far os we see, of the Roman emperors did so. 



Maoedonia, oa a Roman administrative district under 
the empire, waa materially curtailed as com- 
pared with the Macedonia of the republic. 
Certainly, like the latter, it reached from sea to sea, inas- 
much as the coast as well of the Aegean Sea from the re- 
gion of ThoBsaly belonging to Macedonia as far as the 
«mnth of the Nestus (Mesta), as of the Adriatic from the 
Aous ' as far as the Drilon (Driu). W:i3 reckoned to this 

' Tlie orilinaiioa ol Caesar is altested by Appiaii, ß C. 11, 88, and 
Plutwolip Oiin. 48, «nd il vltj well aocords wUli his own aeconnt, 
11. 6". iii. 80; whereas Pliuj, Ä iV. Iv 8, 2«, iiameBonljr i'h»rea1uB 
M A free towii, Iu Angnslas' tima a Thuflsaliau of note, pHtrju-o« 
(jirobablj tlie partisan of CacBir. I). O. lii. 3fi>, waa bnnit alive 
(Pliilnrcli, Pnux. gei: nip. Ill), doubtless not by a privato crime, 
bnt acaordiDg to resolution of llie diet, oud ao thu ThemaUaiiB «ere 
brouglit before the tribunal ot ibn emperor (Suetonius, TU). 8). 
Preiumablj' tli'i two iuuidcula and likewise tliu loss ot rroedam 
Stand oounecfed. 

'Inllie time of the republic Scodra seema to liavo belonged (o 
Haofldonia (iii. 210) ; In tbo imperial j^rioA tliis and Li; 
DalnuÜan tontid, and thu luuulU of the Drin forme tlie boundary 
on the »est 
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district ; the latter t«mtory, not properly Slacedoniao but 
nijrriau laud, but already iu tbe rcpublicaii period assigned 
to the govtnior of Maccdooia (iii. S9}, remained with the 
prorince also during the time of the empire. But wo 
have already stated that Greece south of Oeta was sepa- 
rated from it. The iiorthem fi-ontier towards Mocsia and 
the east frontier Icwards Tbrace remained indeed in go 
far unaltered, as the province in the imperial period 
reached as fitr as the Macedonia proper of the republic 
had reai'hed, viz, on the north almost as far as the Tale of 
the Erigon, eastward aa fai- as the river Nestus ; but while 
in the time of the repubhc the Dardaui and the Thraciaos^ 
and all the tribes of the north and north-east adjoining tlie 
Macedonian tcnitory, had to do with this governor in 
their circumstauces of peaceful or warlike contact, and in 
BO far it could he snid that the Macedonian boundary 
reached as far as the Komaii lancea, the Macedonian gov- 
ernor of the imperial period bore sway only over the dis- 
trict assigned to him, which no longer bordered on neigh- 
bours half or wholly independent. Aa the defence of the 
frontier was transferred in the first instance to tlie king- 
dom of the Thraciaus which bad come under allegiance 
to Borne, and soon to the governor of the now province 
Moesia, the governor of Macedonia was from the outset 
wlieved of his command. There waa hardly any fight- 
ing on Macedonian soil under the empire ; only the bar- 
barian Dunlaiii on the upper Asiua (Vardar) still at timea 
pillaged the peaceful neighbouring province. There ia 
no report, moreover, from this province of any local 
revolts^ 

From the more southerly Greek diatricts this — the most 
„ , ,_ northerly — stood aloof as well iu its national 
basis as iu the stage of its civilisation. Wlula 
the Macedonians proper on the lower course of the Hoi- 
liacnion (Viatritza) and tbo Axius (Vardai-), aa far aa the 
Strymou, were an originally Greek stock, whoso divert 
Bily ti'om the more southern Hellenes had no further eig- 
nificance for tlie pi-csent c^xküi, and white the Helleoio 
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coloDiaation embraced witliiu its sphere both coasts — on 
the west with ApoUonia aud DTtrochium, on the east in 
piirlicular witli the townships of the Clialcidian peninsula 
— the interior of the province, on the other haml, waa filled 
with a confused mass of non-Greek peoples, which must 
have dilTered fi-om the present state of things in the same 
ro^on more as to elements than as to results. After Iho 
Celts who had pushed forward into this region, the Scor- 
disci, bad been driven back by the generals of the Roman 
rcpubhc, the interior of Macedonia fell to the share espe- 
cially of niyrinn stocks in the west and noi-th, of Thi'ocian 
in tlie east. Uf both we have already spoken previously ; 
here they come into consideration only so far as the Greek 
organisation, at least the urban, woa probably introduced 
— as in tlie earUcr,' so also in the impeiial period — among 
these stocks only in a very limited measure. On the whole, 
an energetic impulse of urban development never pervaded 
the interior of Macedonia; the more I'emota districts 
hardly reached — at least as to substance — beyond the vil- 
lage-system. 

The Greek polity itself was not a spontaneous growth 
in this country, obeying a king, as it was in 
"* "" ' Hellas proper, but was introduced by the 
princes, wlio were more Hellenes than their subjecta 
What shapo it had is little known ; yet the civiu presi- 
dency of politarchs uniformly recurring in Tliesaalonica, 
Edessn, Lete, and not met with elsewhere, leads us to in- 
fer a perceptible, and indeed in itself probable, diversity 
of the Macedonian urban constitution from that elsewhere 
usual in Hellas. The Greek cities, which the Bomans 
found existing, retained their organisation and their 

I The towns foanded in these rogioosontsideof Mtcedon is proper 
hair quite Ibe cbaracler of colooie» proper ; e.g, tlint of Philipp! in 
the Thmolao land, aad eapecialljr that of Uerriopos in Paeania {Liv. 
xxxi^ S3), Tor nhich lullvr place aleo Iba dislinclirel; Macedonian 
polilarclis have epigraphio atteslstiun (imoriplion of the jstr 107 
k-0,, TÜV irtpl 'ÄA^fApS^r ^iKlrta» Ir AipiiCowf rokirapX"'! Duchasno 
Uid BNjet, Motion uu moat AÜum, p. 103). 
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I'igiita ; Thessalon icA, tlie most considemblo of tlieiu, nlso 
freeiiom and aiiloDoiuy. There existed a le^ue nml s 
diet (xou'tii-) of tlie MixcedoDtao towtis, similar to Ibose in 
Achniii and Theaaaly. It deserveB mention, as on evideuce 
of the continue«] working of the memories of the old nud 
^ent times, tliat still in the middle of the thii-d centuiy 
lifter Christ the diet of Macedonia and individual Mace- 
donian towns issued coins on which, in place of the head 
and the name of the reigning emperor, came those of 
Aleiumder the Great. The pretty numerous polonie« of 
Roman burgesses which Augustus established in Mace- 
donia, BjUis not far from Aix>tlonia, Dyrrachinm on the 
Adriatic, on the other coast Dium, Fella, Casaaudroia, in 
the region of Thrace pi-oper Pbilippi, were all of them 
older Greek towns, which obtained merely a number of 
new burgesses and a different legal position, and were 
called into life primarily by the need of providing quarters 
in a civilised and not greatly populous province for Italian 
soldiers who had served their time, and for whom therö 
was no longer room in Italy itself. The granting of 
Italian rights certainly took place only to gild for the 
veterans tbeir settlement abroad. That it was never in- 
tended to draw Macedonia into the development of Italian 
culture is evinced, apart from all else, by the fact that 
Thessidonica remainc<I Greek and the capital of the coun* 
try. By its side flourished Fhilippi, properly a mininjf 
town, constituted on account of the neighlrouring goH 
mines, favoured by the empcroi-a as the seat of the battio 
which definitively founded the monarchy, and on account 
of the numerous veterans who took part in it and subse- 
quently settled there. A Boman, not colonial, municipal 
constitution was obtained .ilready in the first period of the 
CTnpiro by Stohi, the already mentioned most northerly 
frontier-town of Macedonia lowai-da Moeaia, at the conilii- 
ence of the Erigou with the Axiiis, in a commercial as in 
a military point of view an important position, and which, 
it may be conjectured, had already iu the Macedonian 
time attained to Greek polity, 
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In on economic point of view littlo was donci on tbo part 
of the 8t«to for Mncedonia under the emper- 
SoSi'irf lü^, "^ '• "'' '^"^^t there is no appearance of any 
§peciftl care on their part for tlue prorinco, 
which was not put under their own administration. The 
military road alrea<iy constructed under the republic right 
across the country fniui Dyrrachium to Theaaaloniea. one 
of the most imporfant arteries of intercourse in the whole 
empire, called forlJi renewed effort, so far aa we know, 
only fi'om emperors of the third century, and first ti-om 
SeveiTia Anfoninus ; the towns adjacent to it, Lychniduson 
the Ochrida-lake and Hcroclea Lynccatis (BitoUa), were 
never of much account. I'et Macedonia waa, economi- 
cally, better situated than Greece. It far excelled it in 
fertility ; as still at present the province of Thessalonica 
la relatively well cultivated and well peopled, so in the de- 
HCriptioD of the empire from the time of Constantius, at 
all events when Constantiuoplo was already in existence, 
Macedonia ia reckoned among the specially wealthy dis- 
tricts. If for Achaia and Thesaaly our documents con- 
cerning the Boman Ic-vy are absolutely silent, Macedonia 
on Hio other hand waa drawn uiwn, in particular for the 
impernd guard, to a considerable extent, more strongly 
tlian the most of the Greek districts — on which, no doubt, 
the familiarity of the Macedonians with regular war-ser- 
vice and their excellent qualiäcations for it, and probably 
also the relatively small development of the urban syst^Jm 
in this province, had an important bearing. Theesalonic:!, 
the metropolis of the province, and its most populous and 
most industrial town at this time, represented likewiso 
under various forms in literature, liii» also secured to itself 
an honourable place in political history by the brave re- 
sistance which its citizens opposed to the barbarians in 
the terrible times of the Gothic invasions (p. 269), 



If Macedonia was a bolt-Groek, Thraco was a non- 
Greek land. Of the great but for us vanished Throciiut 
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Block we have formerly (p. 224) spoken. Into its domain 
Hellenism came simply from without ; aiid it 
""■ will not be ßiipeifliioiis in the first instance 

to glance l»u>k and to set foi-th how often Hellenism Lad 
previously knocked at the gates of the most southerly 
region which this stock possessed, and which wa still 
name after it, nud how Uttle it hnd hitherto penetrated into 
the interior, in order to make clear what was left for Rome 
here to overtake and whtit it did overtake. PhiUp, tbo 
father of Alexander, first subjected Thrace, and founded 
not merely Calybe in the neighbourhood of 
A&"^. Byzantium, but also in the heart of the Lind 
tho town which thenceforth boro his name. 
Alexander, hero too the precursor of Itoman policy, arrived 
at and ci-ossed the Danube, and mode this stream the 
northern boundary of his empire ; the Tbracians in hiB 
nrmy played by no means the least jiart in the subjugation 
of Asia. After his death the Hellespont seemed as though 
it would become one of the great centres of the new for- 
mation of states, and the wide domain from thenoe to the 
Danube ' as though it would become the northern half of a 
Greek empire, and would promise for tho residence of Ly- 
simnchus, the former governor of Thrace — the town of 
Lysimachia, newly established in the Thracian Chereonoee 
— a like future as for the residences of the 
"■ marshals of Sjiia aud Egypt But this result 
wns not attained ; the independence of this kingdom did 
not survive the fall of its first ruler (281 b.c., i73 n.c.). 
In the century which elapsed from that time to the estab- 
hsbment of the ascendancy of Rome in the East, attempts 
were njade, sometimes by the Seleucids, sometimes by the 
Ptolemies, sometimes by the Attalids, to bring the Euro- 
pean possessions of Lysimachus nnder their 
t"!^'"''' power, but all of tbem wilhout lasting result. 

The empire of TyUs in ll.e Hitemua, which 
the Cells not long after the death of Alexander, and nearly 

'■Hint tor LyB[nift„l,„s tho n^uiibe waa lUe buundary ut 11;« em- 
pire, la uvident troni PnusuuiM, 1. », o. 
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nt tlie same timo with their permiinent Bettlement in 
Asia Miiior, had founded in the Moeso-Thraciim territory, 
destroyed the seed of Greek civiliaatiou within its sphere, 
und itself succumbed dui-ing the Hannibahc war to the 
assaults of the Thracinns, who extirpated LheBe iutnidera 
to the last man. Thenceforth there \ras not in Thrac« any 
lending power at all ; the relations subsisting between the 
Qreck coaat-towns and the princes of the several tribes, 
which would probably correspond approximately to those 
before Alexander's time, are illustrated by the description 
which Polybius gives of the most important of these 
towns: "Where the Byzantines had Bowed, there tho 
Thracian barbarians reaped, and ngnlnst these neither the 
sword nor money is of avail ; if the citizens kill one of the 
princes, three others thereupon invade their territory, and, 
if they buy off one, five more demand the like annual 
payment." 
The efforts on the part of the Iat«r Macedonian rulers to 

gain once more a firm footing in Thrace, and 
nl'^'^rS^r'"" '"^ particular to bring under their power the 

Oreek towns of the south coast, were opposed 
by the Eomons, partly in order to keep down the derolop- 
ment of Macedonia's power generally, pai-tly in order not 
ia allow the important " royal road " leading to the East 
— that along which Xerxes marched to Greece and the 
Sdpios marched against Antiochus — to fall in all its extent 
into Macedonian hands. Already, after the battle at Cyno- 
scephaloe, the frontier-lino was drawn nearly such as it 
thenceforth remained. The two last Macedonian rulers 
made several att«nipts, either directly to estabhah them- 
selves in Thrace or to attach to themselves its iudiridual 
rulers by treaties ; the last Philip even gained over Phil- 
ippopolis once more, and put into it n garrison, which, it 
is true, the Odrysne soon drove out afresh. Neither he 
nor his son succeeded in placing matters on a permanent 
footing ; and the independence conceded by Rome to the 
Tliracians after the breaking up of Macedonia destroyeil 
whateTer Hellenic germs might still be left thfire. Tbroco 
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itself becam« — in port already in tlie rcpnblLcnn, und more 
decidedly in tbe imperitd period-^a Roman vnssnl princi- 
piility, and then in IG a Bom&n pravincc (p. 223.1 ; but 
the Hellenising of tbe Iitnd had not passed beyond tb» 
fringe of Greek colonial towns, wbicb in the earliest pcriotl 
bnd been established round this coast, nnd in conrae nf 
lime bad sunk rather than risen. Powerful and perma- 
nent as was tbe hold of Mafiedonian civibsation on the 
East, as weak and perishable was its coutant nith Thnuie ; 
Philip nnd Alexander theniselvea nppear to bara rolncb- 
antly undertaken, and to have but bghtly valued, their 
Hettlements in this land.' Till foi- into the impcriAl period 
tbe land remained with the natives ; the Greek towns that 
were still left along the const, almost all on tbe decline, 
remained without any Greek bind in their rear. 

This belt of Hellenic towns stretching from tlie Mace- 
donian froulier to the Tauric Chei^onos^i was 
Thro« an.i on of veiy unequal texture. In the south it woa 
'° " ■ close and compact from Abdera onwai^d to By- 
zantium on the Dardanelles ; yet none of these towns held 
n pi-omiuent position in later times with tbe exception 
of Byzantium, which through the fertility of its territory, 
its productive tunny fisheries, its uncommonly favourable 
position for trade, its iudustrial diligence, and the energy 
of its citizens — heightened merely and hardened by its ex- 
posed situation — was enabled to defy even tbe worst times 
of Hellenic anarchy. For more scantily had the scttla- 
ments develojied themselves on the west coast of the Black 
Sea; among those subsequently belongiug to the Romnu 
province of Thrace Wesemhria alone waa of sotne ini- 
port^mco ; among those subsequently Moesian (Xlessns 

'Calybe near Bjianliiim arose aonordiii!; to Strabo (vii C, 2. p. 
DSO) ^,\Itw9v T»e 'Afiirrau rolri irflntpoi^Tovt V«a»a itpieavm 
FUilippopolfs U alleged even oeconltiig tu the ncooaiil of Tlieopnni' 
piiB(fr. IS3 Uiiller) to Iiavo bet-ii fonoded ta IlanrpilrDXii, aud tn 
liar« reoeived calonistB (lorresponiKng with thnt di'eariptfnn. Iloir- 
«fvr little th«ra reports dusorve trust, Umj ;el iii tlivir aomotdcaca 
oxpruss tLs Botiuiy-Baj nliarnoler o! Ihcan foaudaliouH. 
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(Varnn) and Tomia (KUstendje). Beyond the mouths of 
the Dnnitbe and the boundary of the Konmii empire, on 
the northern shore of the Poiitus, there Iny amidst the 
barbarian laud TjTa' and Olbia ; further on, the old and 
great Greek marcFuitile cities iu what is now the Crimen 
— Heraciea or Cheraonoana and Panticapacum — formed a 
Btntely copeatone. 

AQ these eetüementa enjoyed Koman protection, after 
the Romans had become genei-aUy the leading 
pnitMi^ir™ power on the Grooco-Asiatic continent ; and 
the strong arm, which often came down henv- 
ily on the Helleniu Und proper, prevented hei-e at least 
disasters lilie the destmction of Lyaimaohia. The protec- 
tion of these Greeks devolved in the republicjin period 
partly on the governor of Macedonia, partly on the gov- 
ernor of Bithynia, after Ihia became Bouian ; Byzanliuni 
Bubseqnently renmined with Bithynia.' AVe may add that 
in the inipei-lnl period, after the erection of the govemor- 
fihip of Moesia and aubsequenlly of that of Thrace, the 
BU]»plj-iug of protection devolved on these. 

Protection and favour were granted by Home to these 
Oi'ecks from the first ; but neii.lier the republic nor (lie 
earlier imperial period made efforts for the extension of 

' Yet tlio northern Bnesaribian line, wliioh perknps ia Rom&n, 
reaolies ns far ts Tjrn (p. 24.1) 

' That Bjzatitium waa Kill in Trijaii'i time undur the governor 
of Bilbynin, foltowa from Ptin. ad Trtti. 43. From llio uoiigrntnin' 
tioriB ol tlie Bj'zxntines to lli(i legates of MoesU we cannot infer 
Itietr having iKlongcd tn Ihia guTernurship, wLich from their sitn^ 
lion was hardly possible ; the lelalinns to the governor of Moeai« 
mtf lie explained from the commercial connvctious of the oitj with 
tbe Huesinn poi'U. Tliat Ilyxantinni was in the jcar TiS nndur the 
senate, and so did not belong toThrnoe, it plain from Tacitus, Ann. 
xii. OS. Cici^ro (in Pi». 3J), 66 -, ile pnir. eon*. 4, 6) does not attest 
Iu having bi'1ong<-d ta Macedonia under the rupublio, anno tbe town 
WM th«in frt'e. This freedom seems, as In the case of Bliodra, to 
have \i6»ti often given and often taken away. Cicero, l.f., ascribes 
fruitdom to it; In ti>e ^ear &3 It istribntar;; FUn; (A N. iv. 11, 
4S) addoces it a> a free city ; Tespasian withdiavs its [roednm (Sue- 
tonius, Yap. »). 
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After Thmce had become Roman, it wna di- 
vided into limd-JiBtriets ; ' ftod olinoBt down to tbe end of 
the first century there ia no record of the laying out of a 
towu there, with the exception of two colonieB of Claudius 
and VeapaHinn — Apri in the interior not far from Periuthua, 
and Deultus on the most northern coast' Domitian be- 
gan by introduping the Greek urban constitu- 
lirf'SKr'^ tion into the interior, at firat for the cjipital 
SJta'rilSS. of tbß countiy, Philippopnlia. Under Trajan 
a aeries of other Thi-acian townships obtained 
like civic rights ; Topirns not fiur from Abdera, Nicopolia 
on the Nestus, FIoLinopolis on tbe Hebrua, Pautalia near 
Eöatendil, Serdica now Sofia, Augusta Tmiana near Alt- 
Zagora, a second Nicopolia on the northern slope of 

' TbU is prord by tbD abftenre of coins ot lliu Thracian inlitlid 
towns, wbioh could lis unsigned in met.il and Elyle 1« tli« cldrr 
period. That & niimber of TliruciaQ. «apucinllj Odrydut, prince« 
coined in port ereii at a verj eorlj period, proves only tkat they 
ruled over pisoes on tha coast with a Greek or hnlf-Grook popnlO' 
lion, A simSlor judgmunt must bt' formed aa to tbe tolradruh- 
mite of tbe " ThmciBDB," vliicb stsnd fjiiitu isolnl«d (S«1let, A'iini. 
XeiUchiift, Hi. 241).— The inscriptions lUso found in tbe Inlerlor ot 
Thrace are Ihrougboat of Itomikn timts. The deorea of a town 
not nnmed found at Betsapara, now Tatar Baiarjik, to tbe WB«t of 
Pbllippopolis, hy Dumont (Iiuer. de la TliivKf, p 71, is iniKwd as- 
signed to a good Macedonian time, but onl; from lliu character of 
thu KTitlng, which is perhaps deceptive. 

' Tlie fifty strategies of Thrace (Plin. Jl. JV". iv. 11, 40 ; Ptolem. 
iii. 11, Q) are not military diatricts, but, na is apparent irith speeial 
clearness tu Ptolemy, land-distrieta, which correspond witli Itio 
tribes («Tporirrfa Hatlwli BnTVuri) ■- t. h.)aiid form & contrast 10 ths 
towns. The designation irrpaTiiyii bis, just like praetor, lost subse- 
qnently its original military value. Hera perhaps the analogy of 
Egypt, which likHwis« was divided into urban domains iwder urban 
nuiglitrates and into land-districts under Klrategoi, served primarily 
MS a basis. A artantyit '\trutii ■wt^X nifiteou from tbe Bontau 
lieriod oocurs in Epti. ej'igr. ii. p. 252. 

' In Deultoa, tbe eot/mia Flavdt Btfi* DeiiltenMum, velEtans of 
the eighth legion, were provided for (C. T. L. vi. StJSSj. Flaviopulli 
on the Cliersoneae, tbe old Co«k, was Cfrtainly not ■ colony (Pl)n. 
It, 11, 47), hut beion^ lo llie [wculinr nttÜKmcut of Iho itupuri^ 
mcBlala on this domanial poesusiiou {Bp3l, rpigr. r, p. 83). 
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Hnemiia,' besides, on tlio coast, Traianopolis at the inoutli 
of llie Kebrua ; furtbor, under Hadmo Adrianopolis, the 
moileiu Adliitoople. All these towna were not colonies of 
foi'cigiiera but polities of Greek organisation, compoaed 
after the model set up by Au^itstua in the Epirot Nicop- 
olia; it was a civilising otid Helleuising of the province 
from above downwards. A Tlu/ncion diet existed theuce- 
foillt in Philippopolis just aa in the properly Greek prav- 
inces. Tliis lust ofiuhoot of Hellenism was not the weakest. 
The country was lich and channing — a coin of the town 
Pautolia pvaiaes the fourfold blessing of the ears of grain, 
of the grapes, of the silver, and of the gold : and Philip- 
popolis aa well as the beautiful volley of tho Tiindja were 
the home of rose-culturo and of rose-oil- — and the vigour 
of the Tliracian type was not broken. Here was develo^jed 
a dense and prosperous population ; we have already men- 
tioned the largeness of the levy in Thrace, and few ten'i- 
tories stand on an equality with Thrace at this epoch in 
the activity of the urban mints. When Philippopolis 
succumbed in the year 251 to the Goths {p. 2G0), it is said 
to have numbered 100,000 inhabitants. The enei^etic 
part taken by the Byzantines in favour of the emperor of 
the Greek East, Pescennios Niger, and the several years' 
resistance which the town even after his defeat opposetl 
to the victor, show the resources and the courage of these 
Thraciun townsmen. If the Byzantines here, too, suc- 
cumbed and lost even for a season their civic rights, the time, 
for which the rise of the Tliracian land paved the way, was 

■ Tills town NiKwAii q ««pi Afuar ot Ptotcin. iü. 11, 7, NritiWoXii 
Tp&t "Irrpov ot Uie coIdb, til« modem Nikup ua tLe Jaulr*, beloiiga 
to loiver HoeaU gaograjihiooll}', niiil, aa thti iiamcH nf gavernora on 
th« ooias show, eiuce Sevems al^u> administrativ el; ; but not merely 
ilo«9 Ptolemy »dduco it lu Thrace, but the plaoas whero th« tla- 
drlADio tonninn! stonuB (C. I. L. iii. T40, comp. p. 902) aro found, 
appear tn nesign it likewise to Tiirace. Ah this Greek iuland lown 
atled nuillier Iha Latin toirn commiiuitici ai lower Moeata nor tlie 
ntuiiv ot the Moeirian Poutus, it was assigned at the Unit organising of 
the relations to llivMu^vofthuThrticiaiia. Snbscquentlfllraiuit, no 
doubt , liave been Mtaelied to one or tbe other of tboM Hoesiaa groups 



BOon to Bet iu, when Byzantium should become the new Hel- 
lenic Itome »nd the chief residence of tfae remodelled empire. 
In the neighbouring province of lower Moesia a eiuailor 
development took place, although on a Bmaller 
scale. The Greek coastrtowna, the metropolis 
of which, at least iii the Itomon period, wna Tomia, wcro, 
probably on the constituting of the Boman province of 
Moeaia. gi-ouped as the " Five-cities-league of the left shoro 
of the Black sea," or as it wag also called, "of theGrccka," 
that is, the Greeks of this province. Later thei-e 
i-unuoPrntu- was annexed to this league, as a sixth town, 
'■ that of Marcianopolia, constructed by Trajau 

not for from the const on the Thracian frontier, and or- 
ganised, Üke the Thracian towns, after the Greek model.' 
We have already observed that the camp-towns on thü 
bank of the Danube, and generally the townships called 

' Tlia «oifif TÄJ nivrariytai is lonnd on an inscriplioo of OAoa- 
Hus. C, I. Or. 3050 e., whicli ratiy fnirly belong to the earlier iiu- 
periul period, the Pontic Hexitpolis, on two inscriptiona of Tomis 
prubabl/ at lliu secoud aenlury a.d. (Marquardt, Staatner«!. i.' p^ 
805 ; Hirsclifeld. Arch. rpi(]r. MilÜi. vi. 23). The Huxapolis in nnj 
Dii£U, and in nocordnnoe therewith probabl; also the FeutApolia, 
luust have baan brought into harmony with llie Romun provinciiJ 
bonndarieg, that is, must hav« included iu it Che Orstik towns ot 
lower Moesiu. These ure also found, if we follow the snrest guides, 
— tUa flulna of the imporial period. Tlisre wore six laiiils lapart 
from Kicupolis, p. 300, note) in lower Moesia: Istros, Tomie, Cul- 
Utis, Dion/Bopolia, Odesaus, and Miu-ciiuiopolls, and, as Ihe last 
town wiu founded b; Trajan, the Peulapotia is tlierebj explained. 
T/ra and Olbia hardlj bulonged to it ; nt least the nnmerous and 
loqaacioufl mouumenti of the latter town noichere show any Unkof 
counection with tills clty-leogue. tt is called moAp tüv 'EAA<i»iip 
on an inscription of Tomis. printed iu the Atlienian Fbtulimt of Ivt 
June 1868 [and in A-ie. Or. Inter, in. the Britüh .W'Oieum, il. d. 
ITS] ; 'Aya9i '''•X''- Karl rii ilfurra r^ upaTitaTj) ßoir>ifi Ksi t> Aacivpa- 
tJtw ivita <^i AB^*piprifTi]f utrrvalri^itcs nol t tdü timiftiUBU viliTur 
WiHwi Til- nmrJjJXI'' AV' npiIoBroK 'AKHsrir itil^rta teO jhimS tiw 
'EX\<ivair Kol t^i tf^Tp[it\iiiKiai Tin i i^x^' äyrit, ml ipX'Vi"**«'! 
Tijv )1 B'fMr iral Kvurr'^i'"' /vMfui 9iAor<i>i(ar h1) tioXiriirra, ixxi ul 
fljuX<ifH|» (al TB» tpmrivitrair pAoiSlot N«oi n)A«Bi, Hul ri/ii tpx'^"* 
a^tiäiay niTuu 'iäu\l9if 'AxpAalJüT^r ird^j Tei^iQT X^*"* 
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into life by Rome in the interior, were instilutetl aftor the 
Italian model ; lower Moesift wna the only Roman province 
intersected by the linguistic boundary, iiiaämUi.'U aa the 
Tomitanian cities-leaguo belougeil to the Greek, the Daim- 
birtD towue, like Duroatoi'uui auil Oescus to tbs Latin, 
linguislio domain. In other respects essentially the sums 
holds ti-ue or this Moesiau cities-league, aa n-ns remarked 
regarding Tbrnce. We luwo a description olTomia from 
the last yeai's of Augustus, doubtless by one banished 
thither for punishment, but certainly true in substance. 
The population consists for the greater port of Qelae and 
S.u'iufttae ; tliey wear, like the Dacians on Trajan's column, 
skins find trousers, long waving hair and unshorn beard, 
imd appear in the street on horseback and armed with 
the bow, with the quiver on their shoulder, and the knife 
in their girdle. The few Greeks who are fountl among 
them have adopted the barbarian customs, including the 
trousers, and are able to express themselves aa well or 
better in Gctie than in Greek ; he is lost, who cannot 
make himself intelligible iu Getic, and uo man under- 
stands a word of Latin. Before the gates rove predatory 
bands o( the most i-arious peoples, and their ai'rows not 
seldom fly over the protecting eity-walls ; he who ventures 
to till liis field iloes it at the peril of his life, and ploughs 
in annour — at anyrat« about the time of Caesar's dictator- 
ship : oo occasion of the raid of Burebiata, the town hotl 
fallen into the hands of the barbarians, and a few yeara 
before that exile came to Tomia, during the Dalmato-Pau- 
iionian insurrection, the fury of war had once more raged 
over this region. The coins and the inscriptions of that 
city accord well with these accounts, in so far as the ma- 
tn>poha of the " lefUPoutic cities-lef^ue " in the pre- 
Roman period coined no silver, which several other of 
these towns did ; and, in general, coins and inscriptions 
from the time before Trajan occur only in ou isolntud 
way. But in the second and third centuries it was re- 
modelled and may be termed a foundation of Trajan with 
very much the some wamuit na Marcionopolis, whidi 
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likewiae qtiickly attained to consii]erable development. 
The barrier (onnerly mentioned (p, 24G) in the Dobrudscha 
sei'ved at the same time as a proI«cliug wall for the town 
of Tomia Behind this wall commerce and navigation were 
flouriEhiiig. Thero was in the tonn a society of Alexandriou 
merchants with ita own chapel of Serapis ; ' in municipal 
Ubernlity and municipal ambition the town woa inferior to 
no Greek town of middle size ; it was etil! even now bilin- 
gual, but in auch a way that, olougeide of theOroek language 
always retained on the coins, here on the border, where 
the two loaguiigea of the empire came into contact, the 
Latin is also often employed oven in public monuments. 
Beyond the imperial frontier, between the mouths of 
tlio Dauul>e and the Crimen, the Greek mer- 
*"■ chant had made (ew settlements on the coast ; 

there were here only two Greek towns of note, both 
founded is remote times by Miletus, Tyra at the mouth 
of the river of the same name, the modern Dniester, and 
Olbian on the bay into which the Boryathenes (Dnieper) 
and the Hypanis (Bug) fall The forlorn position of these 
Hellenes amidst the barbarians pressing around them, in 
the time of the Diadochi as well as during the earlier rule 
of the Roman republic, has already been described (liL 
341). The emperors brought help. In the year 66, and 
8o in the exemplary beginning of Nero'a government, 
Tyra was annesod to the province of Moeaia. Of llie 
more remote Olbia we possess a description 
from the age of Trajan ; ' the town was still 
bleeding from its old wounds ; the wretched walls en- 

' Thta U shonn by llie remarkable fnspriplion In Allard (iii Bid- 
piiworiVndik, Paris, 1Ö63, p. an»): läii ^iyiK<. Zapa.[,8( «al] ™:i 
eufviait tta'a [leal T« Bj^Yaniiir-iH T. AiAlw *At>iuu[« A] crBnlrv Xt- 
ßaarä V^iß[ti\ nl M. 'Al>l>l)i^U oUtfU Kalffo^i KafiiMi 'Amu^Iwvi rv 
all« T*r 'AA({»(lp(»> r%v flw^itf ia TUv [>W iiriäyim/ It»ui w/ [/"tvktl 

Au>'[7flvaii]. The mariner's e<"I^ <*' Toinis ineeU us wiTurnl timud 
in tha inaoiiptions of tlie Uiviu, 

' Olbia, oonHaatlj astwilud iu ww aud nfli'ii ilestrofoil. eti[I«rtid, 
Docordiiig to Uie sUluiacul (if Dio {Buriiyth. p, T5, u.), »boul 150 
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oloeed equallj wretclied liouses, nod tli€ quarter then is- 
Labited filled but n small portiou of tlie old coosideFable 
city-circuit, ol whieli individual towers tbat were left stood 
fni' off in the deaolat« plain ; in (he temples there wna 
no statue of the gods which <Ud not bear traces of tho 
hnuds of the barbarians ; the Inhabitants had iiot forgot- 
ten their Helleuia cbtu-acter, but ther dressed and fought 
after the manner of the Scythians, with whom they were 
dully in cottdict. Just as often as by Gi-eek names, they 
designated themselves by Scythian, i.e., by those of Soi'- 
matian stocks akin to the Iniuiana ; ' in tact, in the royal 
house itself Saui-omates was a commou name. These 
towns were indebted doubtleas for their very continued 
existence less to their own power than to the good-wiU 
or rather the self-interest of the natives. The tribes set- 
tled on this const were neither in a position to carry on 
foroi^ trade from oniporia of their own, nor could they 
dispense with it ; in the Hellenic coast-towns th^y bought 
salt, articles of clothing and vrine, and the moi-e civilised 
yi'An before hin time, i.e., aomcnliat before the fear 100 A.n., 
Hud so probablf in tho expedlllDii of Biirebista (iv. »58), ila IsEt and 
moatsevure cou<]ueHt (jii» TiAnfralif «ol luylimiv Sxidiri»). ETaiw U, 
DIo ooDtinUcs, «ol raimit VirBt ml tIi EaAsi t^ iV toit hftirrtfiait roS 
Tlirraa iröAtii i^iy^i 'KwahXmAax (SoxnpuUs or Silvbolu, tlie losl Greek 
lowft ot note ou the Pontic west eoiwt); in*» Bi «ol a^Sfa riiir(i*ä t4 
wfldyimm Kurritrni ruf rai^rfi 'EAA^twi', TÜf m*'' obttirt ffi^foiKtaBtiffin/ 
r'.Xiur, tä» S( fu^Avt 'ital Twr tAiIiTTUi' ßa,<Bdpiir <(( avrif mi^uiyrti*. 
TliH youug oitiien of ruiik iriLli n iiiarkvd loiiio pliytlognom}', witli 
wliom Dia tliHii mevls, who liAd aliiiii or capturud iiumeroos SarmK- 
tiiuu, uid though uol ncciuainlod nilli riiocvlidee, knoir« Homer 
by liBirt, weMS mantlo wid trousers nttertUe Sojlhian fnshion, nnJ 
n knlfd In tiU girdle, The townBint'ii ull wenr laug liair uid tt loua; 
bettrd, and onlj' oua him shorn Lolli, which is BUEpeotud to him ai fk 
tokoQ of servile attitudu lowanls tho HomiiuB. Tlinsm century later 
maEters tlieru looked qnitu eaoh us OTiddescribeR them at Tomia. 

' Quite commonly Ihe father has u Boylliiui naoiu and the md a 
Greek, or conversely ; e.g., an liisoriptioii of Olbia lot up uuder 
•or aftfT Tmian fO. I. Or. 3074) records Kii ttrattgoi, M. ülpIuB 
Pyrrhiis son of Arseaaohoa, Demflrioa son of Xessagaros, Zollos »oa 
of Anakes. Badakss son of Badaopsou, Epikrales sou of Koxunn, 
Arislou son of Vargadakea. 
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princes protected in some meosur« the etmngers against 
the attacks of the barbariims proper. The earlbr rulers 
of Rome must have had Bcniples at undertaking the diffi- 
cult protection of this remote Bottlemcnt : ueverthelesa 
PiU3, when the Scythians once more beaieged them, eent 
to them Roman auxiliary troops, and compelled the bar- 
barinns to offer peace and furnish hostagea The town 
must have been incorporated directly vdth tho empire by 
Severus, from whom onwaid Olbift struck coins with tho 
image of the Roman rulers. As a matter of course tliia 
annexation extended only to tho toim-tenitories them- 
selves, and it never was intended to briug the bai'bnrian 
dwellers around Tyra and Olbia under the Roman sceptre. 
It has alreatly been remarked (p. 258) thiit these towns 
were the first which, presumably under Alexander (f 235), 
succumbed to tho incipieut Gothic invasion. 
If the Greeks had but sparingly settled on the main 

knd to the noi-th of the Black Sea, the great 
mjmon. jjeniusulft projecting from this coast, tho 

Tauric Chersonesus— the modern Crimea — had for long 
been in great part in their liands. Separated by the 
mountains, which the Taurians occupied, the two centres 
of the Greek settlement ujKin it were, at the western end 
the Dorio free town of Heraclcn or Chersonesus (Seba»- 
topol), at the eastern the principality of Pantioapaeum 
or Bosporus (Kertch). Eiiig Mithradatea had at the sum- 
mit of his power united tho two, and here established for 
himself a second northern empire (iii. 3i2), which then, 
öfter the collapse of hia power, was left as the only rem- 
nant of it to his son and murderer Phamaces. When tha 
latter, after the war between Caesar and Pompeius, at- 
tempted to regain his father's dominion in Asia Minor, 
Caesar bod vanquished him (iv. 600), aud ileclai-ed liim to 
have forfeited also the Bosporan empire. In the mean- 
Aiaiiiia while Asauder, the governor left there by 

Phamaces, hod renounced allegiance to tha 
king in the Lope of aoquiring the kingdom for himself by 
this servioe rendered to Ouesar. Wlien Phnmaoes after 
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Ilia defeat returned to hie Bosponm kingclnm, he at first 
indeed reposaesaed himself of his eftpitiU, hut uUiraately 
was worsted, and fell bravely fighting in the lust haltle — 
OS a soldier, at least, not unequal to his fallier. The suc- 
cession was contested between Asaiidcr. who was in fact 
master of the land, and Mitbrodatea of Pergamus, an able 
officer of Caesar, whom the lattJi^r had invested with the 
Bosporon principality ; both sought at the same time to 
lean for support on tJio ilynosty heretofore ruling in the 
Bosporus and on the groat Mithradntea. inasmuch aa 
Asander married Dynnmis, the daughter of Pharaacea, 
while Mithi-adates, sprung from a Pergameue burgesB- 
family, asserted that he woa an illegitimate son of the 
great Mithradatoa Eupator — whether it was that thta 
rumonr determined the selection, or that it was put into 
olrcolation in order to justify it As Caesar himself waa 
called in the first iuslauoe to attend to more important 
tasks, arms decided between the legitimate and the ille- 
gitimate Caesarian, and once more in favour of the latter ; 
Mithradates fell in combat, and Aaander remained master 
in the Bosporus. lu the outset — without doubt, because 
he had not the confinnalioa of the lord-paramount — he 
avoided assuming the name of king, and contented him- 
BeU with the title of archon, home by the older princes of 
Panticapaeum ; but he soon jirocured, probably even from 
Caesar himself, the confirmation of liis rule and the royal 
tiUc' At hia death (737-738 r.c.) he left his kingdom to 
,, ,, his wife Dynomis. So strong was still the 

power of hereditary succession and of the 
name of Mithradates, that both a certain Scribonianus, 

' As Asaoder reckoned liis «rohoosliip prübabl/ from tli« very 

time of Lis revolt frotn Phamucee, uid so from. lUu Eiiinmur of 

tS. TDT, and assumes the rojal litlo alruwljr in tlie foarlh 

year of his reign, lliis jear Taa,j warrantAbl/ W put 

«I-*. in the nutunm T09-T10, and the oanarmatioa have tlim 

lipon the nork of Cnoaur. Antonius cannot well bam 

41- U'Slowedit, asho tinly camelo Asia at tho end of T12; 

«till lUBB oitn ne tliinic of Augustus, «liou 111« pieado- 

a (Macrab. IS] namea, intcrahangiug talluir and son. 
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who first attempted to occojjy jVsttiider'a place, and after 
him kiug Poletitou uf Poutus, to whom Aur 
giietus promised the BoBporau kingdom, con- 
joined with the tating up of the dominion a marriage- 
alliauce with Dynomis ; moreover, the former osaerted 
that ho was himself a grandaon of Mithradates, while king 
Polemon, soon after the death of Dynamia, married & 
gmuddaught«r of Antonius, and consequently a kins- 
woman of the imperial house. After his early death — ha 
fell in conflict with the Aspurgiuni on the Asiatic coast — 
his children imder age did not succeed him ; and even 
with his grandson of the same name, whom the emperor 
Gains reinstated, uotwithstaudiug his hoyish age, iu the 
year 38, into the two principalities of hia father, thfi 
Bosporan kingdom did not long remain. In bis place 
the emperor Claudius called a real or alleged deecendont 
of Mithradates Eupator, and in this house, apparently, 
the principality thenceforth continued.' 

' MitUriulates, nliom Claudius iu tbe yarn 41 made king of Bos- 
porus, tricud Lock Ills dttacunt to Eupalor (Dio, Ix. % ; Taoitiu^. 
Ana. xM. 18), and lie vos foUoired \ij his brother Colya (Tactlus, 
l.e.y Tiieir fstber Mta oiJled Aapurgus {C. 1. Gr. il. p. OS), but 
uoüd not on tliat ocooant Lava been an Aipurgiun (Stlabo, xi. 2,, 
10, p. 415). Of a aubseqaent change of HjatsAy there is no miA- 
lioQ • king Eup&tor in Iko limo of Pius (Lucbn, Alex. 57 ; vüa Pit, 
0) points to the samii houao. Frobablj', we lua; add, these later 
Bosporan kings, ns wuU as Uio immedisto suoocssori of Folemon 
not eviin knoim to us bf nuns, stood in relBtions of afinitj to tli« 
PoIeukOQids, as iudtud tbe Snit Polemon liimseli liid aa liis trili» a 
granddaughter of Eiipator. The ThriiciaD roj/al uanms, lucti as 
Colfs and Bhoacuporia, irhich. ore oommon iu the Bosporon royal 
bouse, oonnecl tliumselvett doubtless with tho son-in-latr of Pols- 
moo, tlie Tbrooiaii king Cotya. The appellation Sauromstes, «liluh 
frHi]u>jnLly oconrs after the end of tbs Orst century, has doubltott 
arissn tbrougb intermatriage with Sacmatiau piiuctl; bouses, butt 
o( couise, does not prove that Uiosa who bore it were themsslrcs 
Sarmstiaus, It ZosIuuh, i. 31, blames Ibo petty and nunorllijr 
prlnai-a nbo attaluad to goTomment aflor tbo «xtiaatlon u( lb? old 
royal faiailj-, for l)i« fact that the Goths under VaU-rlan oouM 
«orry out llielr ptralii^jd cxpvditions in Bnaporau sliipa. tliis may Im 
oorreet, and In the Qnl iustauou PUarnaoui may Ih> mukot, of wbom 
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While in the Roman sL-ite clsewbero the dependent 
prinöipAlitr disappeai's itftei* th<^ end of the 
taw. dynasty, aud from Trajan a time the 
principle of direct governmeot ia cnrried out 
ui« B«iffl- through the whole extent of the Uoman em- 
pire, the Bosporan kingdom subsisted under 
Itoman supremacy dowu to the fourth century. It ivas 
only aftfir tlio centre of gravity of the empire was sliiftwl 
to Consttuitinoplo thitt this state became merged in tho 
empire at large,' iu order to be soon thereafter iibau don etl 
by it and to boooiuc, at least in greater part, the prey of 
the Huns.' The Bosporus, liowever, in reality was and 
continued to be more a town than a kingdom, and had 
more similarity with tho town-diätriets of Tyra and Olbid 
than with tho kingdoms of Cappadocia and Numidio. 
Hero, too, tliQ Romans protected only the Hellenic town 
Funticapaeum, and did not aim at enlargement of the 
bounds and subjugation of the interior any more than in 
Tyra and Olbia. To the domain of tlio prince of Panli- 
capaeum Ijelonged the Greek settlemeuta of Theurlosia on 
tlio peninsula ilaelf, and Plianogoria (Taman) on tho oppo- 

there «M coin» from tiio yoars 254 «nd 255. Bat btbti lliaBe, 
too, axe marked with the ima^e ol tlie Romnn emperor, and Intot 
tlipra »re agnla found the oM fnmilr name» tnll the Bonporan klugi 
wo Tiberii Julli), and the old surnames, auch aa Snuromatpii nnd 
RhuauporiB. Takon ita a whole, the old traditions na «ell the Ro- 
mnn prolsotorota were »till tX th&t time here ret^ned. 

■ The last Bosporan coin Is of the your S31, of the Aehnemcnid 
erk. A.D. 83Si this is certainly comieeted with the installation, 
which falls in Ihla very year, of Banniballianns, the naphetr of 
Conatantlne I., as " king," although this kingdom embraood chially 
th« east of Asia Minor, and hud as its capital Caesarea in Cappa- 
doola. After this king and his kingdom bad perished iu the 
liloodf oatostrophfl itfler Constniiline'a death, tho Bosporus was 
planed directly ander Constantinople. 

' Tbo Bosporus wu still in Roman possession in the rear !)H 
(AmmiBnuB, xxri. 10, 6); soon afterwards the Qrepkn oti the north 
•bore of the Black Sea muit iiare been left to thetnaetves, until Jus- 
tinian rooccupied the peoinsala (Procopins, RfO. Qotk. It. Ti). In 
th> lularval rauticnpoeum perished under lb« assaults of the Duna, 
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sit« Aaiatio coast, but not CberHoaesus ' — or ot leaat only 
somewhat aa AtbeU8 beloaged to tbe proTiDC« of the 
governor of Achaio. Tlio town hod obtained autonomy 
from the Romans, bdlI saw in the prince its immediate 
protector, not its sovereign ; aa a free town, fao, in the 
imperial period, it never coined with the stomp either of 
king or cmi>eror. On the maiDland, not even the town 
which the Greeks «died Tanais — a stirring emporium at 
the mouth of the Don, but hardly a Greek foundation — 
Btood permanently under subjection to the Bomau vassnl- 
priuces.' Of the more or less barbarian tribes on tbe 
peninsula itself, and on the European and Asiatic coast 
southward from Tanaia, probably only the nearest stood 
in a fixed relation of dependence.' 

' Tho ooius of the tovra Chersoneeiis from the imperUl period 
have Ihe legend Sfpavr^mii i\iii9ipai, once even ßaaikiiiiiiinit, Knd 
ueillier name nor hold ot kiug or emperor (A. v. Sallet, Zeittehrift 
für ITtim, I. 37 ; tv. 373). The independence of the town e»I- 
di>iiat!a itself nlao in tho fact that it ooiiu in gold no leas llikn tlie 
kiuga of tlie ßosporaa. Aa the era ot the town appears ooireetlj 
flxed at the year 30 ii.c. ((X /. Gr. a. 8021), in whiclt freedom vu 
conferred upon it presumabl; by Antonius, the gold coin of the 
" rilling city " dated from the year 109 waa stmi'lc in 75 A.n. 

' Accordlug to Mtrabo'B rpprosentation (il. 2, 11, p. 49S) the rnleri 
of Tanaia stund independently by tha side of those ot Fantioapa*- 
nm. and the trlbua lo the south of the Don depend somelimta on 
the latter, sometlmeB on the former ; vhon he >dd» llial several of 
the Paiilicapaean princes ruled aa tax aa Tsnsia, and partionlarly Ihu 
last, Phamiioes, Asaoder, Polemon, this seems mora exception Umu 
rule. In tho Inscription quoted in the next not« tlie Tanaiti^ 
stand among the snbjeat »looks, and a serial of Tsnaltic tnscrlp- 
tloiia cunBrms this for the time from Marcus to Gordian ; but 
111« 'EktiJim Hal TontTriu alODgtide of the ifix«"" TariMirmy and of 
Hie frequently mentioned BWittipx" confirm the view that ths 
lumi even then ramalned non-Greek. 

' In the only vivid narrative from the Bospornn history which wa 
possess, that of Tacitus, .-In». »It Iß-yi, conci'viiing tho two rival 
brothers, Wthtadiai-s and Colj», the neighbouring trlbua. the 
Daitdsridae, Siraoav, Anrsi. are under rulers ot their own not 
logaUy dependent on tho Roman prince nf Panticapaeiim.— As to 
titles, the older Pautioapacan priuoeB nre wout to call tbcciMlvM 
archcn» of the Bosporus, th4t is, of Paulkspacum, taä of ThoOr 
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The territory of Fanticapaeum was too extensive (md too 

important, especially for mercantile intercom-BC, 

ticm Qt^Hs to be left like Olbia and Tyra to the adiniuis- 

^''™"'' tration of changiug municipal ofBcials and a far 
distant governor ; therefore it was entrusted to hereditary 
princes — a course further recommended by the circum- 
stance that it might not seem advisable to transfer directly 
to the empire the relations whicli this region Eustaiued to 
the surrounding tribes. The rulers of the Bosponui Itouse, 
in spit« of their Achaemenid pedigree and tbeii* Achae- 
meuid mode of reckoning time, felt themselves thoroughly 
OS Qroek princes, and traced bock their origin, after the 
good Hellenic fashion, to Herakles and the Eumolpida. 
The dependence of these Graeks on Rome — the royal in 
Pauticaptteum, as the republican in Chersonesus — \vas im- 
plied in the nature of things, and they never thought of 
rising against the protecting arm of the empire ; if once, 
under Ihe emperor Clamlius, the Roman troops had to 
march against an insubordinate pritico of the Bosporus,' 
dosia, »n<l kltigs at the Sind! and ot all llio Mallao and other Ron- 
Groek tribes. In liku manner wliat Ik, ro fur ns I knaw, lb« oldest 
Among lbs rojal loscripLioua of the Roman epoch names Aapurgos, 
Bon of Aeandrocbo» (Stephsui, Cmnptr» Tttiülu* ät lit comm, pour 
1886, p. 128). an ßturiXtiorra m^ii Batawiptu, e«>ta.r(i}t >cal 3li*<tr 
nil MnlTwi' HOI Toprnir fi)»""' "" "^ ToHmTii" irnjivatra 3<i9iii nil 
Taipovt. No inference ns to the extent of tlio territorj may ba 
drawu from the Blmjilifleil title. —In the inäoriptiona of the later 
period there is foond onoo under Trajan the doubtless adulatory 
tMe ßairiKtin ßavAiM' fiiyia TOB warrit Bo«TtipOB [C. I. Or. 2128). 
The DoSna generally, from Aeandor onward, knov no title bnt 
BaaiXti!, while jet Phamacea caIU lilmaelf flomAtl'i ftamximf iiiyar. 
Beyond doubt this iros the effect of tlie Roman eoTereignty, with 
which a vassal-prince placed over other prlncea wna not very com- 
patible. 

' Thia was the king Mithrodates, instalted by Gandiua in the year 
41. who some yuara afterwnrda was deposed and roploced by hla 
brother Cotya ; he lived afterwards in Some, and perished In the 
eonfusions ot the foor-emperor-year (Philareh, Oaiba, 13, IS). The 
Btalu of the uatter, however. Is not oluar either from thu hlnla In 
Tacitus, Ann. xii, 15 (corap. Plin. U. JV. vi. 5, 17). or trow Iho re- 
port lcouIus«d by the iuterohange of th« iat>, HttUradates of Dot- 
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yet withnl this region itself, amidst the fenrful confuuoii in 
the middle of the tldrd century, which especially aSected 
it, never broke away from the empire even wlien it waa 
falling to pioeea' The prosperous morchnnt-lowiia, per- 
manently in need of military protection amidst a flns of 
barbaric peoplci), held to Rome as llie advanced poste to 
Uie mfunanny. The garrison was doubtless cLieBy raised 
in the land itseU, and to create and manage it was beyond 
donbt the miiin task of the king of the Bospoi-us. The 
coins, which were struck on oircasion of the invoatitura of 
sncli a king, exhibit doubtless the curulo clinir and the 
other honorary presents usual at auch investiture, but also 
by their sido shield, helmet, sword, battle-uxe, nnd war- 
horse; it was no jieaceful office which this prince under- 
took. The first of them, whom Augustus appointed, fell 
in conflict with the barbarians, and of his successors, e.g. 
king Sanromates, sou of Rhoemotalces, fought in the first 

poms, and MiUirBclalcfl of Iberiii) in Petrus Palricixis/r. 3, Tha 
Cliergouese talt-s iu the Inte CouELnnlinua PnrphyrogenituB. de adtn, 
imp. c. 53, do not, of course, tome into accoiioL The bail BoBpornii 
king fiauromntcs, Kpunmipmi (not Pijiminr^fini) Mt, it ho witli the 8ar- 
taiüuis vnges trar kgainsl the emperors Diocletian imd Conctanthw, 
■B iToU >s oguost the Cfaersonese fiithfal to the empire, liss vvident- 
1/ sriSBu from ft confasion of names between the Bosponui king uiil 
people; and jnst at hiatorical aa ilia vniiatiou on tho histoiji ot 
David und GoHalh, is thti d^spatcli of the mightj king of the Bo«- 
porauB. SaaromatüB, bj the Email Cheriooeslle Pliaraacea. Tha 
kings' names alon«, f.^. beüiles Ihoae named, the Asander, «fafl 
comes in after the eitiuot^on ot tlin family lit Ihe Banroniata<s rof- 
üc«. The oivio ]>riTi!egcs and the lixralilies of the cilj, for tlie ex- 
planation of whioh these mirabitSa «re invented, certkluiy düfl^rvu 
attention. 

' Tltero ore no Boaporan gold or peendo'gold coins trithatit Ika 
head of tho Roman omperor, end liiia is nlwaya that of tlie ruli« 
reuogiiiMd by iho Iloman aenato. That In the years SOS and S6S, 
when in tlie em|)ira elsewhere «rter the osptlrity of Valerian Gal- 
lieniiswasefflciftlly regarded aa wie ruler, tire h?adsheTeiip]wnr on 
tlie coins, is perhaps dna only to want of Infonnntlon; yet llie Bm- 
porans may at that time have made another ohoioo amid tho many 
protendere. The nam» arg at llils time not appended, and Ih« 
effiitiea are not to lo uertninly disliugulthnd. 
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years of Severus with tho Simcae and the Scythians— per- 
hnpa it yna not quit« without reason that lie atamped his 
coins with tho feals ot Heraklos. By eca, too, ho had to 
be active, especially in keepinjidown Ihepii-acy which never 
censed in tJie Black Sea (p. 2C2) : that Saiironiates likewise 
is credited with having bi-ought the Taui-iana to order ami 
chastised pirary, Biimaii ti'oopa, however, were also sta- 
tioned in the peninsula, perhaps a division of the Pontic 
fleet, certainly a detachment of the Moesian army ; their 
presence even in small tiumbei's showed to the bEtrharians 
that tho dreaded legionary stood behind these Greeks. In 
another way still the onipü'e pixitected them ; at least in 
the later period there were regularly paid from the im- 
perial chest to the princes of the Bosporus sums ot money, 
of which they stood in need, in so fer as tho buying off of 
the hostile incui-sious by stated annual pnjinents probably 
became a standing practice here — in what was not directly 
territory of the empire^still earher than elsewhere.' 
That tho centi-alization ot the government had ita ap- 
pUcafioo also in reference to this prince, and 
«m^iato'ia'' ^^ stood to the Roman Caesai* on a footing 
not much different from that of the burgo- 
master of Athens, is in various ways apparent ; it dcsorves 
mention that king Asander and tho queen Dynamis struck 
gold coins with their name and their effigy, whereas king 
Polemon and his immediate successors,' while retaining the 
right of coining gold, seeing that this territory as well as 
the adjoining barbarians were for long accustomed ex- 
clusively to gold currency, were induced to furnish their 
gold pieces with the name and the image of the reigning 
emperor. In like manner from Polemon's time tho prince 
of this land was at the same time the chief priest for life 
of the emperor and of the imjierial bouse. In other re- 

' TliiB we moy !« nllowad (d believi. at Ihe Imiids of Hie ScjlUimi 
Tosiris in III« (liuloguu planed 11110145 I'los« of I-uoian '0. AA) ; (or 
tliu rest liu nHmtM» not luvrel; iitOau tiMia, liui n very mjtli, of 
wlineu klup Leiii^nnnr imd EabioCu« tliu oulim, aa inajr whU Ih) oou- 
oeived, have no knowledg«. 
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epecU the odminislratioD and tbc court rctoiDed the forms 
iutrodticed under Mithradates after the model of Uie Per- 
sian grand monarchy, although the chief secretary (vx'" 
ypa^lLa.Tfvi) and the chief cbamberlatu (lipx""'"''"''*''^) of 
the court of Panticapaeum stood related to the leading 
conrtofficers of the great kings, as the enemy of the Bo- 
luaua MitUrodates Kupator to his dcscomlant Tiberius 
Julius Eujiator, nho, on account of his claim to the Bog- 
ponm throne, appeared as a suitor at Rome at the bar of ] 
the emperor Pius. 
This northern Greece reumiucd rnluable for the empirafl 
on account of itB commercial relations. Though ' 
moriKinUw thcse at this epoch were doubtless lessimpor- 
DMinnu. ^^^^ ihaa in earlier times,' yet the mercantile 
intercourse continued TCry lively. In tlio Augustan pe- 
riod the tribes of the steppes brought slaves and skins,* 
the merehauts of ci^-iiizntion articles of clothing, wine, and 
other luxiu-ies to Tanaifi ; in a still higher degree Fhanar 
goria was the depot for the exports of the natives, Panti- 
capaeum for the imports of the Greeks. Those troubles 
iu the Bosporus in the Claudiau age were a severe blow 
for the merehauts of Byzantium. That the Ootlis beg&n 
their piratic voyages iu the third century by pressing tha 
Bospomn vessels to lend them involuntary ud, has been 
already mentioned (p. 264). It was doubtless in conse- 
quence of this troäic, indispensable for the barbarian 
neighboura themselves, that the citizens of Chersonesus 
maintained their ground even aft«r the withdrawal of tha 
Soman garrisons, and were able subsequently — when in 
Justinian's time the power of the empire once more as- 
seiied itself in this direction— to return as Greeks into tha 
Greek empire. 

' Asrsipeat^the export ofgrkln, tlie notice in tlie reiiorl of Plau- 
tiuflfp. E36). dewrves attention. 

■ From llie offer ut ■ townshiii ot tlio ftirnos« [on llie Sea of kxaS) 
Lard pofsntid ti; ILe Koman troops to deliver 10,000 Blavps (Tacttua, 
.finn, %\\. 17), it may be allowable to infer a lively import of alnvea 
from tbeto Togiuiii. 
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Thk great peninsula which ia washed on three aitles by 
the three seas, tho Black, the Aegean, and the Moditerra- 
neiLu, and which ia connected towunls the east "ftith the 
Asiatic coutinent proper, will, so fiir ns it belongs to the 
frontier-territory of the empire, be dealt with in the uest 
Bection, which treats of the region of tho Euphrates and the 
relations between the Bomans niid Parthiaus. Here we 
have to set forth the peaceful relations, more especially of 
the western districts, under the imperial govemmout. 

The original, or at any rate pro-Greek, population of 
these wide regions held its ground in many 
ui^mTonitL.*"" P'"*'*^^ *" " considerable extent down to tlie 
imiwrial period. The (preatest part of Bithy- 
nia certainly belonged to the formerly discussed Thro- 
cian stock ; Phrygia, Lydia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, show very 
manifold and not oastly unrnvelled survivals of older lin- 
guistic epochs, which in various foiins reach down lo the 
Roman poiiod ; strange names ot gods, men, and places 
meet us everjwliere. But, so far na our view reaches — 
and it is but seldom allowed to penetrate here very deeply 
— these elements appear only losing ground and waning, 
eeseutiftlly as a negation of dvilisatiou or — what seema to 
us here at least to coincide with it — Hellenising. We shall 
return at the fitting place to the individual groups of this 
catogonr ; so far as concerns tho historical development of 
Asia Minor in the imperial period there were but two 
active nationalities, the two which were the last immi- 
grants, tho HeUenea in the beginnings of the hislorical 
period, and I he Celts during the troublous times of the 
Diadochi. 
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The history of t.he Hellenes of Asiii Minor, so far aa it 
forma a pixrt of Roman history, has already 
i^iS'iiSiiR?' heeo Bet forth. In the remote age, when the 
coasts of the MetUteminean were tirst navi- 
gated and settled, and the world began to be apportioned 
among the progreaaire nations at the expense of those left 
behind, the flood of Hellenic emigration had poured no 
doubt over all the shores of the Sledit^mmean Sea, but 
yet no where— not even towards Italy and Sicily, — in so 
broa<l a stream ns over the Aegean Sea nch in ialanda, and 
the ndjoceut charming coast of anterior Asia i-ioh in har- 
bours. Therciifter the west-Asiatic Greeks themselvea hod 
token an active part, above all the rest, in the fuHher con- 
quest of the world, und had helped to settle from Miletus 
the coasts of the Bhick, and from Phocnen and Cmdus 
those of the Western, Sea. In Asia Hellenic civilisation 
doubtless laid hold of the iuhnbitauta of the interior, the 
MysJans, Lydians, Canons, Lvcions ; and even the ,Per< 
eian great power Temoined not unaffected by it. But the 
Hellenes themselves possessed nothing but the fringe ol 
coast, including at the utmost tho lower course of the 
larger rivet« and the Islands. Thej were not able here to 
gain contiiieutal conquests and a power of their own by 
land ovcragninat the powerful native princes ; moreover 
the interior of Asia Minor, highlying ond in great part 
but IJtUd capable of cultivation, wns not so attractive fot 
settlement as the coasts, and the communications of the 
latter vrith the interior were difficult. Essentially in con- 
sequence of this, the Asiatic Hellenes attained still less than 
the European to inward union and to great power of their 
Oivn, and early learned suhmissiveness in presence of the 
lords of the oontinent. The national Hellenic idea first 
came to them from Athena ; they became its allies only 
after the victory, and did not remain so in the hour of 
danger, "What Athens hail wished to provide, and had not 
been able to furnish for these clients of the nation, woa 
accomplished by Alexander ; Hellns he was obhged to con- 
qnor, Asia Minor saw in tho conquci-or simply its deliverer. 
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Alfixaniler'a victory in fact not merely made Asiatic 

Hollenism secure, but openeil «p for it a wide, 
M.vMWfc' ftluiost boundlesa, future ; in the process of 

continental settlemeut, which, in contmst to 
the merely littoral, marked this second stage of Hellenic 
world-conquest, Aaii» Minor took part to a conaiderable 
extent. Yet of the {ji'eit centres for the newly formed 
stntcs llierQ was none tlmt cnine to the old Greek towns 
of the coast,' The new i>enod required new foiTuations in 
geuenil, and nbovo nil, new towns, to serve at once as 
Greek royul residences iitid us centres of popiUntiona 
hitherto non-Greek, that were to be brought to Greek 
linbila. The prent poUtJcal development moves around 
the towns of royal foundtition and of royal name, Tliesi- 
solonica, Antioch, Alexandria. With their masters the 
Roman hod to contend ; the possession of Asia Miuor they 
gained almost throughont, ta n man gets an estate from 
relations or fnends, by bequest in a testament ; and, how- 
ever heavy was the burden at times of Itoiuan government 
on the regiouB thus acqiurod, there was not added hero 
the sting of foreign rule. Doubtless Uie Achaemenid 
Mithradates confronted the Romans in Asia Miuor with a 
national opposition, and the Roman misrule drove the 
Hellenee into bis oi'ms ; but the Hellenes themaelves never 
undertook anything similar. Therefore there is little to 
be told of this great, rich, and important possession in a 
political respect ; and ull the less, inasmuch as what has 
been remarked in the previous section concerning the 
national relations of the Hellenes generally to the Bomans 
holds good in substance also for those of Asia Alinor. 
The Roman administration of Asia Minor was never 

oi^:aniBed In a systematic way, but the seve- 
rfiS^™ ral territories were, just as they cnme to the 

empire, established without material change 
of their limits as Roman administrative districts. The 
'H»d iho statti oC Lysi ranch U9 (io4iirwil it would probsbly hnvo 
boen Dtherwiiii. Bis fonndM inns, AlexAnilri*1ii tliaTrnuliinilLyn- 
mukU, Epbeuis Ataitiuu strengthened by Ilia traiiaferHiina of Ilie iu- 
hoblUala uf ColopboQ uud LgbudaBptaudud In tiio direction iudioaUd 
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etntea which king' Attnlua HL of Fcrgamus bequeatlied to 
the Jiomnas, formed tlie piorioce of Asia ; tlioso of king 
Nioomeciee, which likewise fell to them by iiihcrttauce, 
formed the proviace of Bithjuin ; the territorr taken from 
Mithmdnteu Kupator formed the province of Poutus itnited 
with Bithjuio. Crete was occupie<l by tho Bomo&B on 
occasion of the great war with the pirates ; Cyrene, which 
may oltto be meutioned here, was taken over by theiu 
acconliug to the last will of tta ruler. Tlie same legal 
title gave to the republic the island of Cypru^j ; to which 
was hero added the need for the suppressioo of piracy. 
This hail also laid a basis for the formation of the govem- 
Oi'ehip of Cihcia ; the land ivos annexed to Borne com- 
pletely by PompeiuB at the same time with S>Tia, and the 
two were administered joiüUy during the first ceutury. 
FossesBion of all these lands was already acquired by the 
republic. In the imperial period a number of territories 
were added, which had formerly belonged but indirectly 
)9. to the empire : in 729 u.a the kingdom oF Ga- 

latiii, with which there had been united a part 
of Fliry^a, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphyliii ; 
T- in 747 Ü.C, the lordship of kinp; Deiotarus, 

»on of Castor, which embracud Gangra in Paphlagonia 
and probably also Aumsia and other neighbouring places ; 
■It 17 A.D. the kingdom of Cnppadocia ; in 43 the territory 
of the confederation of the Lycian towns ; in 63 the north- 
east of Asia Minor from the valley of the Iris to the Ar- 
menian frontier; Lesser Armenia and some smaller prin- 
cipahtics in Cilicia probably by Vespasian. Thereby the 
direct imperial administration was carried out throughout 
Asia Minor. As dependent principalities, there remaiued 
only the Tanric Bosporus, of which we have ali-eady spoken, 
and Great Armenia, of which the next section n-ill treat. 
When, on the introduction of the imperial government, 
the administrative partition waü made between 
iDipcrim guv- it and that of tho seuat«, the whole territory of 
RnniMC ^^j^ Minor, so far as it was ut that liuio di- 

rectly under the empire, fell to the latter body ; theudaud 
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of Cyprus, which at first h«<l come under imperial admin- 
istratioa, was likewise transferred, a few ycara lat«r, to tbo 
senate. Thus aroae the four senatorial govemoi'sliips uf 
Asia, Bithynia and Pontus, Cyprus, Crete and Cyrene. 
Only Cilicia, as part of the Syrian province, was placed at 
first under imperial admin tstratiou. But the tenitoriea 
that subsequently came to be directly adminiätercd as parts 
of the empire were here, as throughout the empire, placed 
under imperial governors; thus even under Auguatua 
there waa formed from the inland districts of the Oalutian 
Hngdora the province of Galatia, and the coast district of 
Famphylia was assigned to anotlier governor, under which 
latter Lycia was also placed under Claudius. Moreover 
Cnppodocia became on imperial governorship under Ti- 
berius. Cilicia also natimiUy remained, wlien it obtained 
governors of its own, under imperial admiuistration. 
Apart from the fact that UJuMan exchanged the important 
province of Bithyuia and Pontus for the unimportant Lyco- 
Pamphyliau one, this arrimgement remained in tovce, un- 
til toward the end of the third ceuturj'the senatorial share 
in administration gcuorally was, with the exception of 
some ahght remnant«, superseded. The fi-ontier was in 
the first period of the empire formed throughout by the 
dependent principalities; after their annexation the im- 
perial frontier did not, apart fi-om Cyi-ene, touch any of 
these administrative districts, excepting only the Cappa- 
docian, eo far as to this at that time was apportioned also 
the north-eastern border-district as far as Trapezua ; ' and 

■ Noirli^re Imve the boaudorli» of the vusal sUIea &nd evHii of the 
provinoeB changed mare than in the north-east of Asia Miliar. Di- 
rect Imperial admin iBtration was introduced hitre for the districts of 
king Polemon, to whicli Zelo, Neocneurea, Trapeiiis bolouged, in 
the year 03; for Le«sar Armenia, we do not know eiactlj whsn, 
probabljat tb« beginning of llie reign of Tespasinn- The laatVMsal 
king of Lesser Armiiiin, of wbom there is menlioD, vas (he Htiro- 
diau Ariatobulos (Tacitus, .rinn. xiii. 7, xiv. SO ; Josephus, Ant. 
». a, 4), wbo «till possessed it in the year OO ; in the year T3 the 
district vas Boman (C. / L. iii. HOC), and probably one of the 
tegbiu garrisoning CappaJocIa from Voipiuiau s lime wu BtatiuD«d 
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even this gOTemorBliip bordered not with the foroi^ land 
proper, hut in tho iiorth with the dependent trihea on tho 
Fbosia. and farther on with the vnssnl-kingdom of Armonifi, 
which belonged ile jure and in more than one sen^ de 
-facfo to the empire. 

In order to gain a conception of tho condition and the 
development of Asia Minor in the ßret three lionturieB of 
one era, bo far as this is possible in the case of a country 
as to which we have no direct historical tradition, we 
mnftt, looking to the conservative character of the Itoroan 
provincial goveninieut, begin with the older territorial di- 
visions and the previous history of the several regions. 

Tho province of Asia was the old kingdom of the Atta- 
lid9, tho west of Asia Minor as far north as 
tho Bithynian and as far s»uth as the Lyciaa 
frontier ; the eastern districts at first separated from it, 
tho Oi-oat Phrygia, had already in tho republican period 
been again attached to it (iii. 331), and the province 
thenceforth reached as far ns the country of the Galattans 
and the Fisidian raonntaina Rhodes too and the other 
smaller islands of the Aegean Sea belonged to this prov- 
ince. The origiunl Hellenic settlement had, besides the 
islands and the coast proper, occupied also 
J^JJjJ™**" the lower vaUeys of the larger rivers ; Mag- 
nesia on the Sipylua, in the valley of the 
Hennna, the other Magnesia and Tralles in tho valley of 



trim the lint in tho LpBaor-Annoninn Rftiatu. V«ipuinii combinad 
the regions menlioiied. la vM ai Gitlnlin nnd CuppiuloFia, into ons 
large govemorehlp. At the end of the reign of DomitUn wo flnil 
GalBtin And Cappsdocin sepirated *nd tho uorth-oMtnru prOTlneu 
nttaclmd to OaUtio. Under Trnjon at fint Ihe nliole dUtriet to onoB 
. more in one hand, EabseqnBOlly [Kph. Bp. V. n. 1845) H is dlvidod 
In Buch a waj thiit the nortU-onst oo«st bclongfl lo CnppadoeiA. On 
that tooting !t reranlned, ut loiut in eo fur IhBl Tritpvins und so kIsh 
Tjesur ArmeniiL vure Ih^nceforth oonstuitl/ iind«r this goveruur. 
CoDseiiueiitl/— npnrl from a short Intorruptlou under DomiU&u — 
t1ie lcg«to of GaUlia hnd nothing lo do with tlie dafanc« of llio 
fi[>iii:i'r. itiid lliis, iu> <tm implied In Iha iininra of the cud, wu al- 
■ynji ooniblned with the oommand of CftppadocJa and of Its logloni. 
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the Maennder, hnd olrcndy bofore Alexander been founded 
ns Greek townti, or Lad at nnj rate betyjine Hitch ; tha 
Oiiriana, Lydiana, Mysiana, became early at least half 
Helknes. The Greek rule, when it set in, found not 
much to do in the cooat districts ; Smyrna, 'which cen- 
turies before had been deatroyed by tlia barbarians of tlia 
intflrioi', rose at that timo from its ruins, in order spcodily 
to become one of the fimt stars in the hrilhant belt of the 
cities of Asia Minor ; and if tho rebuilding of Ilion at the 
eepulcbral mound of Hector was nrnro a work of piety tlian of 
pohcy, the laying out of Alo\uniIri.i on the coast of tlioTrons 
was of endiinug im]H)rtAnce. Pergamus in tho valley of 
the Caicus flourished us the court-residence of the Attidids. 
In the great work of Htlleiiieing the interior of this pro- 
vince in keeping with the intentions of Alex- 
nuder, nil the Ucüeaio governments, Lymrn- 
ncbus, the Seleucids, the Attalids vied with each other. 
The details of tho foundations have disappeared from 
our traditiou stilt more than tho warUke events of tho 
same epoch ; wo arc left dependent mainly on tlie tinmEa 
nnd the surnames of the towns ; but even these siiffico 
to make known to ns the geneml outlines of this activ- 
ity continuing for centuries, and yet homogeneous and 
throughout conscious of its aim. A series of inland town- 
ships, Stnitonicea in Caria, Peltne, Blnundus, Docimeium, 
Cadi ill Phrygia, tho Mysotnacetloniaus in the district of 
Ephesus, Thyatira. Hyrcania, Nacrasa in tho region of the 
Hcrmua, the Ascylace« in tbo district of Adramytium, me 
designated in documents or other crecliblfi testimonies as 
cities of the Macedonians ; and these notices ore of a na> 
ture so accidental, and the townships in part so iiniinpor- 
tant> that the like designation certainly extends to a gi'eat 
number of other settlements in this region ; nnd we may 
infer an extensive settling of Greek soldiers in the dis- 
tricts indicated, probably connected with the protection 
of anterior Asia against the Galations and Pisidiiius. If, 
moreover, the coins of the considenible Phrygian town 
Syunada combine with tho name of their city that of the 

as 
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loniaua and tho Dorians oa well aa ihai ot the common 
Zeu9 (Ztw väy&iinoi), one of tbe Alesandritla must liavo 
Bummoneil the Greeks in common to settle there ; and the 
summons was certuitily not conßnod to this single towD. 
The numerous tonrns, chiefly of the interior, the Dames 
of which are traceable to the royal houses of the Seleucids 
or the Attalida, or which have otherwise Greek names, 
need not here be adduced ; there are found in particular 
among tho towns certainly founded or reorganised b; the 
Seleucids several that were in later times the most äour- 
ishinj and moat ciTÜised in the interior, e.g. iü eouthem 
Phiygia Lnodicea, imd above iill Apamea, the old Celaenae 
on tho great military road from the west coast of Asia 
Minor to the middle Euphrates, already in tho Persian 
period the entrepot for this tiaffic, and under Augustus, 
next to Ephesus, the most considerablo city of the pro- 
vince of AsLi, Although eveiy case of assigning a Greek 
name is not to be connected with a settlement by Greek 
coloniata, we may be allowed at any rate to reckon a con- 
siderable portion of these townships among Greek colonies. 
But oven the urban settlements of non-Greek origin, 'whtcli 
the Alexondrids found in existence, turned of themsolres 
into the paths of HellenJsing, as indeed tho residence of 
the Pei-sian governor, Sardea, was oi^anised even by Alex- 
ander himself as n Greek commonwealth. 

Thifl urban development was completed when Uie 
Bomazts entered upon the rule of interior 
Asia ; they themselves did not make special 
exertions to promote it That a great number 
of the urban communities in the eastern half of the pro- 
vince reckon their yeai*» from that of the city 
670, is due to the fact that then, after the cloEO 
of the Mithradatic war, these districts were brought by 
Sulla under direct Roman administration (iii. 376) ; these 
townships did not receive city-rights only then for the 
fii-at time. Augustus occupied the town of Parium on 
tho Hellespont and the already-mentioned Alexandria in 
Ti-ooa with veterans of his army, and nssigodd to both the 
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rigbts of Boman burgess-communities ; the latter was 
Uieaceforth in Greek Asia an Italian island liko Corinth 
in Greece and Berytus iu Sjrio. But this was nothing 
but a provision for soldiers ; of the foundation of towns 
proper in the Boman provinco of Asia under the emperors 
there is little mention. Among the not numerous towus 
named after emperors there it is ooly perhaps in the case 
of Sebaste and Tiberiopolis, both In Phiygia, and of 
Hadrianoi on the Bithynian frontier, that no older name 
of the city can be pointed out Here, in the mountain- 
wgioii between Ida and Olympus, dwelt Cleon in the time 
of the triumvirate, and a certain Tilliborus under Hadrian, 
both half robber-chiefs, half popular princes, of whom the 
former even played apart in politics; in this asylum of 
criminals the fotmdation of an organised urban community 
by Hadrian was at all events a benefit. Otherwise in this 
province, with its five hundred urban communities, the 
province richest iu cities of the whole state, not much more 
was left to be dons in tlie way of foundation ; there was 
room nt the moat perhaps for division, that is, for detach- 
ing such hamlets as developed themselves de facto into 
urban communities, from the earlier communal union and 
making tlioni independent, an wo can point to a cose of the 
kind in Phrygia under Constantine L But from Hellenis' 
ing proper the sequestered districts were still for remote 
when the Roman government began ; especially in Fhrygia 
the language of the country, perhaps similar in character 
to the Armenian, held its ground. If from the absence of 
Gi-eek coins and of Greek inscriptions we may not with 
certainty infer the absence of Helleuising,' yet the fact 
that the Phrygian coins belong almost throughout to the 
' Urbsn coiuing »nd Slotting up of Inaoriplious nro «ubjscl to so 
manifold conditions tliat thu want or the abondanre of tlie oiio or 
the other do uot per te warrant iiifürences u lo the abs^iioa or thu 
Intenaitj' of n deflulte phasu of «ivilisaliou. For Aala Hinur \a par- 
tioaUr WS mast taka nut« that it •xtts the promised land of muni- 
eipal raiiitj, and our iiiemotialB, including eveu the cofna. hnv» for 
\iy far tha greatest pnrl been oalled forth by the fact (hat the gov- 
it of the Oontui cmperon »llowsd free MOpc to this vanity. 
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Bomno imperinl period, and the Phrygian inscriptiona am 
rogorda the great majority to the later times of tlie em- 
pire, points to the conclusion that, bo far as Hellenic habitd 
found their way at all into the regions of the province of 
Asia tliat were remote nnd difficult of access t« civilisation, 
they did so in the main only under the emperora. For 
direct interference on the port of the imperial aduitnletnir- 
tion this process, aocompliBhing itaelf in silence, gave little 
opportunity, ami traces of such iuterfcrenco we are not 
al>le to show. Asia, it is true, was a senatorial province, 
and we may here hear in mind that with the goverament 
of the senate all initiative fell into abeynnco. 

Syria, and still more, Egypt, became merged in their 
capitala ; the province of Aaia and Asia Minor 
r M t IM. ggj,p^^y ]J(^J jjQ Bjtiglo town to show liko 
Antioch and Alexandiia, hut their prosperity rested on the 
numerous middle-sized towns. The division of the towns 
into three classes, which are distinguished ns to the right 
of voting at the diet, as to the apportionment of the con- 
tributions to be fni-nisbed by the whole pi-ovince, even oa 
to tlie uumboi' of town-physicians and town-teachers to be 
appointed,' is eminently pecuhor to these regions. The 
urban rivalries, which appear iu Asia Minor so emphatic 
and in part so childish, occasionally even so odious — as, 
for example, the war bet^'een Severos and Niger in Bi- 
Ihyiiia was pm|)erly ft war of the two rival capitals Nico- 
niedia and Nicaea^ — belong to the character of Hellenic 
politics in general, but especially of those in Asia Afinor. 
We shall mention further on the emulation as to temples 
of tlio emperora ; in a similar way the ranking of the 
urban deputations at the common festivals in Asia Minor 



I " The onlinnniw," snj« Its jdrist ModeBlinn«, »Ijo nporte H 
(Dig. iSTii, 1, IS, 3) " intermit nil provinnes, nllhongh it ia diiKOted 
to the pi'opto ot Asiit." It b suitable, in ftcl, only where thetu 
ni, nnd tlio jurist «dds an Instruotlon hotr It to to 
o provinoes olburwige organited. WLut tha dingrapfaer 
i>ri'iuB, c. II, rvporlH m to lliu iKnlinotloiiB mid wtlkriM gTnii<«d bjr 
PiuB to lUe rhetotiolaiu, liu nothing to do witL tlila enooluifruL 
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I a vital question — Magnesia ou tlis MaoADtler calla 
itself on the coins the " seveDtli city of Asift " — niid above 
all the first place was one 80 much desired, that the gov- 
ernmeBt ultimately agreed to admit several first cities. 
It fared similarly with the designation of " mGtropolis," 
The pro^Jer meti'opoliB of the province viaa Pergamus, the 
residence of the Attalid» niid the tteat of the diet. But 
EphesuH, the de ßtcCo capital of the province, where the 
governor was obliged to enter on his office, and which 
Itoastä of this " right of reception at landing " on its coins ; 
8inyrnft, in constant rivalsMp with its Ephesinn neighbour, 
and, in defiance of the legitimate right of the Ephcsinns 
to primae}', naming itself on coins " the first in greatness 
and beauty ;" the very ancient Sai-dis, Cyzicus, and aevei-al 
others strove after the same honorary right, W'ith these 
their wranglings, on account of which the senate and the 
emperor were regularly appealed to— the "Greek follies," 
as men were wont to say in Rome — the iwoplo of Asia 
Minor were the standing annoyance and the standing 
laughing-stock of the Bomane of mark.' 

Bithynia did not stand on a Hko level with the Attalid 

kingdom. The older Greek colonising had 

^" *■ here confined itself inereiy to the coast. In 

the Hellenistic epoch at first tbo Macedonian rulers, and 

later the native dynasty which walked entirely in their 

steps, had— along with a regulation of the places on the 

> Dio of Pruwt. in his ndilreis to lliu cltlzene of Sicomediit nnd of 
Thtrus, eicellentl; lufs U down Hint iio mnu of ciillare would liave 
Bucll empC/ dUtinotioDS for Iiimaalf. and tliat llio greedy quest of 
the toirna for tlllea nas ullogBlliur iiR'ouceivable; lior it is Urn 
sign of the trae pettj-lownsniiin to rniiise t. dispUj of such attesta- 
ÜODS of rank ou liii behalf ; hov the had governor al<ra;s screens 
hinBalf uudsr this (luurreUiag of towns, m Kicoe» and Nicomedia 
BevHr aul IngBllier " Tlio Bonian» deal irilh you as with children, 
to wl>om one prusenta triSing to}'ii ; you put up willi bad truntmeut 
Id order U> ohtaia a nanio ; they unme jaut town tbo first In order 
to trual it u the last. By this you have beconiG a laughing-Btocb 
to the Bomanfl, and Ihej call your doings 'Greek follies '"fCkAir 
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coast, which perhaps on the whole amounted to a chang- 
ing of their names — also opened up in some measore the 
interior, in particular by the two Buctressful fouudatioDB 
of Nicaea (Isnik) and Pruaa on Olympia (Brousaa) ; of the 
former it is stated that the first settlers were of good 
Macedonian and Hellenic desceni But in the iutonsity of 
the HeUeuising the kingdom of Nicomedea was far behind 
that of the citizen prince of Pergamus ; iu pariicuhir the 
eastern interior can have been but little settled before 
Augustus. This was othci-wise in the time of the empire. 
In the Augustan age a successful robber-chief, who be- 
came a convert to order, reconstructed on the Galatian 
frontier the utterly decayed township Gordiou Kome. 
under the name of Juhopohs ; in the same region the 
towns Bithynion-Claudiopolia and Crateia-FlaviopoUs 
probably attained Greek civic rights in the course of tlie 
fii-st century. Genei'ally iu Bithyuia Hellenism took a 
mighty upward impulse under the imperial period, and 
the tongh Thracian stamp of the natives gave a good foun- 
dation for it, Tlae fact that, among the iuscribed stones of 
this prorince known iu great number, not more than four 
belong to the pre-Roman epoch, cannot well be explained 
solely from the circumstance that urban ambition was only 
fostered under the emperors. In the literature of the im- 
perial period a number of' the best authors and the least 
carried away by exuberant rhetoric, such as the philosopher 
Pio of Prusa, the historian Memnon of Heroclea, Arriauua 
of Nicomedia, Cassius Dio of Nicaea, belong to Bithyuia, 
The eastern half of the south coast of the Black Sea, the 
Bonian province of Fontus, had as its basis that 
poi-tion of the kingdom of Mithradates, of 
which Fompeius took direct possession immediately nft«r 
the victory. The numerous smaller principalities, which 
Pompeius at the same time gave away in the interior of 
Paphlogonia and thence eastward to the Armeniim frontier, 
were, after a shorter or longer subsistence, on their auneso- 
tion partly attached to the same province, juirtly joined to 
Galatia or Caiipodocia. The foi-mer kingdom of Mithm- 
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dates bad been far less affected than the western regioDB 
either by the older or by the younger Hellenism. Wben 
the Boiuans took [XJeaession db-ectly or indirectly of tbia 
temtory, there were, strictly speaking, no towns of Oreek 
organisation there ; Amasio, tho old resideuce of the Pon- 
tic Achaemenids, and still their burial-place, was not such ; 
the two old Greek coast-towns, Amisua and Sinope that 
onoe commanded the Black Sea, bad become ruyol resi 
dences, mid Greek polity would hai'dly bo given to the 
few townships laid out by Mithmdatcs, e.^. Eupatoria 
{iv, 182). But here, as was already shown in detail (iv. 
179 f.), the Roman conquest was at tbe same time the 
Hellenising ; Pompeiua organised the province in such a 
way as to make tbe eleven chief townships of it into towns, 
and to distiibuto tbo territory among tbeni. Certainly 
these artificially created towns with their immense districts 
— that of Sinope bad along tbo coast on extent of TO miles, 
and bordered on the Halys with tljat of Amisus— resem- 
bled more the Celtic cantons than tho Hellenic and ItaUon 
urban communities pi-oper. But at any rate Sinopo and 
Amisus were tlien reinstated in their old positions, and 
other towns in tbe interior, such as PompeiopoUs, Nico- 
jKiIis, Megalopolis, tho later Sebostein, were called into 
life. Sinope obtaineil from the dictator Caesar tbo lights 
of a ßomau colony, nud beyond doubt also Italian eetUers 
(iv, GiO). More important for the Roman administnttion 
was TrapcEus, an old colony of Sinopo ; the town, which 
in the year 63 was joined to the province of Cappodooia 
(p, 351, note), was, as tho station of tbe Roman Black Sea 
fleet and so in a certain measure the base of operations for 
the military corps of this province, unique In all Asia Minor. 
Inland Cappodocia was in tho Roman power after the 
erection of tho pi-ovinces of Pontus and Syria ; 
" *" of its annexation in tbe beginning of tbo reign 
of Tiberius, which was primarily occasioned by tbe at- 
tempt of Armenia to release itself from tbe Roman suzer- 
ainty, we shall have to give an account in tbe following 
Bootjon. The courts and those immediately connected 
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with it, had become Hcllenised (üL 76), Bomewiiat as tli« 
German courts of the eighteenth century adnptod them- 
selves to Fi-eiioh habits. The cnpitÄl, Cfteearea, the an- 
cient Slozaoa, like tiie Phrygian Apomeo, au interinediale 
Bbttinn for tlie gi%at ti-offic between the ports of the west 
coast nnd the hinds of the Euphrates, and in the Boiuuu 
period, as still at the pi-esent day, one of the tnosi Dour- 
ishing commercial cities of Asia Minor, wns, at the instiga- 
tion of PompeiuH, not merely rebuilt affcr the Mithradatic 
war, but probably also furnished at that timo witb ciric 
rights after the Orcelc type. Cappadocia itself was at thä 
beginning of the imperial period hai'dly more Greek than 
Brandenburg and Pomei-ania under Frederick the Great 
were French. AVhen the country became Itomau, it was 
divided, ncuording to the statements of the contemporary 
Strabo, not into city-di»tncts, but into t«ii pi'efsctures, of 
\vhich only two had towns, the already-mentioned capital 
nnd Tyana ; and this arrangement was here on the whole 
not more cljanged than in Ejjypl, though individual lowu- 
ship.'g Bubsecjucntly received Greek civic rights ; e.g. th6 
emperor Marcus made the Cappodocian village, in which 
his wife had died, into the town Faustiuopolia It is true 
that the Cappodociana now »iioke Greek ; but the studenta 
fi'om Cappadoeia had much to endure abroad on nccotint 
of their uncouth accent, and of their defects in proniuieia- 
tiou and modulation ; and, if they learned to speak after 
an Atlio fashion, their countrymen fi>uud their language 
affected,' It was only in the Christian period that the 
comrades in study of the emperor Julian, Gregory of Na- 
xianjiua and Basil of Oaesarea, gave a bolter sound to the 
Cappodocian name. 

The Lycian cities in their secluded mountniu-laiid did 
not oi>en their coast for Gi-eck Rottleoiont, but did not ou 



' PftDsitniiu oC Cawauea in PhitoHlinliia ( Vitae miph. ii. IS) plnoüi 
bcfom Ui'riHlcs Atticiis lita ftult«; rax*') rq "rKäTr^ nl in Kante 

<1 utinri/Hta «nl ^riKirur ri fipax'B- FV'I ApoU. I. 7 ; 4 yAfirva 
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that account debar themeelves from Hellenic influence, 
LydiL was tbe only district of Asia Minor iu 
wlucli eai-ly civilising tUd not set nsido tbe 
native language, and which, almost lite Uie Bomana, en- 
tered into Greek habits without becoming externally Hel- 
lenised. It is characteristic of their i>osition, that the 
Lycian confederation as such joined tbe Attic naval league 
and paid its tribute to the Athenian leading power. The 
Lyciana not merely practised their art after Hellenic 
models, but probably alao regulated their political urgau- 
isntiou early in the Bame way. The conversion of the 
oitios-league, once subject to Rhodes, but which had be- 
come independent otter the third Macedonian war (ii. 3C2) 
into a Roman pi-ovince, which waa ordained by the em- 
peror Claudius on account of the endless quarrels among 
the allies, louat have furthered the progress of Hellenism; 
in the course of the imperial period the Lyciana thereupon 
became completely Greeks. 
The Pamphylian coast-towns, like Aspendua and Pei^ 
Greek foundations of tbe oldest timea, auhao- 
aiSl*"" """ qu^titly left to themaelveB, and attaiuiug under 
hvourable circumstances pi-osperous develop- 
ment, had either conserved, or moulded specially on their 
own part, the oldest Hellenic character iu such a way that 
the Pamphylians might be regarded as an independent 
nation in language and writing not much leas than the 
neighbouring Lyciana Then, when Asia was gained for 
the Hellenes, they found gi-adually their way back into 
the common Greek civilisation, and so also into the gen- 
eral political organisation. The rulers in this region and 
on the neighbouring Cilician coast were in the Hellenistic 
pcrioii [jftrtly the Egyptians, whose royal house gave its 
name to different townships iu Pamphylia and Cilicia, 
partly tbe Seleucids, after whom the moat considerable 
towik of west Cilicia wiui named Scleucia on the Calycod- 
nus, pnrtly the Pergameues, of whose rule Attalia (Adalia) 
in Pamphylia testifies. 
On the other hand the tribes in the mountaius of Fir 
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aidia, Isauria, and wcBt^rn Cilicia subsUmtidly maintained 
their independence down to the beginning of 
J^JI^^""' the imperiid period. Here liostilities never 
ceased. Not merely by laud bad the ciTÜised 
governments continued troubles with the Piaidiana and 
their comrades, but these piuBued etill more zealously 
than robbery by land tho trade of piracy, particularly 
from western Cilicia, where the mountains immediately 
approach the sea. When, on the decline of the Egj-pt""* 
naval power, the south coast of Asüt Minor become en- 
tirely an asylum of the pirates, the Bomana interfered and 
erected the province of Cilicia, wbieli embraced also, or 
was at any i-ate intended to embrace, tho PoiBphylian 
coast, for the sake of suppressing piracy. But what they 
did shosved more what ought to have been done than that 
anything was really accomplished ; the intervention took 
place too late and too fitfully. Though a blow was onca 
struck against tho corsairs, and Roman troops penetrated 
even into tho Isauriau mountains, and broke up the pi- 
rates' Btri»ngholds far into the interior (iv. 61), the Bomaii 
republic did not attain true permanent establishment in 
these districts reluctaully anncsed by it. Here every- 
thing was left for the emijiro to do. Antonius, when h« 
toolt in hand the East, entrusted an able Galatinn offi~ 
cer, Amyntas, with the «ubjugalion of the refruetoryM- 
sidian region,' and, when the latter proved his quidity.* 
he made bim king of Galatio, — the region of Asia Minor 

' Amjntas was placed over tlio PisldiiuiB as carlj as 710 before 

Antonius retiirnisd to Asia <Appian, B. C. v. 73), 

doubttess becHUM theBe had oncu mora uDdertaken 

OQe of llieir prodalorf expeditions. From tbe fnct thai II« flnt 

rilled Ibere Is explained the clronmsUince that he bnill for bimsulf 

a reEiduuce in laanria (Strabo. ill. (t, 3, p. 5G9|. Gntatia Wtrat In 

tlie flnl instance to tbe beirs of Deiotorus (Dio, xlviii. 

33). It ma not tili tbe year 718 tb»t Amjntas ob- 

tüued Qalatia, Lyoaouin. and Panphylia (Dio, kIix. S3). 

' That Ibia wm the eaiiao wbjr tliBse regions wtire nut plsned uudef 
Romnii gorcmarB Sa expresaly statod by Stratiu «liv. 5, C, ]>. DTI), 
who was tutu iu lim« »ud place to the matten dealt With : iSigu 
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which was best organised in fi military point ol view, and 
moat ready for action — and at the same time extended his 
government from thence as far as the eoutb coast, and so 
as to include Lycaonia, Pisidia. Isamia, Pnmpbylia, and 
western Cilicia, while the civilieed cast half of Cilicia waa 
left with Syria. Even when Augustus, after the battle 
of Actiiun, entered upon rule in the East, he left the 
Celtic prince in hia position. The latter mode essentiiil 
progress tis well in the suppreeaiou of the had corsaii-s 
harbouring in the lurkiog places of western CUicia, as 
also in the extirpation of the brigands, killed one of the 
worst of these robber-clue fa, Antipater, the ruler of Derbe 
and Larandn in southern Lycaonia, built for himself a 
residence in Isauria, nnd not merely drove the Pietdians 
out from the adjoining Phrygian territories, but ini-aded 
their own laud, and took Cremna in the heart of it. Bat 
some yeiu's after(729 u.c) he lost bin lifooD 
an expedition against one of the west CUiciuu 
tiibea, the Homonadeuscs ; after he bad taken most of Ibe 
townships and their prince bad fallen, bo |>eri3hed through 
a, plot directed agniust him by the wife of the latter. 
After this disaster Augustus himself undertook the <Uffi~ 
cidt business of pacifying the interior of Asia Minor. 
If in doing so be, as was already observed (p. 351), as- 
signed the small Pjunpbylian coast-district to a governor 
of its own and separated it from Galatia, this was evi- 
dently done because tbe mouuain-land lying between the 
coast and the Qalato-Lycaonian steppe was so little 
under control that the administration of the coast region 
could not well be conducted from Galatia. Roraan tixwps 
were not stationed iu Qalatin ; yet tbe levy of the war- 
like Galatians must have meant more than in tbe cose 
of most provincials. Moreover, as western CiUcia waa 



of the rublwri aiid [lirates) 
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tliu IniTelllng on cfrcuit) i>«t( (»II' !iKmr (which Bt >11 

«ftutlug lo Ihu IMar legBle of Oklatia). 
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then placed under Cnppadocia, the troops of this depen- 
deut prince had to tt^e part in the work. The Syiian 
army carried out the chastisement in the first place of the 
Homonadenses ; the goveruor, Publius Sulpicius Quiri- 
iiiuB, advanced some years later into their territory, cut 
off their supplies, and compelled them to submit en 
viaese, whereupon they were distributed to the surround- 
iiig iownshii>a and their former territory was laid waste. 
The Clitae, another stock settled in western Cilicia 
nearer to the coast, met with similar clioätisement« in 
the years 36 and 53 ; as they refused obedience to tba 
Ynsaol-priuce placed over them by Itome, and pillaged 
laud and sea, and as the so-called rulers of the laud could 
not dispose of them, the imperial titrnps were on both 
occasions brought in from Syria to subdue them. These ac- 
counts have been accidentally preserved ; numerous aimi- 
lor incidents have certainly becu lost to remembrance. 
But Augustus attempted the pacification of this region 

also by way of setUement. The HelleuiBÜo 
i^diMODio- governments bad, so to speak, isolated it ; not 

merely retained or seized a footing everywbero 
on the coast, but also founded in the north-west a series 
of towns— on the Phi-ygian frontier Apollonia, alleged to 
have been founded by Alexander himself, Seteucia Sidems 
and Antiochia, both from the time of the Seleucids, fur- 
ther in Lycaonia, Laodicea Katakekaumeue, and the capi- 
tal of this district which doubtless originated at the sama 
time, Icouium. But in the mountain-land proper no trace 
of Hellenistic settlement is found, and still less did the 
Roman senate apply itself to this diCBcuIt task. Augustus 
did so ; and only here in the whole Greek coast we meet 
a series of colonies of Koman veterans evidently intended 
to acquire this district for peaceful settlement. Of the 
older settlements just mentioned, Antiocliia wus supplied 
with veterans and reorganised in Roman fashion, while 
tber« were newly laid out in southeru Lycaonia Parlais, in 
Pisidia itself the already-mentioned Cremna, as well as 
further to the soulli Olbosa and Oomnma. The later 
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governments did not continue witii equal energy the work 
BO begun; yet under Olaudiua tiie "iron Seleucia" of 
Piaidia was made the " Ciaudian ; " wliile in the interior 
of western Cilicin Claudiopolis, and not ftir from it, pcr- 
hapa at the same time, German icopolis were called into 
life, and Iconium, in the timo of Augustus a amall place, 
was brought to conaiderable development The newly- 
founded towns remained Indeed unimportant, but still 
notably restricted the field of the free inhabitants of the 
mountaine, and general peace must at length have made 
its triumphal entrance also here. As well the plains and 
mountain- terraces of Pomphylia as the mountain -towns 
of Pisidia itself, e.g. Selga and Sagalassns, were during 
the imperial period well peopled and the territory care- 
fully cnltivated ; the remains of mighty aqueducts and sin- 
gularly large theati-es, all of tbem structures of the Roman 
imperial perioil, »bow, it is true, only meebanical akUl, but 
bear traces of a peaceful prosperity richly developed. 
The government, it is true, never quite mastered brig- 
andage in these regions, and if in the earlier 
period of the empire its ravages were kept in 
moderate bounds, the bands once more emerge as a war- 
like power in the troubles of the third century. They 
now pass under tbo name of Isaurians, and hnve their 
chief seat in the mountaius of CiUcia, from whence they 
plunder land and sea. They are mentioned first under 
8evenis Alexander. That under OalUenus they proctniiued 
their robber-chief emperor, is prot)ably a fable ; but cer- 
tainly under the emperor Probus such an one, by name 
Lydius, who for long had pillaged Lycia and Pamphyha, 
was subdued in the Roman colony Cremna, which he had 
occupied, after a long and obstinate siege by a Roman 
army. In later times we find a military conlou drawn 
round their territory, and a. specinl commanding general 
appointed for the Isaurians. Their savage valour even 
procured for those of them, who chose to take service at 
the Byzantine court, for a time a position there such as 
the Macodouinns had possessed at the court of the Ptole- 
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mies ; in fiict one from their rnuks, Zeno, died as emperor 
of Byzantium.' 
Lastly, the region of GnlaÜa, nt a remote period the 
chief aeat of the Oriental rule over Anterior 
Asia, ami preserving in the famed rock-sculpt- 
ures of the modem Bo^hazkoi, fomierly the royal town of 
Pterin, reminiscenceB of an almost forgotten gloi'y, bad in 
the course of centuries become in language and manners 
a Celtic island amidst the waves of eastern peoples, and 
remained so in internal organisation even under the em- 
pire. The three Celtic tribes, which, on the great migra- 
tion of the nation about the time of the war between 
Fjrrhus and the Romans, bad arrived in the heart of Asia 
Minor, and there, like the Franks in the East during the 
middle ages, had consolidated themselves into a firmly 
knit soldier-state, and after prolonged roving had taken 
up their definitive abode on either side of the Hnlys, had 
long since left behind the times when they issued forth 
thence to pillage Asio Minor, and where in conflict with 
the kings of Asia and Fergamus, provided that they did 
not serve them as mercenaries. They too were shattered 
before the superior power of the Eomans (ii. 323), and be- 
came not less subject to them in Asia than their country- 
men in the valley of the Po oud on the Rhone and Seine. 
But in spite of their sojourn of several hundred years in 
Asia Minor, a deep gulf still separated these Occidentals 
from the Asiatics. It was not merely that they retained 
their native language and their nationality, that still each 
of the three cantons was governed by its four hereditary 
princes, aud the federal assembly, to which deputies were 
sent by oil in common, presided in the sacred oak-grove 



' Amidst the greiit nnnaraed rnins of Snrnjik, In tho tipper vallejr 
of 111« Limjrns, In eastern Ljala (i^onip, Ritlor. Entkundf, x\*, p. 
11T3), stands a considiTibl« l^uiplc-Bliapcd lomb, oertaliilf uot 
oldsr Ihaa t1ie third cenlary tllor Christ, I'U whluh mitUIOsd puis 
ol meu — hends, ana», \ega~ia6 pr<iduc«d in relief, m erabloma «a 
might Imigine, u the eoM ot intu of a olHliMid mbbar-ahlot (com* 
municitlon Itma Beandorf). 
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as supreme authority oyer the Galatinn Iftnd (ii, 2G0} ; 
ivas it thtit continued ruiüeness ns wpII as irarlike rnlour 
distinguiBbed Uiem to adTantago as well as to dlsadvaatngo 
from their neighbours ; fluch contrasts between culture 
and barbarism existed elsewhere in Asia Minor, and the 
superQcial and external Hellenising — such as neighbour- 
hood, commercial relations, the Phrygian cultus adopted 
by the immigrants, and mercenary service brought in their 
train — must have set in not much later in Galatia than e.ff. 
in the neighbouring Cappa<1ocia. The coutTast was of a 
different kind ; the Celtic and the Hellenic invasion came 
iuto competition in Asia Minor, and to the distinction of 
nationality was added the spur of rival conquest This 
was brought clearly to light in the Mithrodatio crisis ; by 
the side of the commaml of Mithradates to murder the 
ItaUans went the massacre of the whole Gnlatian nobility 
(iiL 369), and, in keeping therewith, the Itomans in the 
wars against the Oriental liberator of the Hellenes had no 
more faithful ally than the Galatiana of Asia Minor (iv. 
72, 177). 

For that reason the success of tho Romans was theirs 

also, and tbo yictory gave to them for a time a 
iSiBdi™"'"" leading position in the affairs of Asia Minor- 

The old tetrarchate was done away, opparently 
by PoDipeius. One of the now cantonal princes, who had 
approved himself most in the Mithradatiu wars, Deiotarus, 
attached to himself, besides his ovm territory. Lesser . 
Armenia and other jrartioDs of the former MitlinulatiQ 1 
empire, and became an inconvenient neighbour to tho other 
Golatian princes, and the most x^owerful among the dynasts 
of Asia Minor (iv. 177). After the victory of Caesai-, to 
whom he occupied an attitude of hostility, and whoso 
favour he was unable to gain even by help rendered agni 
Ptmmaces, tho possessions gained by him with or without 
consent of the Roman government were for the most part 
again vrithdrawn ; the Caesarian Mithradates of Pcrgamus, 
who on the mother's side was sprung from the Galatian 
royal house, obtained the most of what Deiotarus lost, and 
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WBH ßren placed by his side in Galalia itself. But, after 
the latter had shortly nfterwarilB met his cud In the Tauric 
CherBOueae (p. 3 jO)i and Coeaar himself hnd not long after- 
Trards been murdered, Deiotarus reinstated himself unbid- 
den in posacssion of what he hod lost, and, aa he tnew 
how to submit to the Itomaii party predominant on each 
occasion in the East as well ns liow to change it at the right 
time, lie died at an advanced ago in the year 
714 aa lord of all Galalia. His desceudimts 
wore portioned ofTwith a small lordship in Faphlagonia; 
hia kingdom, further enlarged towards the south by Ly- 
caonia and all the country down to the coast of Pampbylin, 
was transferred, as was already said, in the 
year 718, by Antonius to Amyntfls, who seems 
to have conducted the government already in the last ycara 
of Deiotarus as his secretary and general, and, aa such, luul 
before the battle of Philippi effected the transition from 
the republican generala to the triumvirs. His further for- 
tunes have been already told. Equal to his predecessor 
in a^acity and bravery, ho served first Antonius, and then 
Augustus ns chief instrument for the pnciAcation of tlia 
territory not yet subject in Asia Minor, till he 
there met hia deatli in the year 7'29. With 
him ended the Oalatian kingdom, and it was converted 
into the Roman province of Galatia. 

Its inhabitants were called Gal logncci among the Romans 
even in tlio lost age of the repuhlio ; they 
were, adds Livy, a mixed people, as they wero 
called, and degenerate. A good portion of them must 
have descended from the older Phrygian inhabitants of 
these regiona. Of aliil more weight is the fact, tliat the 
zealous worship of the goda in Qalatia and the priesthood 
there have notliing in common with the ritual institutions 
of the European Celts ; not merely was the Great Mother, 
whose sacred symbol the Romans of Hannibal's time asked 
and received from the Tohstobogi, of a Phrygian type, 
but her prieala belonged in part at least to the GalaLiau 
nobility. Nevertheless, even in the Roman i>rovinco ot 
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Golntia the mtemnl organisation was predominniitl; Celtic. 
Tbe fnct thnt evoii under Plus the strict pateraiil power 
foreign to Hellenic Inw subsisted in Galatin., is n proof of 
tliis from the sphere of priTate hwv. In public relations 
there were in this counti'y still only tho three old com- 
munitiea of the Tectosagea, tho Toliatobogi, the Troomi, 
who perhaps appended to their names thoso of the three 
chief places, Ancyra, Possiuua, and Taviiim. but were es- 
sentially nothing but the well-known Gallic cnn tons, which 
lUso indeed were not without their chief place. If among 
the Celts of Asia the conception of the community as 
town gains the predominance earlier than among tho Eu- 
roitean,' airi the name Ancyra more quickly dinpoBseßses 
that of the Tectosages than in Europe tho name Burdigala 
dispossesses that of the Bituriges, and there Ancj-ra even 
ns foremost place of the whole countr)' calls itself tho 
"mother-city" (^i/r/iajroXis), this certainly showa— what 
could not in fact ho otherwise — the influence of Greek 
neighbourhood and tho incipient process of assimilation, 
the several phases of which the superficial information 
that survives to us does not allow us (o follow out. Tho 
Celtic names keep their hold don-n to the time of Tibe- 
rius ; afterwards they appear only isolated iu tho houses 
of rank. 
That the Romans after the erection of the province— as 

in Gaul they allowed only the Latin language 
to.'u'™«)!'^"' — allowed in Galatia alongside of this only tlio 

Greek in busin ess-dealings, was a matter of 
course, "ttliat coui-se was taken earlier we know not, as 
we do not meet with pre-Bomon written monuments in this 
country at oU. As the language of conversation the Celtic 



> Tbu fomoni lUt of serrioeB rendereil tf> the commDnltj of Ancjra 
of the time of Tiberius ((7. j; Or. 4aSSt) deägnnlea IbeOalatUn cnm- 
roonitieii nsHAlly by Km, aataetiiafti by ri^jt. Tha rornier ap|ii.-l- 
Ulion «absequentl? disuppsBrs ; bnt la tho full litis, e. g, at ilie in- 
Kription, O. I. Gr. 4U11, frnm Iho sc-cond (letiliii^, Ano/ra ilwitys 
b«m tho antue ot tlie people : i^ ftirrpJaaAii tii raAoT.'ai iißaa-rl} 
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miüntained its ground with tenacity nlso in Asia ;' yet the 
Greek grndiially gained the upper htin<1. la Ibo fourth 
century Aticym woh one of the chief centrES of Greek cul- 
ture; "the smnll towns in Greek Gnlntia," sayathe moo of 
letters, Themistius, who had grown gray in addressing the 
cultivnted public, " cannot indeed cope with Antioch ; bat 
the people appropriate to themselves culture more zeal- 
ously than the genuine Hellenes, aud, wherever the phi- 
losopher'a cloak appears, they cling to it Uke the iron to the 
magnet" Yet the national language may have preserved 
itself in the lower circles down even to this period, pnrtlca- 
larly beyond the Halys among the Trocmi evidently mucli 
later Hellen ised.' It has already been mentio»ied (p. 110) 
that, according to the testimony of the far-travelled church- 
father Jerome, still at the end of the fourth century Üie 
Asiatic Galatian spoke the same language, although cor- 
rupt, which was then spoken in Treves. That as soldiers 
the Gjilatians, though suBtaining no comparison with the 
Occidentals, were yet far more useful than the Greek 
Asiatics, is attested as well by the legion which king Deia» I 
tarus raised from his subjects after the Roman model and ' 
which Augustus took over with the kingdom and incorpo- 
rated with the Koman army under its preWous name, »a 
by the fact, ttiat in the Oriental recruiting of the imperial 
period the Galatians were drawn upon by preference just 
as the Batavians were in the west' 

' According to Pauaanlus, z. 30, 1. *mong the roAoTniM^ «pvYi« 
ptrs rgirixtplif iriplair the Ecarltt \nirry ia tenneil E»; und Luciwi, 
Alf-i. El, tulla of the per|i1oiiliea of the soolLaajiiig Piijiblngoniiin, 
when qiiestloni were proposed to htm Supurrl I) KeAtiittI mill people 
oonversint with thia Imiguage were not juat at hand. 

■ If in the list mentioned a- p. 840. note, from thn time at Tlbe- 
rin» the largessee are gtron but «eldom to Ihri's peoples, raoatl; in 
Iwo peopleaor two cities, llie l&tlur »re, ta Perrot corrootly remarlu {ite 
Oalatia,p. 83], AncfTkuid PMafnus, aiidTaviuinnf IheTroumi ii In 
the matter of liLriices«! postponed tnlliein. Perlinpelht<rewaB>t tlial 
time Among these no lownslilp which rouM bit treilod ks «town. 

• Cioero (ad Alt. ri, B, 8) writes of his «nny in Ciliol»: e 
iUßrtmim htiheham, iiiurilin tun* boiui, ard At OaUfarum, f 
Lueiorum: luiec enim Hint noHrti fobora. 
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To tho extrn-Enropean Hellene« belong fiiiihor Ü19 two 
great islande of the eaeteru Mediterran con, 
miuP™'' '"' Crete and Cj-prus, as well as the nomeroua isl- 
ets of tho sen between Oreece and Asia Minor; 
the Cyrcnaic Pentapolis nJao on the opposite African eoast 
is 80 sepnrated by the mirrounding desert from the interior 
tbftt it may be in some meaeuro ranked along with those 
Greek islands. These constituent elements, however, of 
the enoriuous moss of lands united under the eceptre of 
the emperors do not add essentially new features to the 
general historical conception. Tlie minor islands, Hellcn- 
ised earlier and more completely than the continent, be- 
long as regards their essential character more to Euro* 
penn Greece than to the colonial field of Asia Minor ; as 
indeed we have alrea<ly several times mentioned the Hel- 
lenic model-state, Bhodes, in connection with the former. 
The islands are chiefly noticed nt this epoch, inasmuch as 
it was usual in tho imperial period to banish men of the 
better classes to them by way of punishment. They chose, 
where the case was specially sevei-e, rocks hko Gyarus and 
Donussa; but Andros, Cythnus, Araorgos, once flourishing 
centres of Greek culture, were now places of punishment, 
while in Lesbos and Samoa not seldom Komana of rank 
and evi'n members of the imperial house YoluntarUy took 
up a somewhat lengthened abode. Crete mid Cyprus, 
whose old Hellenism hod under the Persian rule or in 
complete isolation lost contact with home, organised them- 
Belvea— Cj-prua as a dependency of Egypt, the Cretan 
towns aa autonomous — in the Hellenistic and later in tho 
Roman epochs according to the general forms of Greek 
polity. In the Cyrenaic towns the system of the Lagids 
prevailed ; we find in them not merely, as iu tho strictly 
Greek towns, Hellenic burgesses and nieloeei\ but alongside 
of them, as with the Egyptians in Alexandria, the " pea»- 
nuts." that is the native Africans, and among tho vmCocd 
tho Jews fonn, as they do likewise in Alexandria, a ntuner- 
ons and privileged clasa. 

To the Greeks in common the Ibiman imjierial govern- 
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meat never gTnnt«(l a representation. The Augustan Am- 
^^ pliictiony was restrict«!, ns we eaw (p. 275) 

iii'iii-Dn lu A>i* to the EeÜPiiea in Achoin, Epinis, and Miicedo- 

nio. If tbo Hodriauic Fanhellenes in Athena 
acted aa tliougli tboy were representative of all the Hel- 
lenes, they yet encroached on the other Greek provinces 
only in BO far OS they decreed, so to apeak, honorary Hel- 
leniBm to individual towna in Asia ([>. 289); and tlie fact 
that they did so, just shows that the extraneous communi- 
ties of Greeks wore by no means included among Ihoso 
FanhcUenes, If in A^ia Minor there is mention of repre- 
sentation or representatives of the Hellenes, what is meant 
by this in the provinces of Asia and Bithynia organised 
completely after the Hellenic manner, is the diet and the 
president of the diet of these provinces, in so far as these 
proceed from the deputies of the towns belonging to eaoli 
of them, and all of these towns ai-o Greek polities ; ' while 
in the non-Greek province of Galalia the representativoa 
of the Greeks sojourning there, placed alongside of the 
Galatian diet, ai-o designated as "presidents of the 
Greeks."" 

To the coufedei-ation of towns the Itoman government 

in Asia Minor hail no occasion to oppose spe- 
'•urt'ioS»««.'' <''"1 obstacles. In Boman aa in pre-Bomau 

times nine towns of the Troad performed ia 
common religious functions and celebrated common festi- 



'Deorops of the W rfli 'Airi'u 'EUnni, C. I. A. 3487, 3657; a 
lijfian hououred iiri tuJ irn[iin]S -tS» lw\ tJ» 'Avfat 'Zhxttimt aal Jiri 
rir t[r I1a]>t4iiA(f wiKimi/. Bcnndorf, Tjyk. Jlebf, i. 133 ; lelUra to 
llie Hellenes iu Asia, 0. L Or. 3H3S. 383U -, » irtp;~BMirit in Ilia 
uldreas to the dit't ot Pargnoiiis, AiisUdea, p. 517. — An I^t toB 
Ksiraü rar Ir BiSurlf 'EaA^iw, Purrol, &pl, de la OnlaOe, p. 32 ; 
letter ot th« empnior Alexander to the üune, I>ig. xlls. t, iH. — 
Dio, li. 20: mif (Irsii. 'EAXnvaiinpät /i-ikdA^U), livrf rirt, toTi /lir 
*Aniir<>Tt tr Tlipyiiiir, -rott Si BiivuoTi Ir Vttmiafitiif ■n-iiviirai hrirpti^i. 

' llMidea lliB G.iUtarcIis (Mariiiiardt, JfliwiftireTTf. i, 5IÖ) w« mwi-t 
in GnlatU nreu under Hndriau IltllndnrnliBe (RiiU. de ivrr. IteU. 
vii. 19}. wbd oan ouly bu tokca Item like tbo ItulleiiaroLs In Tiuiais 
tp. 348, nolo 3). 
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Tala.' Tlio (lieta of the different provinces of ÄBia Minor, 
wbich were hero as in tlie wbole empire cnlletl iuto exist- 
ence as a Gxed institution by Aiigustiis, were not different 
in tbemselves from tliose oF the other provinces. Yet 
this institutioa developed itself, or rather ehanyetl its 
onture, here in a peculiar fashion. With the immediate 
purpose of these annual assemblies of the civic deputies 
of each province ' — to bring its wishes to the knowledge 
of the governor or the government, and generally to serve 
as organ of the province — was hero firat combined the cel- 
ebi-ntioQ of the annual festival for the govei-ning emi>eror 
and the imperial system generally. Augus- 
tus in the year 725 allowed the diets of Asia 
and Bithynia to erect temples and show diWne lionour 
to bim at their places of assembly, Pergamus and Nicome- 
dia. This new arrangement soon extended to the vbola 
empire, and the blending of the ritual institution with 
the administrative became a leading idea of the provin- 
cial organisation of the imperial period. But as regnrda 
pomp of priests and festivals and eivi" rivalries, this insti- 
' Tlie mriSpi«, tw>> /».'a lii^i' (ScliUemanii, Troia, 1684, p. 2SS) 
callB itself uUvwhere "l\ttU «al «d**« a! «amnmCiroi rn« ftwf« «ol toB 
iyärat kbI t^i nainrfipttn (ib. ]). 254), Auollier ilofumeiil oF the 
Mlue leagua from the lime of Anlignnns is giVBii in Drojflen, IM- 
haitmm, iL 3, 382 S. So two oilier <ma>A are ta be laken, which 
r«fur lo a narroirar circle thnn the prnTiiice. üiich ns Ihe old one of 
the thirteen loaia cities, that of the Leebiaus (Mnrqiiardt, SUuilt' 
WW. i. p. 516), that of the Phrygiaae on Iho ooius of Apomea. 
Thuae have also hail their migiBtarial presiduulB, as Endettd then 
hai recentlj' been foand a LesbiarcU (Harquardi, Le.), and likewiw 
tho MoeBlan Hellenes wero ander a Ponlaroli (p. 308), Yet it is not 
iiT>[)rohable that, nhere the arohousliip in named, the lea^e la more 
than a mere festal association ; the Lesbiima as well as Iho Moenlan 
Panlapolis maj hara had a special diet, over which these officers 
presided. Oa the other band the mviv rai TpyaXdm, «tlfov (Rom- 
SA}'. Ciliet itnd iiAopriei qf Phrg;/ii, p. 10). which stands alongaide 
of several Sflu", is a iinani-oomin unity destitate ot ciFio rights. 

' The uomposition of the diets of Asia Minor is most clearly ap- 
paN-nt in Slrabo's aocoiint of the Lyciarehy (liv. 3. 3, p. 064) and 
ill the narrative of Aristides (Or. 20, p. 314) as to bis election to 
ona of the Adatio provincial ptieHlhomU. 
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tution nowhere developed itself no much as in tbe provijiee 
of Asia and, atialofjously, in the other provinces of Aain 
Slioor ; und nowhere, consequently, has there enhaisted 
alongside of, and above, municipal ambition a provincial 
ambition of the towns still more than of the individnala, 
euch ns in Asia Klinor dominates the whole public life. 
The high priest {opxaptn's) of the new temple appointed 
from year to j'eor in the proi-incc ia not merely 
rr>«u*nci the most eminent dignitary of the province, 
'"^ but throughout its bounds the year ia desig- 

nated after him.' The system of festivals and gnmes after 
the model of the Olympic festival, which sprewl more and 
more as we saw among all the Hellenes, was associated in 
Asia Minor predominantly with the festivals and games 
of tbe provincial worship of tbe emperor, Tbe conduct 
of these fell to the president of the diet, in Asia to the 
Amarcli, in Bithynin to the Bitbyniarcb, and so on ; and 
not less he bad chiefly to bear tbe costs of the annual 
festival, although a portion of these, like the remaining 
expenses of this oqiudly brilliant and loyal worship, was 
covered by voluntary gifts and «ndowments, or was ap- 
portioned among the several towns. Hence these pi'esi- 
dentships were only accessible to rich people ; the pros- 
perity of the town TraUeo is indicated by the fact-, that it 
never wanted Asiarchs^the title remained even after the 
expiry of the official year — and the repute of the AposUa 
Paul in Ephesus is indicateil by Lis connection with differ- 
ent Asiarchs there. In spite of the expense this was an 
honorary position much sought after, not on account of 
the privileges attached to it, e.g. of exemption from tros- 
teesbip, but on account of its outward splendour; the 
festal entrance into the town, in purple di-eaa and with 
cbaplet on the head, preceded by & procession of boya 
swinging their vessels of incense, was in the horizon of 
the Greeks of Asia Minor what the olive-branch of Olyni- 

' S-'H eitnipleE for kÜA, C. T. Gr. W8T; for Ljni«, Iteundorf, 
[•gk. Brut, i. p. 71- But II10 Ljeimi f«iliir«l aiiEonililjr desigiul«! 
the ycara not by lli» Arpliiuruii» liiit l>j^ llio lorcinrcli. 
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pin was among the Hellenea. On several occasions thia 
or that Asiatif of qvuiUty boasts of having been not merely 
himself Aaiarch but descended also from Asinrchs. If 
tills cultus was at the outsut confmcd to the provincial 
capitiUs, tho municipal ambition, which in the province of 
Asia in piLrticular asBumed incredible proportions, very 
soon broke flirough those limits. Here already in the 
year 23 a second temple was decreed by tlie province 
to the then reigning emperor Tiberius as well as to bis 
mother and to the senate, and after long quarrelling of 
the towns, was by decree of the senate, erected at Smyrna. 
The other larger towns followed the example on later oc- 
casions.' If hitherto the province had had only one pres- 
ident and one chief priest, as only one temple, now not 
merely had oa many chief priests to bo appointed as there 
were provincial temples, but also, seeing that the conduct 
of the temple-festival and the execution of the games per- 
tained not to the chief priest but to the Innd-prcmdent, 
and the rival great towns were chiefly concerned about the 
festivals and games, there was given to all the chief priests 
at the same time the title and the right of presidency, 
80 that at least in Asia the Asiarchy and the chief priest- 
hood of the provincial temples coincided.' Therewith the 

■ Tacitus, Ann. iv, 15, 65. The town which poasesseg a tetnpla 
dedicated by llie diet o( the province (the mvl-r tJi "Ao-ia« «. t. A.) 
beam on that account the honorary predicato of Iho "{imperial) tnin- 
fi1e-ke<-pcr " lutmKipat) ; and. it oDe oE Ifaem hns eeverol Id hLdw, 
lliv iiumlier is appuuded. In this iustitatiou one may clearly dis- 
arm how the imperial wonhip obtained it« full elaboration in 
Asia Minor. In reality the neoeoraie is general, applicable to any 
deity and any town ; titularly, is an honorary rarname of the town. 
It meet« us with vanishing excuptloua only in the imperial oultua 
of Asia Minor— only some Greek towns of the neighbonriug prov- 
Inres, such as Tripolis in Syria, Thessulonicaln Macedonia, partlci- 
palvd in it 

' Howuier little tlie original direisUyof the presidency of lite 
diet and llie provincial chief pricttbiiod for tltncullua of the ent- 
pf^ror can ba called in qiinstioii. yel not inertly In the easo of the 
formnr doM tho inagisturini chnnctcr of Ih« president, still clearly 
mcugniaable in Bella«, wlieuoo the organisation of the »u^ gen»- 
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diet and the civil fmietions, from which the iustitutioa 
hod its origin, fell into the bttclcgrountl ; the AfiiArch was 
soon nothing more than the provider of n popular festival 
tinnexeil to the ilivine worship of the former anil present 
enii»erors, on which account indeed his wife — the Asinrch- 
es8 — might and zenloualy did take part in the celebration. 
A practical imjmrtiince, increased in Asia Minor lij tba 
high estimation in which this institution waa held, may 
have attAched to the provincial chief-pi-iesthood for the 
r»lly prooeeda, inll oomiilfitely inio tho s1i.i<te iu Asi.i Minor, but 
licra ill fnut, wher« lliu» rir haa sev^rnl ritual cpnlnta. llie 'haiipX't' 
KaA the ipxitpA\ rqt 'Ao-Iui seeia to bnve amalgamiited. Tbo pres- 
ident of tba *Birir never beure in Asi» Minor the titli! oF arparrrfit, 
vhicli shiLTply empli&siscs the civil office, and ififurTiü «oivaü fp. 
844, note) atn« t9n«i {C. I. Or. 4380", p. 1108) is rare ; tho eom- 
poiinda 'Kaiipxt'i AiMidp)^«, nunlngoas to the 'EAXalofix^T of Achnlsi 
nro Already In Blrabo's time the annal designation. That in the 
minor provinces, like Galatis and Ljoia, the Archon and the Aroh- 
ierens o( the province remained separate, is ceitiün. But In Asia 
tiie existence oC Aaiarohs far Ephesus and Bmyrna is eslnbiisliud hj 
inscriptions (Harquardt. Staattperui. i. 514), while yet oceordiug to 
the nature of the instltntlon there could only be one Asiarcli for 
Ihu vliole province. Here, too, the Agouothesin of the Archiereus 
is atlested (Galea on Hippocrates da pirt, 18, 3, p. OST, KUbn: 
rap' qu'v ir lltpyiaf tSr tfx"l>f'"' ti^i •cXKouiUrat fioro/uixE" i*"'^- 
oiyrtir), while it is the rer; esranco of the Asiarohate. To nil Ap- 
pearance the rivalries oC the toivns have here led to tbo rmalt, that, 
oftor tliero were scrernl taroplea of tho emperor dedieated bj the 
province in dllTerent towns, the Agonotbesla was taken from the 
real president of the diet, and, instead, the titular Aslarchate anil 
Hie Agountheaia were oommitled to the chief priest of each tvuiple. 
In that caav the 'Atidpx^' ■">' ifiX"P'^^ '7' "^ A»"' <a explained on the 
coins of the thirteen lonio towns (Mionnet, iii. 01, 1), and on Ephe- 
aian Insorlptions tho same Ti. Jnlius lUglnuB 1007 b« namwl eobm- 
time» 'Ao-fnpxii ß' rxmii -rap h S.'piar (Wood IincT. front tht great 
Uu-atre, p. 18), somelimoa ipx»f"i" fl' >^' rSr i, t^ta^ (>A. n. S, K. 
similarly 0). — Only in this way. too, are the institutions of Ihe 
tiiutth cuatury tn lie eompreliended. Hnrii a nhluf priosl Ap]ienrs in 
every provhici', in Asia with the title of Aaiarch, in Syria with that 
of Syriorch, and so forth. 1( tho amalgaroolioti of the Archon und 
the Arohiereue had already begun earlier In th» province of Aria, 
nothing WAS more natural than now, on tho diminuliou of tbo prov- 
o combinu Ilium ureryvhere Iii this way. 
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worsliip of tho emperors tlirough the religious auperin- 
tcndeuüe associated with it. After the diet had 
rf ™hii? t^" '•"•'ö resolvoJ on the worahip of the cmper- 
i^^injoiiwdai Qyg^ „ml tjjg government bail given its consent, 
action on the part of tho towns foliowed na a 
iDatter of course ; in Asia already under Augustus at least 
aU the chief plncea of judicial cii-cuib hod their Oaesni'eum 
and their emperors' festival, ' It was the right and duty of 
Die chief priest to watch over the execubion of these pro- 
vincial luid municipal decrees and the practice of the cultua 
in bis district ; what this might mean, is elucidated by tho 
fact, that the autonomy of the free city of Cyzicus in Asia 
was set aside under Tiberius for this among other reasons, 
that it had allowed the decree for building the temple of 
tho god Augustus to remain unfulfilled — perhaps just he- 
catise it as a free to^^'n was not under the diet. It is prob- 
able that this superintendence, although it primarily con- 
cerued the emperor- worehip, extended to tho af&irs of 
religion in general.' Tlien, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the empire for tho mastery, it was 
probably, in the (ii-st instance, tlirough the provincial chief 
priesthood that tho contrast hctweeu them was couverted 
into conflict. These priests appointed from the prorinciola 
of mark by the diet of the province, were by their tradi- 
tions and by their official duties fai- more called and in- 
clined than were the imperial magistrates to animadvert 
on neglect of the recognised worship, and, where dis- 
aunsion did not avail, as t)iey hod not themselves a power 
of punishment, to bring tho act punishable by civil law to 

' C. r. Or. 31102». 

' Dio pt Prnsa, Or. 35, p. 88 R., names the Arivoha onil tho 
aunlogoiis arohuiiH \\m Ariifnalna olearlj' tli«ir AgonoÜitäa. aud to 
Italtu jioinl the oorropt word« roii driniiiein lit ivo iftipur ^n^ 
i^r/pat Sa«, for nhfoh probably we »honld rend r^t Jt»ihii »Aiji) 
Tsäi Jlr^igrv ttixairrtt rap Uftur. Theru is, as Is veil known, an 
•ImoBt eoiistant abaeiioe in thn d«sii^ation of thn prnvlacial ptieata 
of vxpreaa rBtereneo lo thu worship of tho emperor» ; thef» was 
good rBMon for that «bBoiioe. If they wero expeclud to play la tbetc 
■phuros liiu part ol III« PontUes maximua iu Rome. 
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the notice of the local or imperial authorities and to invoke 
the aifi of tho secular tirm — above all, to bring tlie Chris- 
tiana face to face with the demands of the imperial cultus. 
In the later period tlie regents adhering to the old faith 
even expressly enjoin these chief priests personally, and 
through the priests of the towns placed under them, to 
punish contraventions of the existing religious arrange- 
menta, and assign to them exactly the part which under 
tho emperors of the new faith is taken by the raetropolilon 
and Ilia urban bishops.' Probably here it was not tho 
heathen organisation that copied the Christian institutions; 
but, conversely, the conquering Christian church that took 
its hierarchic weapons from the arsenal of the enemy. AU 
this applied, as we have already observed, to tho whole 
' Bfaximinns for thia purpose placed militarj help at the disposal 
of tKo clilef priest of tlie indiviclDDl province [Eosebios, Ititt. £(vi. 
viii. 14, 9) ; and the fomons letter of Jnlisn (£^. 49, comp. ^. 63) 
to [lie Oalitarcli ot the time gives a clear vieir of )iia obligations. 
Ho is to auperinteDd tlie whole religions mattere ot the province; to 
preserve liis independence in contradistinclion to the governor, not 
to danoe attendance npon him, not to alio« him to appear in tba 
temple witli military escort, to receive him not in front of, hut in, 
the temple, within nhich lie Is lord aud the governor a private man. 
01 the subsidies nliich the government has settled on tlie province 
(30,000 bushels of com and 60,000 wxtarii of wine), he Is to expend 
tlio fifth part on the poor persona who become clients of tLu Loallicn 
priests, and to omplnj' the rust otlienriae on obaritable objects; in 
ever; town of the province, if poatihle, with the aid of private per- 
sons, to call into eiiatence hospitals ({»wBox«"»)! not merely for heath- 
ens, bnt foroverybod]', aud no longer to allow the Christians themo- 
noply of good works. Heist« urge all the priests ot the provinea 
bj example and exhortation generally to maiulaiii a nillgious walk, 
to avoid the frequentiug of theatres and taverns, aud In parlienlnr 
to frequent the tumples diligentl)' with tli«ir family ""il tlieir 
attendants, or eUe, tf they »hould not amend tlieir ways, lu df-pocu 
them. It is a pastoral letter in the bust form, only with tbH address 
altered, and with quotations from Homer instead ot the Blbl«, 
Clearly as these arraogemeala hear «ti their fnc* the stainp of 
hi-athenism already collapsing, aud certainly as in this extent Ümy 
are foreign to the earlier epoch, the foundation at any rat»— th» 
funeral superintendence of the chief prifst of the province om 
maltera of woraLip — by no means appears as a new instilulioa. 
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empire ; but the very practical coDBequences of the pro- 
vincial regulation of the imperial cultue — the exercise of 
religious Buperintendence and the persecution of persona 
of another faith — were drawn pre-eminently in Aaia 
Minor. 

Alongaidc of tlie cultus of the empeivrs the irorship of 
the goda proper found its favoured abode in 
gnunnot Tciic- ^^j^ Mmor, and all its extravagances In par- 
ticular there found a refuge. The mischief of 
asylums and of miraculous cures had here its seat in a 
quite special sense. Tinder Tiberius the limitation of the 
former was enjoined by the Boman senate ; tho god of 
lieaiing, Asklepios, nowhere performed more and greater 
wonders than in his much-loved city of Pergamus, which 
worshipped him as Zeus Asklepios, and owed to him a 
good part of its prosperity in the imperial period. The 
most active won d «^workers of the time of the empire — the 
snltsequently canonised Cappadocian Apollonius of Tyana 
and the Paphlagonian serpent-man Alexander of Abonu- 
teichos — belonged to Asia Minor. If the general pro- 
hibition of associations was carrie<l out, as we shall see, 
with special strictness in Asia Minor, the reason must 
doubtless be sought mainly in the religious conditions 
which gave special occasion to the abuse of such unions 
there. 
The public safety was left to depend in the main on the 
land itself. In the earlier imperial period, 
"*"'* apart from the Syrian command which in- 
cluded eastern Cilioia, there was stationed in all Asia 
Minor simply n detachment of 6,000 auxiliary troops, which 
served aaa garrison in the province of Galatia,' along with 



' TliU tronp, Mconlliig lo Us position in Josephtis. BdL JW. li. 
tti. A, betwtTHU tba pravincea of Asia and Cappikdocii not proviijvit 
witli garrtiona. ens oolf be referred te Gnltlin. Of course it tur- 
nblicd nlso llio dotuhmciita, which were gintloned iu ilie dapendenl 
larritoricB on the Con ess ui, at tint time— under Hero — apparently 
«Im thneo Btntioiied nii tlia Bosporus itself, ia which, St is true, alrä 
the HiMsIan corps took part (p. I!43j. 



n fleet of 40 ships ; this commond wns tlestmed portly to 
keep in check the restless Fisidinus, partly to cover the 
north-eastern frontier of the empire, and to watch over the 
coast of the Black Sea as far as the Crimea. Vespasian 
raised this troop to the Rtatus of an army ccrps of two 
legions and placed its staffln the province of Cappadocia 
ou the upper Euphrates. Besides these forces destined to 
guard the frontier there nere not then any garrisons of note 
in anterior Asia ; in the imperial province of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, e.g. thei-e Iny a single cohort of 500 men, in 
the senatorial provinces, at the most, individual soldiers 
told off from the im)>erial guard or from the neighbouring 
imperial provinces for special purposea' If this testiiiea, 
on the one hand, most emphatically to the internal peace 
of these provinces, and clearly brings before our eyes tha 
enormous contrast of the citizens of Asia Mioor with the 
constantly unsettled capitals of Syria and E^pt, it ex~ 
plains, on the other hand, the subsistence, already noticed 
in another connection, of brigandage in a coiintry moun- 
tainous throughout and in the interior partly desolate, 
particularly on the Myso-Bithynian frontier and in the 
mountain valleys of Pisidia mid Isauria. There was no 
civic militia proper in Asia Minor. In spiteof thellouriab- 
ing of gymnastic institutes for boys, youths, and men, the 
Hellenes of this period in Asia remained na unwarlike as 
in Europe.' They restricted themselves to creating for 
„ . the maintenance of public safety civic peace- 

masters (Eirenarchs), and placing at their dis- 
posal n number of civic gens d'armes, partly mounted mer- 
cenaries of small repute, hut which must yet have been 
useful, since the emperor Marcus did not disdain, in the 
sorely felt want of ti-ied soldiers during the Mafcomaniau 

' Pmetorinii triitiniianii» Kphtgi, Eph, fpigr. W. n. 70. A suldicr 
In tiationc Hicomedcnti, Plin. iid Trai. 74. A Ifigioirnry ciiiiluriou 
In »yianlium, tt, 77, 78. 

' In llie municipal ui<it(crs of Ailn Minor urerj'tliiiig ocean except 
wh«l reUtes to iirmfl. Tlio Sniyrnacnn arpa-rni^t M ti» IwKmr !« of 
ooiUTM ft rHminiflceni^e equillj- witli t!iu cullus ot Huraklv« bwKotiKa^ 

{CI ffi-.aioa). 
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war, to incorporate these town-soHiere of Asia Minor 
among the imperial troops. ' 
The administration of justice on the part as well of the 
civic authorities as of the governors left at 
of JSrti«!™^™ ^Iiis epoch much to be desired ; yet the emer- 
gence of the imperial rule marks a turn in it 
for tho hotter. The interference of the supremo power 
had under the republic confined itself to the penal conti-ol 
of the public ofliciiÜB, and excrciseJ this, especially in 
later times, feebly nnil factiously, or rntlior not at all. 
Now not merely were the reins drawn tighter in Rome, in- 
asmuch OB the strict superintendence of its own officei's 
^vaa inseparable from the unity of miUtary government, 
and even the imperial senate was induced to wntcli more 
sharply over the administration of its mandatories ; but it 
became now possible to set aside the miscarriages of the 
provincial courts by way of the newly introduced appeal, 
or else, where an impartial trial could not be expcctod in 
the province, to carry the process to Rome before the bar 
of the emperor.' Both of these steps applied also to the 

' Tlio EIrenarcli of Smyrufl aeiida out these gens iParmaio arreat 
Polycftrp : ii^Mor ttayiürai Hal 'rwwtii /uri mil' ovrfSur oÜTni E'Aur, 
i, M ^$irr<iy Tpixomi (Ac&i rriai±, e± Bulnurt. p, 3Ü). TliMtlic/ 
li«d not tbe nnnour of Eoldiers proper, is also elsewhere remarked 
{AmmiaiK xxvli. 9, ; adliibitit temicrmibut quihutilam — «galuEt 
the IxauriuiB— ;u(U diogmäai aptlliml). Tlieir employmeut iu Ü\b 
HarcQmnuiau nur Is roporlud hjr the biogrsplitr ot Hucus. o. SO : 
arinaHt rt diogmila». and by 111« inscription of Aeuui in Plirygia, 
C. I. Gr. 3031 a U=L«bä^Waddington, 0S2: rafa^x^' *f •"plv 

' In CniduB {DuU. de atrr. ildl. viL 62). in tUe jear 741-742 d. c, 
la. II lotDfl appirmitly regpeutable kurgEBsos had daring 

three uighla asMlIed the lioiise oC one with whom 
they had a pertoaal feud ; in repelling tlie attack one of tho alavr?s 
ot the beneged bouse had killed one of the vsailanls b; a venel 
tbronn from the window. The ooeupanU of Ilie besiegeil house 
wore thereupon aaoii<«d of mniiBlaughter, but, as they had pnblic 
opinion against them, tliey druadud tho oivio tribiuial and dvsired 
the matter to be decided by the verdict of the Brnpciror AagUBlus. 
The Utter had the oaae investigated by a uummisstuner, and ae- 
«inttted the aocusud, of which he iuformud the authorities In 
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senatorial provinces, and were to all appearance, pre- 
dominiuitly felt »s a benefit 

As in the caae of tLe Hellenes of Europe, so in Asit) 
Minor the Roman province was esaentially an 
uon ™tDi>ni [n aggregate of urban communities. Here, as in 
Aum Minur. ggüafl^ the traditionol received forms of dem- 
ocratic polity were in general retained, f. j. the magistrates 
continued to be chosen by the burgesses, but everynhera 
the determining influence was pUced in the hands of the 
wealthy, and no free play watt allowed to the pleaaure of 
the multitude any more than to serious political ambition. 
Among the limitations of municipul autonomy it was pe- 
culiar to tbe towns of Asiii Minor, that the already men- 
tioned Eireuorch, the police-master of tlie city, was subse- 
quently nominated by the governor from a list of ten 
uomes proposed by the council of the city. TLe govern- 
ment-trusteeship of civic finance-administration — the im- 
perial appointment of one not belonging to the city 
itself aa n guardian of property (curu(or m 
publicae, Xoyumfs), whose consent the civic au- 
thorities had to procure in the more important dealings 
with property — was never general, but was orduiued for 
this or that city according to need ; in Asia Minor, bow- 
ever, in keeping with the importance of its urbon devel- 
opment, it was introduced specially early, i.e. from the 
beginning of the second century, and on a specially com- 
prehensive scale. At least in the third century hei-e, aa 
elsewhere, other important decrees of the communal ad- 
ministration ha<l to be laid before the governor to he cou- 
fivined. The Koman government did not insist nnynhere, 
Cnidas, witli the remitrk that tlie; woatd not bftv« Imndled Uib 
[DAttcr impurlialljr, uid directed them lo aot in aooordnace with 
Iiis verdict This vas cerLaiol;. a» Cnldo« we a free town, an en- 
croiuthiDeiit on ila eoveivign Tiglus. as also in Atbeos apimal lu tli» 
«raperor and even lo the proconsul waa ia Hadriao'e time altowablu 
(p. 284, Dotd 2). But anf one who conaidera tlie state ot tliltiga as 
to jiutice in a Greek town ot this epoch aod of lliis jwsitian, it)U 
not doulit that, while anok euorouchmeDt gave doubliesfi ooouioit to 
Tuioni uujUBt d(9ciBioiia, it muoli more (retjueutly prevented tbeia. 
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tmd least of all in thG Hellenic lands, on uniformity of 
miinicipul Constitution ; in Asia Minor there prevailed 
great vai-iety, according, it may be conjectiired, in many 
cases with the pleasui'c of the indiridual burgess-bodies, 
although for the communities belonging to the same 
province the law organising each prorincs prescribed 
general I'ules. Whntever institutions of this sort may be 
looked upoa as dilTused in A^ia Minor, and predominiuitty 
peculiar to the land, bear no poUtical cbaracter, but are 
merely significant as regards social relations, sueli as tbo 
unions spread over all Asia Minor, partly of the older, 
portly of the younger citizens, the Gerusin 
and the fjeoi, cluba for the two classes of age 
with corresponding places of gj-mnostic exercise and fes- 
tivals,' Of autonomous communities there were from tha 
outset far fewer in Asia Minor than in Helios proper ; and, 
in particular, the most important towns of Asia Minor 
' Tlie OeruaiA often mentioiied ia inscrlptioos ot Asia HiDOr haa 
notliing but the cxme in comiana with the political iustitution liit 
upon bj LyaimiLchus in Ephesus (Strabo, xiv. 1, 21, p, 040 ; Wood, 
^ktna, inter, from tlit temple of Diann, n. 19) ; it» chuacUr in 
Human times ii Indicated parltj hj Titruvlna, II. 8, 10; Oroeti 
Idnmum) Sardinni eicibua ad requifMeeHdum a^tafti olio Meniorum 
eoUespo trfiiriam deitiearerunl, partlj bj the Insoriplion receiitl; 
tuuud i» Ilia Lyoian town Sldjm* (Benndorf, Lyk, Jbiu, I. 71), 
Moordlug to nbicli couuuil uid people resolve, ta Uie Ian rsqTiires, 
to iustltute n Geruain, and to ulect to it ßO Buleiitae and &0 other 
citixunB, who then appoint a gjmnaaiarch for tbe naw Gerosi». 
This Kj^mnselnrvh. vho meets us elsewhere, as well as the iljrninode 
ot tlie Gemsia (Menadler, qua condic. Eplimi un niU, p. Gl), aie, 
among the office-bearers of Ihia bodjr known to db, the ouly one 
charaoteriatlc of its nature. Auulogous, Lot of less estimation, are 
the tiürffM of (he ria>, whicli also liave llieir own gjmnatiarchs. 
To the two overseers o( the places of gymnastic eieroiw for the 
Srown-tip citiiena the gymiiasiarchs of the Ephohl form the oon- 
Irast (Menadier, p. ßl). Common repasts and feslJTaU (to which 
the Uymuodes hna reference) were of coorse not wanting, parlic- 
nUrlj In the caau of the Gernaia. It was not a provision foe the 
poor, Dor )-et a eaUt^um re«erTed for tbe municipal arlsloctacy ; 
bat choracli-rUlIc for the mode of civil Intercourse among the 
Greeks, with wliom the gymnasium was nearly what tbe cititene' 
Hnmbly-rooius ace in our small towns. 
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never had tHa doubtful diatinction, or at any rate early 

lost it, Bucli as CyzicuB uudcr Tiberius (p. 377), Saoos 

tlirougli Vespasian. Asia Minor wbb jubI old eubjecMer- 

ritoiy and, under its Feitüaii as uuder ils Hellenic rulers, 

accustomed to moDorehic orgtmiBation ; here Icsa than in 

Hellas did useless recoUectiona and vogue hopes carry 

lueu away beyond the limited municipal horizon of the 

present, and there was not much of this sort to disturb 

the peaceful enjoyment of such happiness in life as was 

jxissible under the existing circamstoncea. 

Of this happiuesa of life there was abundance in Asia 

Minor under the Boniiui imperial I'uvenimenL 
rrbulUe. „.. , ,, ,f,. " ,, 

' Ao province of them all, says uu author 

living in Smp-na under the Antonines, " has bo many tovTOH 

to show OS ours, and none such tonus as our largest. It 

has the advuntage of n charmiug country, a favourable 

climate, varied products, a poaitioD in the centre of th6 

empire, a girdle of peaceful [«ople aU round, good order, 

rarity of crime, gentle treatment of slaves, consideration 

and goodwill from the rulei-a" Asia was called, as we 

have already said, the province of the live hundred tonus ; 

nnd, if the arid interior, in paii; fitted only for pastui'e, of 

Phrj-gia, Lycaonia, Golatio, and Cappadoda was even at 

that time but thinly peopled, the rest of the coast was not 

fur behind Asia. The enduring prosperity of th« regions 

capable of cultivation iu Asia Itliuor did not extend merely 

to the cities of illustrious name, Buch as EpheBua. Smyrna, 

Laodicea, Apamea; wherever a comer of the country, 

neglected under tlie desolation of the fifteen huudred 

years which separate us from that time, is opened up to 

investigation, there the firet and the most jmwerful feeling 

is that of ostoiiii^hment, one might almost say of shame, nt 

the coulrast of the WTetehod and pitiful present with tbo 

liappiueas and splendour of the post Bomoji age. 

On u secluded mountain-top uot far from the Lydon 

coast, where according to the Greek fable 

dwelt the Chimaero, lay the ancient Crogit^ 

probably built only of beams and clay tiles, and baviiig 
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for tbat ronson no trace of it left excepting the Cyclopian 
fortrese-WEilla at the foot of the Lill. Below the sumnut 
spreads a pleasant fertile valley with fresh Alpine air and 
southern vegetation, surrouniled hy mountaius rich in 
woods and gome. When under the cmperar Claudius 
Lycia becaioe a province, the Itoman government trans- 
ferred the mountain-toivn — the " green Cragus" of Horace 
— to this plain ; in the market-xthice of the new town, 
Bidynia, the remains still stand of the tetrastyle temple 
then dedicated to the emperor, and of a stately colonnade, 
which a native of the place who had acquired means as a 
physician built in his early home. Statues of the emper- 
ors and of deserving fellow-citizens adorned the market ; 
there wei-c in the town a temple to its protecting goda, Ar- 
temis and Ai>ollo, Laths, gymnastic institutions (yu/iwurta) 
for the older as for the younger citizens ; from the gates 
along the main road, which led steeply down the moun- 
tain side to the harbour Colabatia, there stretched on both 
sides rows of stone sepulchral monuments, more stately 
nnil more costly than those of Pompeii, and for the most 
part still erect, while the houses presumably built, like 
those of the ancient city, from perishable materials, have 
disappeoied. We may draw an inference as to the posi- 
tion and habits of the former inhabitants from a mu- 
nicipal decree recently found there, probably drawn up 
under Commodits, as to constituting the club for the elder 
citiüens ; it was composed of a hundred members, taken 
one half from the town-council and the other from tlie 
rest o{ tlio citizens, including not more than three freed- 
men and one person of illegitimate birlh, all the rest be- 
gotten in lawful wedlock and belonging in part to de- 
monstrably old and wealthy burgess- bouses. Some of 
these famiUes attained to Roman citizenship, one even to 
the senate of the eujpire. But even abroail this seuatoiial 
bouse, as well as diiforent physicians of Sidyma employed 
in other lands and even at the imperial court, remained 
mindful of their homes, and et-veral of them closeil their 
lives there ; one of these distiuguiahed denizens has pot 
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together the legends of the town and the prophecies con- 
cerning it in a compilation not exactly excellent, but very 
learned anil ver)- patriotic, and caused these memorabilia to 
be publicly exhibited. This Crogua-Sidyma did not vote 
among toivns of the first claasat the diet of the smoU Lycian 
proTince, was without a theatre, without honorary titles, 
and without those general festivals which in the world, ob 
it then was, nuuked a great town ; was even, according to 
the conception of the ancients, a. small provincial town 
and thoroughly a creation of the Roman imperial peiiad. 
But in the whole Vilajet Aidin there is at the present 
day no inland place which can be even remotely placed 
by the side of this little mountain -town, such as it ivns, ob 
regards civilised existence. "Wliat etill stands vividly to- 
day before onr eyes in this secluded village has disap- 
peared, with the exception of slight remains, or even wilh- 
out a trace, in an untold number of other towns under 
the devastating hand of man. The coinage of the imperial 
period, freely given to the towns in copper, allows us a 
certain glance at this abundance ; no province can even 
remotely via with Asia in the number of minta and the 
variety of the representations. 
No doubt this merging of all intei-esta in the petty town 
of one's bu'th was not without its reverse side 
nidji»! idDUni» in Asia Miuor, any more than among the Eu- 
" ropean Greeks. What was said of their com- 

munal administration liolda good in the main also here. 
The urban finance -system, which knows itself to be with- 
out right control, lacks steadiness and frugality and often 
even honesty ; as to building — sometimes the resouities of 
the town are exceeded, sometimes even what is most need- 
ful is left undone ; the humbler citizensbecome accustomed 
to the largesses of the tovrn-chest, or of men of wealth, to 
free oil in the baths, to public banijuota and popubir reo- 
reutioos out of others' ]>ocketfi ; the good houses become 
used to the clientage of the nniltitude, with its abject 
demonstrations of homage, its bogging intrigues, its divia- 
a ; rivalries exist, aa between town and town (p. Sßfl), 
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BO in every town between the several circles and the 
soveral houses ; the government bi Aain Minor dares not 
to introduce the formation of poor-clubs and of voluutaiy 
fireworks, such aa everywhere existed in the west, becnuse 
the spirit of bction here at once takes possession of every 
association. The culm sea easily becomes a swamp, and 
the hick of the great pulsation of general interest is clearly 
discernible also in Asia Minor. 
Aaia Minor, especially in its anterior portion, was one 
of the richest domains of tho grcnt Roman 
^°''*'^''' state. DoubtlcBB the niisgoveriunent of the 
republic, the disasters of the Mithradatic time thereby 
produced, thereafter the evil of piracy, and lastly the many 
years of civil war which had financially affected few prov- 
inces BO severely as these, had doubtless bo utterly disor- 
ganised tho means of the communities and of Individaola 
there, that Augustus resorted to the extreme expedient of 
striking off all claims of debt ; all tho Asiatics, with tlie 
esceptioQ of the Ithodians, made use of this dangerous 
remedy. But the peaceful government ^bicb again set iu 
made up for much. Not everywhere — the islanda of tho 
Aegean Sea for example, never thereafter revived — but in 
most places, already when Augustus died, tho wounds as 
well as the remedies were forgotten ; and iu this state the 
land remained for three centuries down to tho epoch of 
the Gotliio wars. The sums nt which tho towns of Asia 
Minor were nssessed, and which tliey themselves, certainly 
under control of the governor, had to allocate and raise, 
formed one of the most considerable sources of income 
for the impenid exchequer. How the burden of taxation 
stood related to the ability of the taxed to pay, wo are un- 
lible to ascertain ; but permanent overburdening in tho 
strict Bcnso is not compatible with the circumstances in 
which we find the land down to tho middle of the third 
eentury. The remissnesH of the government, still more 
perhaps thau its iuteutioiial forbearance, may have kept 
within bounds the fiscal restriction of traffic aD<l the ap- 
phcation of a tax-screw which was inconvenient not merely 
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for the taxed. In great cnlamities, particularly on occ»- j 
eion of tbe earthijuakes which under Hberius fearfuUj' 
devastated twelve douiisfaing cities of Asia, eapecially Sar- < 
dia, and under Plus a uumber of Caiian and Lyciaa towns : 
and tbe islands of Coa and Kbodes, private and above all , 
imperial help was rendered >vith great liberality, and be- ' 
stowed upon the natives of Asia Minor the full blessing of ' 
a great state — tbe collective guarantee of all for alL Tbe 
construction of roads, which the Bomans had taken in 
band oq the first erection of the province of Asia hy 
Mauius Aquillius (iiL 75), was seriously prosecuted during 
the imperial period in Asia Minor onlj- where larger gar- 
risons were stationed, particularly in Cappadocia and the 
neighbouring Cialatia, after Vespasian hod instituted a 
legionary camp on the middle Euphratea' In the other 
provinces not much was done for it, partly, doubtless, in 
consequence of tlie laxity of the senatorial government ; 
wherever roads were here constructed on the part of the 
state, it was done on imperial ordinance.* 

This prosperity of Asia Minor was not the work of ft 
government of superior insight and energetic octivitf. 
The political institutions, the incitements of trade and 
commei-ce, the initiative in literature and art belong 
throughout Asia Minor to the old free towns or to tbe At- 
tolids. What the Bomau government gave to the land, was 
essentially the permanence of a state of peace, the tolera- 
tion of inward prosperity, the absence of that governing 

' The miloBloiies bugia here with Vespasian {CT. L. ili. 806), and 
are tlieiicefortit numerous, particular!/ from Domitiao down to 
H]idrian, 

'This IB most clearly siioirn by the Toad-coDBlructiona executed in 
llie senatorial province of Bitliynia under Nero and Vespasian by 
Ilia imperial procurator ((7. 1. L. iiL 34C ; Eph. v. n. 96). Bnt even 
la the cose of the roads coiistrnoted in the senatorial provinces u( 
Asia and Cyprus the senate is never uamed, and tho same may be 
assumed for them. In the third century here, as everywhere, tba 
coustruotton even ol tlie imperial higliirays was transferred to tha 
oommnnes (Smyrna : (J. 1. L. iii. 471 ; Thyatira, BuU. d» Oorr. 
Htll 1. 101 ; Paphoa, O. I. L. iiL 218). 
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wisdom which regards everj- sound pair of arms and every 
saveil piece of money as rightfully subservient to its im- 
mediate aims — negative viiluea of personages far from 
prominent, but often more conducive to the common weal 
than the great deeds of the self-constituted guardians of 
mankind, 
The prosperity of Asia Minor was in beautiful equipoise, 

dependent as much on agricullure as on in- 
22ml"* oom. jygtry juji] commerce The favours of nature 

were bestowed in richest measure, especially on 
the regions of the coasts ; and there are many evidences 
with how laborious diligence, even under more difficult 
cirourostances, every at all useable piece of gronnd was 
turned to account, e.g. in the rocky valley of the Eury- 
medon in Parophylia by the citizens of Selga. The pro- 
ducts of the industry of Asia Minor are too numerous and 
too manifold to be dwelt upon in detail ; ' we may mention 
that the immense postures of the interior, with their flocks 
of sheep and goats, made Asia Minor the headquarters of 
1 manufactures and of weaving generally — it suf- 
f' to recall the Milesian and the Oalatian, that is, the An- 
, wool, the Attalic gold-embroideries, the cloths pre- 

"•"Tha ChrisHang of tli« littl« town o( Corycns in tho ßungh Cili- 
oIa «ere wont, coiitrar; to llie general oiiBtam. lo ajjpend ivgotnrty 
In their tomb inscriptioiiB tlie station iu life. Oii the upitaplis ra- 
coveted there by Lmislota and reuonlljr by Duchesne (fitiU, (fc (t/rr. 
JM. vli. 230 ff.J, there are foaiid a writer Inripwi), a wine dealor 
{BMitnpoi), two oil -deal are (JMniiAi»), a gri!eD-grocer(Aax>Mn<iAi|>), 
a frnU dealer (iirnpsitdAiii), two retail daalera (jtJiniXoi), five gold- 
amlUiB {aiifäpias thrice, }cp>'''^X''" t^li^ei, one of whom is also pres- 
byter, four copperamitba (xoAitilTv»oi once, X"^«*') thrice], two in- 
•tnmuiit makera (l|iri(vo|Kl«iitl, five potters li»p<vi«tt), of vhich one 
ia designated as work-giver lipyaiinit), another ia al the same lime 
pretbyler, a clothes dealer ilfiaTiiw^Aqi), two linen dealers (hirox^Aiii), 
three weavers liSayianii), a, worker in wool (iptiivpyi%), two shoe. 
makera (KaXxyiptos, naAT^u»), a skinner ([risiKt^i, donbllesa Cor 
^nopd^i, peUio), a mariner {raixt^Ttpotj, a mld-wife (iarpoi^); tuKher 
a joint tomb of the highly reputable money changers (a^rrifia niv 
ttrrmrrintr rpanfiTwr). Sooh WAS Ik« look of things them in the 
ftttli and sixth centurlea 
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pored in the workshops of Phrygian Lnodicea after the 
Nervian, that is the FlemiHh, style. It is weli-knonn that 
an iiisurrection hod almost broken out in Ephesus because 
the goldsmiths dreaded injury to their sale of sacred im- 
ages &om the new Cliristian faith. In Philadelphia, a 
cooaiderable town of Lydia, we Itnow the names of two out 
of the seven districts : they are those of the wool-weavers 
and the shoemnliers. Probably there is hero brought to 
light what in the case of the other towns is hidden under 
older and more genteel names, that tlie more considerable 
towns of Asia included throughout not merely a miütitude 
of artisans, but also a numerous manufacturing population. 
The money-dealing and traffic were in Asia Minor de- 
pendent chiefly on its own products. The great foreign 
imports and exports of Syria and Egypt were here in the 
main excluded, though from the eastern lands various 
articles were introduced into Asia Minor, e.g. a consider- 
able number of slaves through the Qalatian traders.' But, 
if the Roman merclinnts were to be found here apparently 
in every loi'ge and small town, even at places like Ilium 
and Asaus in Mysia, Prymnessus and TraionopoUs in 
Plirygia, in such numbers that their associations were in 
the habit of taking part along with the town's burgesses 
in public acts ; if in Hierapolis, in the interior of Phrygia, 
a manufacturer {ipyaar^) CAUsed it (o be inscribed on his 
tomb that he bad in his lifetime sailed seventy-two times 
round Cape Malea to Italy, and a liomnn poet describes 
the merchant of the capital who hastens to the port, in 
order not to let his business-friend from Cibyra. not far 
distant from Hierapolis, fall into the bands of rivals, there 
is thus opened up a glimpse into a stirring man ufautii ring 
and mercantile life not merely at tlie seaports. Language 
also testifies to the constant intercourse with Italy ; among 

' This trafflo altested for tlia foarth century |Aminiaiius< kxIL 7, 
8: ClaudianuB In Eutrop 1. 60) isbejouddoubt oldsr. Of BiiotluiT 
nUure la thd fact, that, u PhilostrUoR «tatea (Vila Ap«U. vii!, 7, 
13), the DouGrauk inhabitaata of Phrygia sold t]i«Ir clilldruu la ths 
Blave-daalon. 
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tlio Latin words Uutt became current in Ainn Minor not a 
tew proceed from such intercourse, as indeed in Ephesus 
even tlie guild of tho wool-weaverB gives itself a Latin 
ntima' Teni^herB of all sorts and physicians came esi^e- 
ciolly from this quarter to Italy and the other lands of tho 
Latin tongue, and not merely gained often considerable 
wealth, but also brought it back to their native place ; 
among those to vbom tho towns of Asia Minor owe build- 
ings or endowments, the physicians who had become rich,* 
and literati, occupy a prominent position. Lastly, the 
emigration of tlio great familiea to Italy affected Asia 
Minor less and later than the West ; it was easier for peo- 

' iurtpyaala rar Aaraplur (Wood, Eplut^i», oity, ti. 4). On tha in- 
•oriptlons of Cor jeos (p. 889) Latin nnnms ot artiBina are frequeat, 
TliB Rlutr is callvd yfiitat in tlia Phrygian inscriptions, C. I. Or. 
8&00, 3H03 i. 

' Oiuj ot tliese Ib Xenoplion Bon of Hersclitos of Cos, well known 
from Tacilns {Ann. xii. Ul, DT} and FUny, 11. If. xxix. 1, 7, tnd 
front a secivs ot moniunenla of Itis nntiTe piacu {BvU. dt wrr. HtIL 
V. 468). As phjsician-in-ordinru-y lipx^"?^'' which title CrBt ocean 
here) to tbe eraperor he nflqnired encli Isflncnco that be oombtned 
irlth his medical acttrit]' Ihu position of imperial cabinet •Mcrelsc}' 
fbrGreek coireapondeane (iri rur'EAX-iiiiiKir&taitpiniTiir; ooiap. Sni- 
d»B, ». V. tunvivwi ^A^^^(alltp^il), and lia procured not merelj for hia 
brother sod nncle the Iloman fraochise and posts aa offlcera of 
eqaestrian ranic, and for Iiimeelf. buaidei tlie lioreu of a knight and 
the rank of officer, the decoration of the golden chaplot and tho 
■pear on oecudon of the trinmpb over Britain, but also for liignaliro 
place freedom from tsxalion. HI» tomb stands ou the island, and 
KIssrateFol coontrymen sut np stalues to him and to hia, and struck 
in memory ot him coias with his effigy. He it is who is alleged to 
bave put an end ti Claudius, when dead-alck, by furtUei' poisoning, 
and accordingly, m eijually valuable to him and to his successor, ho 
Is termed on his mon amenta not merely, OB nsnal, "friend ot the 
emperor" ipikeBißaarSt), bot Bpeoinlly friend of Clandina {^lAs- 
vAoJiiai) and of Kero (i^tAw/pt»- ; «o according to certain restoration), 
nil brother, whom lie followed in this poaition, drew a BaUry of 
600,000 sesterces (£5000), bnt usnied the emperor that he had only 
token tbe position to please liim, us bis town-prs:^lice broogbt in to 
him 1 00,000 Bcsteroes more. lu spile of tho enormotu sums whiob 
the brothers had ospended on Naples in particular, ta well as on 
Coe, tbey left boblud an estate of 30,000,000 seatcrces l£335,000J. 
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plo from Vienna ouil Narbo to tranaplont themselves to 
tbe capital of the empire than fröm tho Greek towns ; nor 
was the government in the earlier period quite incline<1 
to bring tlie municipals of mark from Asia Minor to tbe 
court, and to introduce them into the Roman aristocracy. 
If we leave out of view tbe marvellous period of early 
bloom, in which the Ionic epos and the Aeolic 
lync poeby, the begmmngs of historical com- 
position and of philosophy, of plastic art and of painting, 
had their rise on these shores, in science as in the practice 
of art the great age of Asia Minor was that of the Attalida, 
which faithfully cherished the momoiy of that still greater 
epoch. If Smyrna showed dlrine honors to its citizen 
Homer, struck coins for him and named them after him, 
there was thus expressed tbe feeling, which dominated all 
Ionia and all Asia Minor, that divine art bad come down 
to earth in Hellas generally, and in Ionia in particular. 
How eai'ly and to what extent elementary instruction 
was an object of public care in these regions 
is clearly shown by a decree of the town Teoa 
io Ly.lia ' concerning it According to this, after the gift 
of capital by a rich citizen bad provided the town with 
means, there was to be instituted in future, alongside of 
the inspector of gymnastics (yvfiviuTiApxi}<i), also the hon- 
orary office of a sohool- inspector (jraiSovo/u«). Further, 
tlioro were to be appointed three paid teachers of writing 
with salaries, according to the thiee classes respectively, 
of GOO, 550. and 500 drachmae, in order that all the free 
boys and girls might be instructed in writing ; likewiso 
two gymnastic masters, each with a salary of 500 drncbmae; 
a teacher of music with a salary of 700 drachmae, who 
should instruct the boj-s of tbo last two years at school 
and the youtlis that had left school in playing the lut« and 
tlie rithara ; a boxing master with 800 drachmae, and a 
teacher for archery and throwing of the spear with a jwiy 
of 250 drachm ne. Tho teachers of wi'iting and mnaic art> 
■Til» ilooiinieiit is eivvn ti; DitleDbergnr, n. 340. AUaliu IL 
randu naimilu' uudowmetil in Dvlpbi {IhiU. decorr. lltü. V. lAT]. 
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to hold a public examinntion of Ihe scholars annually in 
the town-balL 8ucb w» tbe Asia Minor of tbe time of 
the Attalida ; but tbe Roman republic did not continue 
their work. It did not cause its victoriea over tbe Gnla- 
tiana to be immorlalieod by the chiael, and the Pergamene 
library went ahortlj before the battle of Aetium to Alex- 
nndrin ; many of tbe best genus perished in the» devnsta.- 
tion of tbe Mithradatic and tbe civil wnva. It was only in 
tbe time of the empire that the care of ai't, and above all 
of literature, revived at least outwardly with tho prosperity 
of Asia Minor. To a primacy proper, such as was pos- 
sessed by Athens oa a university-totvu, by Alexandria in 
the sphere of scientific research, and by the frivolous 
capital of Syria for the dmma and the battel, none of the 
numerous cities of Asia Minor could lay claim in any 
direction whatever ; but general culture was probably 
nowhere more widely diffused and more influential. It 
must have been very early the custom in Asia to grant to 
teachers and physicians exemption from the civic offices 
and functions that involved expense ; to this province was 
directed tbe edict of the emperor Pius (p. 356), which, in 
order to set limits to au exemption that was evidently 
very burdensome for the city Üuances, prescribes maximal 
numbers for it : ci/, allows towns of the first ciase to grant 
this immunity to the extent of ten physicians, five in- 
structors in rhetoric, and five in grammar. 
The position of Asia Minor as occupying the first rank 
in tbe literary world of tbe imperial period 
JJ^J^J""'""' was based on tbe system of the rhetors, or, 
according to the expression later in use, the 
Bopbists of this epoch — a system winch we modems can- 
not easily realise. Tho place of authorship, which pretty 
nearly ceased to have any significance, was taken by the 
pubbc discourse, somewhat of tbe nature of our modem 
nniversity and acoilemic addresses, externally producing 
itself anew and preserved only by way of exception, once 
heard and talked of, and then for ever forgotten, Tbe 
contents were furnished fretjuently by tbe occasion of 
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insHtutea for Ihe higher instruction of youth. The sophis* A 
tic system thus belongs, aX nil events especdally, to Asia I 
Minor, and particularly to the Asia Minor of the second I 
and third centuries ; only thera inay not be found in this 1 
literary primacy any special peculiarity of these Greekfl [ 
and of this epoch, or even a national characteristic The I 
Bopliiatic Bystem appears everywhere alike, iii Smyrna and 
Athens as in Rome and Carthage ; the masters of elo- 
quence were sent out hke patterns of lamps, and tha 
mftnufacture was organised everywhere in the same way, 
Greek or Latin, according to desire, the supply being 
raised in accordance with the need. But no doubt those 
Greek district«, which took precedence iu prosperity and 
culture, furnished this article of ex^Kirt of the best quality 
and in greatest quantity ; this holds true of Äjsia Minor 
for the times of Sulla and Cicero no less than for those of 
Hadrian and the Antoninea 

Here, however, all is not shadow. Those same regiooa 
possesa, not indeed among the professional sophists, but 
yet among the lilerali of a different type, who ai-e still 
found there in comparatively large numbers, the best 
representatives of Hellenism which this epoch has at all 
to show, the teacher of Philosophy, Die o( 
PrusainBithynia, under Vespasian and Trajan, 
and the medical man Gialenus of Pergamus, imperial phy- 
sician in ordinarj' at the courts of Marcus and Severua. 
"What is particularly pleasing iu the case of Galen is the 
polished manner of the man of the world and the courtier, 
in connection with a general and philosophical culture, 
such as is frequently conspicuous in the physicians of this 
period. ' 

' A physician of Smyrna, Hermogenos, son o( CliariflemnB (C. /. 
Or. 3311), wrote not merely 77 volumes of a medical tenor, bat, 
in addition, m his epitaph ttilla, historical nrltingB ; on Smyrna, on 
the native country o£ Homer, on the wisdom of Homer, on tha 
fonndntion of cities in Asia, in Europe, on the islands, itineraries of 
Asia and Europe, on stratagems, chronological tables on the historir 
of Rome and of Smyrna. A physician of tha imperial honschold, 
HenoorateH (C. I. G^. 6607), whose dewent is notepecifled, founded, 
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In purity of sentiment and clear grasp of the position 
of things, the Bithjnian Dio is nowise inferior 
to the scholar of Chaeronea ; in plastic power, 
in elegance and apt yigour of speech, in earnest meaning 
underlying lightness of form, in practical energy, he is 
superior to him. The best of his writings — the fancies 
of the ideal Hellene before the invention of the city and of 
money ; the appeal to the Bhodians, the only surviving 
representatives of genuine HeUenism ; the description of 
the Hellenes of his time in the solitude of Olbia as in the 
luxury of Nicomedia and of Tarsus ; the exhortations to 
the individual as to an earnest conduct of life, and to all 
as to their keeping together in imity — form the best evi- 
dence that even of the Hellenism of Asia Minor in the 
time of the empire the word of the poet holds good : 
"The sun even in setting is ever the same." 

as his Roman admirers attest, the new logical and at the same time 
empiric medicine (iSfai Karfunix iva^yovs larpunis icrtcnis) in his writ- 
ings, which ran to 156 volumes. 
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MAPS. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

The Maps which follow are those prepared by Professor 
Kiepert to accompany the original The spelling of the 
names after the Greek fashion, which has been adopted 
generally (though not uniformly ; see Preface), and the 
occasional presence of German terminations or even of 
German words, will interpose little practical difficulty to 
their use by the reader of the English form of the book. 

Modem {and mediaeval) names are printed throughout the 
Maps in letters slanting backtoard, thus : — ^ora^oza. 

Map I. — ''The Eoman empire and the neighbouring 
states, from the first to the third century," shows '' the 
Eoman imperial territory under Augustus, including the 
client-states (which are underlined, thus : Iberia), " col- 
oured in red; ''the Soman provinces subsequently ac- 
quired," bordered wüh red ; and " the Parthian empire of 
the Arsacids " in blue. A side-map shows the " passes on 
the Irano-Indian frontier." 

Map n. — " Spain and North Africa," with an enlarged 
Map of Proconsular Africa and Numidia. 

Map m.— " GauL" 

Map IV.— " Britain." 

Map V. — '*G^ermany, with the Limes of the Rhine 
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and of tbe Dnoube." The Roman highways are marked 
Ibuß: . 

[" C Ixxx Leu'jen von Maim := about Isxs leugae from 
Mentz."] 

Map VL — " ProvinceB on tbe Danube and Black Sea." 

Hap Vn, — "Greece." "Tbe territory of Atbens " ia 
coloured red on n crusx-lined ground ; that of " otber free 
towns " coloured in IvjlUcr red, on an obliqw-lined ground ; 
the " province of Acbaia " in blue. Tbo "members of tha 
I>elpbic Ainpbietiony, from the time of the emperor Augus- 
tua," are underlined, tbus : Nikopol is. 

Map VIIL — "Asia Minor." Old Oriental names in 
squai'e bj'flpJicts, thus : I-VuIjoi/]. 

Map IX — "Syria and Mesopotamüi." Old OrientAl 
names in square brackets. 

Mnp X.—" Egyptu" 
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[Direction to binder. — Maps L-VUi. to be inserted at 
the end of Vol I. ; and IX., X at the end of VoL IL] 
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